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_ Hiſtory, or excite preateradmiration 
1 in the generality of readers, than 
thoſe of celebrated Warriours and Conquerors: 
we ſuppoſe them- to partake of a nature more 
than human; we deck their ſtatues and pic- 
tures with Laurel; and we dignify them with 
the name of Great though, perhaps, if they 
were ſtripped of their bright arms, and de- 
veſted of their pompous titles, we ſhould find 
moſt of them to be the meaneſt and baſeſt of 
mankind. This infatuation ariſes, partly from 
the deplorable ſervility of our minds, and out 
1 to kiſs the foot which tramples on 
partly from our aſcribing to the ſuperiour 
een and abilities of One Man that ſucteſs, 
in which chance or treachery have often a con- 
ſiderable ſhare, and which could never be ob- 
tained without the united effort of a multitude; 
and partly from our miſtaking the nature of 
true Virtue, which conſiſts, not in deſtroying 
our fellow. creatures, but in protecting them, 
not in ſeizing their þropedy.. but in defendiag 
their rights and liberties even at the hazard of | 
vt ES] IT. — 
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our own ſafety. | Many Roman Generals, Wo ; 
had neither valour nor prudence to recommend 
them, have procured the honour of a Triumph 
for victories gained by their officers ; and Cicero, 
in his. Ern for Marcellus, ventured to depre- 
cigte the glory of Cæſar himſelf, by aſſerting, 
| that a commander receives no ſmall Aare from 
the courage of his men, the advantage of bis 
fituation, the ſtrength of. his allies, and the Alan 22 
of bis proviſians: but Fortune, he adds, claims. 
the greateſt praiſe in every proſperous .achieve- 
ment, as military actions owe thee cf. Aar ſe . 
Jo ber favour . V » boy: T 
? Power. is always * always to Ha fuſe. 
| pected, when it reſides in the hands of an 
individual ; and a free people will never 9 
any ſingle man to be more powerful than he 
Laws, which themſelves have enacted or con- 
firmed: but no kind of power is more licen- 
tiouſly inſolent than that, which is ſupported 
by force of arms. It was this, which 2 
Marius and Sy la to drench the ſtreets of Rome 
with the blood of her moſt virtuous citizens, 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiour force gave Caan 
1 e to t the aan and. | oppradi . 
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| * Bellicas laudes ſolent quidam extenuare ey” * 
detrahere ducibus, communicare cum militibus, ne de 
ſint i imperatorum; et certe in armis militum virtus, 
opportunitas, auxilia ſociorum, claſſes, « mmeatus, multum, 
juvant: maximam verd partem quaſi ſuo jure Fortuna fi 


_ vindicat, et Pro Ne rr 


el ſuum. 


cel. 5 a 


. as 
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liberty of his country, which the profligate 
Tyrant Ofavius finally extinguiſhed with the - 


' ſame deteſtable inſtrument : and the inſatiable 


avarice of Princes, joined to the pride of con- 
queſt and the love of dominion, has filled the 
world with terrour and miſery, from Series 


who invaded Africk and Europe, to the three: 


mighty potentates, who are ravaging Poland. 
How much more ſplendid would their glory 
have been, if, inſtead of raiſing their fame on 
the ſubverſion of kingdoms, . they had applied 
their whole thoughts to the patronage of arts, 
ſcience, letters, agriculture, trade; Pad made 
their nations illuſtrious in wiſdom, extenſive in 


commerce, eminent in riches, firm in virtue, 


happy in freedom; and had choſen rather to 
be the Benefaors, than the Deſtroyers, of the : 
human Rank | EIS 


Theſe Guano i: as „ notting can 
prevent my entertaining them, ſo nothing hal 
prevent my expreſſing as forcibly as I am m able, | 


were ſufficient to have deterred me from ever 


attempting to write The Liſe of 4 Congueror ; 

unleſs it had been for the ſake of expoſing a 
character of all others the moſt infamouſly 
wicked, and of diſplaying the charms of liberty 
by ſhowing the odiouſneſs of tyranny and op- 
preſſion: but a circumſtance, which it will be 
proper to relate from the beginning, induced 
me to depart from my reſolution, and hurried 
me from the contemplation vof wiv and pacifick 
la 3 — Virtues. 


———— 
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ſcenes of victories. and enen enen 

A great northern! monarch; why vided this 
country a few years ago, under the name of 
the Prince of Travendal;'. brought with him an 


Eaſtern manuſeript, containing the life of NA. 


DER SHAH, the late Sovereign of Pera, 
which He was deſirous of having Nene in 
England. The Secretary of State, with whom 
the Dariſh Miniſter had 'converſed upon 
ſubject, ſe ent the volume to me, requeſt 
to give a literal tranſlation of it in the. 


language; but I wholly declined the — 


alledging, for 55 excuſe, tbe length o "the © 


book, the. dryneſs of the ſulject, ibe 3 of 


the flyle, and, chiefly, my. want both 
and ability to enter upon an und: raking 7 ts 


leſs and fo laboricus. 1 mentioned, however, a 


__ , gentleman,” with whom I had not then the 


Reales of being acquainted, but” Who had 


| diſtinguiſhed: himſelf by his tranſlation ef 8 
5 e an Hiſtory, and was far abler than myſel 
to ſatisfy the King of Denmark's expecta 


The learned writer, who had ner its, 


upon his hands, excuſed himſelf on the e- 


count of his many engagements; and the 
application to me was renewed : it was hinted, 
that my compliance would be of ne fmall ad- 


vantage to me at my entrance into life, that it 


would procure me ſome mark of 
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| all, that it would be @ reflection upon this, ecuntry, 
if the King ſhould be obizged to carry the manu 
Feript into France. Incited by. thefe., motives, 
and principally by the laſt of them, unwilling 
to be thought cburliſh- or moroſe, and eager 
for the bubble Reputation, I. undertook the 
work, and ſent a-ſpecimen of it to his Daniſn 
Majeſty ;- who returned his approbation of the 
ſtyle and method, but geſired, chat the nobole- 
tranſation might be per feckiy literal, and tibe 
Oriental images accurately preſerved.” The taſk 
would have been far eaſter to me, had I been 
directed to finiſh it in Latin; for the acqui- 


ſition of a Ereneb ſtyle Was infinitely more 


tedious; and it was :neceflary to have every 
| chapter corrected by a native of France, before 

it could be offered to the diſcerning eye of the 
publick; ſince in every language there are 
certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice ſhades 
of meaning, which a foreigner. can never leafn * 
to perfection: but the work, how ardyous and 
unpleaſing ſdever, was completed in a year ; 
not without. repeated hints from the Secretarys 
office, that it was expected with great impatience 


by the Court v. Denmark. The tranſlation of 


liſhed. as 7 — ammer of the year ſeventeen 
hundred and ſeventy, *, at the expenſe of the 
— 098: — copies * W 3 


Wo n „*** 2 


1 


he 


SOM Under « 4 title of Hite, 4 Nader "Shak; value tu 
 Perſan par orare de /a Majeſtt le Roi de ** 4¹0. Chis 
P. Bang dans le Strand. 
la 3 were 
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were ſent to Copenhagen,” one of them, bound 
with uncommon elegance, for the King biwelß 5 
and the others, as preſents to bis eee hg 
bak 128 488 
What marks of diſtinion. I his: ſince re- 
ceived, and what fruits I have reaped for my 
labour, it would ill become me to mention at 
the head of a work, in which J profeſs to be 
the Hiſtorian of others, and not of myſelf 1: 
but ſince an advertiſement has appeared on this 
ſubject in the publick papers, which is vans E 
riouſly falſe in every article, and caſts a moſt 
| unjuſt reflection upon an amiable monarchy: a 
- 3 a duty impoſed upon me by the laws of 
juſtice and gratitude, to print at the end of 
this Volume the honourable teſtimony of re- 
gard, which his Majeſty Chriſtian VII. ſent 
 publickly to London, a few months aſter He 
had received my work, together with my letter 
of thanks for ſo fignal a token of His favours, - ; 
and I cannot, i be charged with want 
of reſpect to the great and illuſtrious Perſonage, "2 
to whom that royal Epiſtle is addreſſed, ſince 
it was not ſent in a private manner, but openly . 
and in the eyes of the world; and a copy of 
it was even delivered to me, after having paſſed - 
through ſeveral hands. Nothing more remains 
to be ſaid on this ſubject, but * the worthy 
and excellent man, m_ was my ſole guide 
and adviſer in this affair, and to whom I opened 
my thqughts in my familiar letters with the 
1 1 let, rin — from the 


3 ; 9 


office which hee chem held; voi 5 at perfect 


- 
. 


liberty to relate the whole tranſaction, without . 

a poſſibility of giving offence to any one living; 1 
elvecially fince I have not ſuffered hit name to 
be made cheap, W 3 yy in any part 


of the narrative. e $18 "Fo EY 


This was. ally ee ch indu ed 
me, againſt my inclination, to deſcribe the 
Life of a Conqueror, and to appear in publick 
as an Author, before a ati of judgement 
had made me ſee the dangers of the "ſtep, 
which I was inconſiderately taking; for, I be- 
lieve, if I had reflected on the little ſolid glory | 
which a man reaps from acquiring a name in 
literature, on the jealouſy and envy which 
attend ſuch an acquiſition, on the diſtant re- N | 
ſerve which a writer is ſure to meet with from — 
the generality of mankind, and on the ob- | 
ſtruction which a contemplative habit gives — 
to our hopes of being diſtinguiſhed in actibde 
life; if all, or any, of theſe reflections had 8 
occurred to me, I ſhould not have been tempted  _ 
by any conſideration to enter upon ſo invidious N 
and ſo thankleſs a career: but, as Tully ſays, 
I ſhould bave- — before I embarked, the 
nature and extent of ny voyage; now, fince the 
2 I are eee os gene —— n its be *. . 
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Sed 1 eee S225 wid germs a 
nunc quidem jam, quocunque feremur, fan | | 
_ ons Orator ad Brut. „ J 
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mouth of Antonius in his treatiſe on the agcom:- 


e ſhould not dare to jet down a Falſhoadg nor 
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account | ſhould here be given of the Perfian 
Hiſtory, which I Was thus appointed to fend 
abroad in an Eurapean dreſs, with ſome fe- 
marks on the veracity and merit of its Eaſtern 
Author; but, before we deſcend to theſe mi- 


nute particulars, it will not be foreign from 


the ſubject of the preſent publication, to en- 
quire into the general nature of Hiſtorical | 
compoſition, and to offer the idea, rather of 
what is required from a perfect Hiſtorian, than 


of what hitherto ſeems to hae rt N 


in apy; age or neee ce 


” c s IS 

1 * 2 IN <<! 

Fn * * 1 1 

** 4 „5 1 


0 CE RO, wha: was 5 


| 2 Rome, had eſtabliſhed a ſet of rules for the 


conduct of his work, which he puts into the 


liſhed Orator; where he declares ( the baſis 


„ and ground-work of all Hiſtory to depend 


upon theſe primary Laws, that the writer 


be deterred by fear from divulging en in- 


| « tereſting Truth; and that he! ſhould avoid 
any juſt ſuſpicion of partislity or 2 


„ment: the edifice, he adds, which mu 


e raiſed on this foundation; conſiſts of two 


cc, parts, the relation of things, and the e 
fc in which they are < 563 ; in che firſt, the 
« Hiſtorian ſhould adhere to the order of t time, 
«and diverſify his narrative with the deſcrip- 


* * Yon of countries | Nog fince, in all mg- 
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« ſho what adts enſued, and in wht manner 
<< of. all great events, whether he imputes them 
«alſo deſeribę, not only 


1 - Qs r 0 ies egem 
| dicere audeat; deinde, ne quid veri vi. ren 1e 2 fo 


| Tus 7 R E E 4 6 e E. 
morable tranſactions, fiſtithe: dee 


explained, then the acts, and, laſtiy, «4 


« events, he ſhould pronounce his wn judge- 
e ment on the merit of the | counſels ; mould 7 


<« they were performed; and unfold the ca 


ta chance; or wiſdom, or raſnneſs : he ſhould 
the actions, but the 
< lives and characters, of all che perſons, who 
<< are eminently diſtinguiſhec in his piece; and, | 
<« ag .tothe-wards, - a ald Ben aſter | 


*.-pious and expayded: ſtyle, flowing along : 


„ with eaſe and delicacy, witliout the raugh+ 

54. nb oh 8 IC L 88 at: the Bar, or tl : "a * 
1 te le ntences 4. Ni. 

115 UE 13 =. Ga 2 3 . . 1 =. EE ; 1285 $1I 


icio gratiæ fit in ſeribendo, ne dus fimu ultatis ? Hac-ſcilicet 
eons nota funt omnibus: pla autem exxdifiexrio'po- 
ſita eft in regut et werbic., Rerum ratio ordinem temporum de- . 


| paß ,-regionum deſcriptipnem; vult etiam, quoniam ip 


us magnis memoriaque dignis confilia primùm, deinde 242 | 
poſtea even, expectantur; et de 'confiliis ſignificari quid 
ſcriptor probet, . $58 in_rebus g:/iis deelarari * foldm gui 
actum aut dictum fit, ſed etiam quo modo; et, 0 Om, de eventu 
dicatur, ut cauſæ explicentur onhes vel caſts, \ —— | 
vel temeritatis: hominumque ipſorum non ſolüm res geſtz, 
ed etiam, qui fama, ae nomine excellant, de cujn 
ue natur. Verborum autem ratio, et genus Nations N 
alm atque ans, 10 _ lenitate quadam æquabili pro- 
_ fine hac judi eritate, et ſine ſententiarum fo- 


| "R__ aculeis, e um wag De Orat. Is 8 1 "i 
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If we form our idea of a complets Hiſtorian |. 
from: theſe. rules, we ſhall preſently perceive. 
the reaſon, why no writer, ancient: or modern, 
has been able to ſuſtain the weight of ſo im- 
nt a character; which includes in it the 
perfection of almoſt every virtue and every 
6 — accompliſhment, an unbiaſſed integrity, 
a comprehenſive view of nature, an exact 
knowledge of men and manners, a mind ſtored: 
with free and generous principles, a penetrating 
ſagacity, a fine! taſte: and copious: eloquence: 

a perfect Hiſtorian muſt know many languages, £ 
many arts, many ſciences ; and, that he may 
not be reduced to-borrow his materials wholly 

from other men, he muſt have acquired the 
height of political wiſdom, by long experience 
in the great affairs of his country, both in 
EE peace and war. There never was, perhaps, 
any ſuch character; and, perhaps, there never 
will be: but in every art and ſcience there are 
certain ideas of perfection, to which the works of 
human genius are continually tending, though, 
like the Logarirhmick Spiral, they will never meet 
the point to which they are infinitely approach». 
ing. Cicero himſelf, had he found leiſure to + 
accompliſh his deſign, though he would have 
anſwered his own idea in moſt reſpects, would 
have been juſtly liable to the ſuſpicion. of an 
illiberal bias in relating the hiſtory of his own + 
times, and Sung! the ſeveral. ASSO * 


his * 


* 


. 
# 
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The very foul and eſſence of Hiſtory. f 
Tub, without which it can preſerve webe 
its name nor its nature, and with which the 
moſt indifferent circumſtances in a barren chro- 
nicle are more intereſting to a ſenſible reader, | 
than the greateſt events, how copiouſly or 
elegantly ſoever they may be deſcribed, in a 
romance or a legend: yet it is ſtrange, that, 
of ſo many Hiſtories, ancient or modern, Euro- 
pean or Aſiatick, there ſhould be ſo few, which 
we can read without Dy in Almoſt ra 
Page, * n Frue _ 1 5 


8 * 
3 * 
n 


Hiſtory, in i e Rte . e 0 
bly nothing more than the bare relation of 
publick events, which were digeſted” in. the 
form of Annals, like the life of Tully by Fa- 
 bricius : we are aſſured that this was the caſe 
in old Rome *; and it ſeems, indeed, in all 


ages, to be the wiſeſt, as well as the moſt 


uſeful, method of writing hiſtory, unleſs the 
facts were more diligently examined and more 
fairly repreſented, than they appear to, be in 
moſt productions of this nature. Among the 
Greeks, Pherecydes, Hellanicus, E, pimenides, 
and among the Latius, Cato, Pictor, Piſo, are 

ſaid to have written without affecting any orna- 
ment, or aiming at any other merit than "Hint of 
a nervous 3 dee ſent abroad 


—_— 


* * 3 — 2 2 * * 
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* his nine books with the. advanmes of « a. more 
| 2 dreſs: there is a noble ſimplicity in 

is diction, to which the open vowels of- the 

Ianick dialect greatly contribute, and many of 

his narratives are extremely pleaſing; but his 
accounts of the Perſian affairs are. at leaſt 
doubtful, if not fabulous; and he followed 
his Egyptian guides with an implicit conkr 
dence, not ſcrupling to relate a number. of 
facts, which he could never have varied af 

| he thought they would | Improve the Manner 

or gratify the curioſity, of his o-w]-n jnqui ſitiv 
nation. THUCYDIDES added ſtronger ne nerves 

to hiſtorical compoſition ; his facts are in general 

| authentick, his obſervations. deep and ſaga- 
E Cious; but his language is abru r obſcure, and 
5 ſententious, particularly in the peeches, which, 
| though they abound with wiſe maxims and 
erxalted ſentiments, bear all the marks gf la- 
| bour and ſtiffneſs, and bare not even the ai 
of probability, ſince it — unpolible, that many 
„ af them could have comprehended hy a 

j 5 popular audience. ha 3 wanted, 
| _  '-pamely, a ſimple and graceful. ſtyle, XBNO- 
| . " Þ-pPRONpoflfedino an eminent degree: nothing | 
| | can equal the ſweetneſs an licacy of his lan- 
5 guage; but that ſweetneſs. itſelf, is hardly n- 
| liſtent with the gravity of his ſubject, and all 
aui pieces, if we except that on the Expedition of 
Cyrus, in which he was perſonally engaged, have 
more livelineſs of imagination than depth of 


judgement, and diſptay more of the gy 


man ſhall- excel all others in every great c- 


which nothing can be 1 
Was deſignedly-adopte 


knowledge,” who 


had deetined witty the 0 
defect of his ſtyle pi 
him as a conſummate Hiſtorian,” thoug 


As i _ 1 ene i 
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and moralifi; than of the ſtateſman mY orator; 


The ſentiments of - Thucyditles, ex in 
the ſtyle of Xenophon, would have approached 


very. nearly to that idea of perfect Hiſtory, 


which we have juſt delineated; but it ſeems = 
to be wiſely ordained by nature, that no ſingle 


eompliſhment, leſt he ſhould be tempted to 
fancy himſelf a being of a ſuperiour order, 


and ſhould exert his talents to the ruin of his 


fellow. creatures. Of all the Greek Hiſtorians, 
POLY BLUS was, perh: aps, the graveſt, the 
wiſeſt; and the moſt faithful; but his language 
is even harſher than that of Thucydides ;/ — . 
in the few books which remain of his excel- . 


lent work, we are at a loſs to diſcern the taſte 


and elegance of NT 1 Talus bye who 0 3 
he was alfiſted. 2 


Thar e uff kind of writing, ada | 
re odious in Hiſtory, 
by $4L LUST; and 
ſeems- pry in a man of his rank and 

lived ia the very age of 
Cicero.: the ſame abruptneſs and obfcurity may 
be pardoned in TAC TYUS, who flou- 
riſhed when the putity of che Roman language 
n n) but the | 


wiſdom and penetration would otherwiſe give 


to 


— 


/ 
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to conceive what the Ancients mean by the 


lactea ubertas of LIVV: in many parts of his 
work he ſhows great candour and judgement'y 
but his language is not remarkable for eaſe or 
copiouſneſs, and it was below a writer of his 
genius to relate all the ſuperſtitious and incrę- 
dible fictions, which were invented only: 10 
pleaſe the people of Nome, by aſcribing the 


foundation and ſupport of their ee to. a 
e 1 the Gods. (aha ar Wow 


* opt 


The Wer of 1 as n 1 hoes | 
Nepos, belong to a different claſs : Diadorus 
the Sicilian, and Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus; 
were, rather ſcholars and antiquaries, than 
maſters of political knowledge; and the later 


Greek Hiſtorians, 8 Dio, Herodian, and 


the reſt, can hardly be . e to ſtand the 


teſt of Ciceros rules, by which even Thucy- 


dides and Polybius have been declared imper- 
fect. It would far exceed the limits of a pee 
fatory diſcourſe, if we attempted 
by theſe laws the many n ben nave * 8 
related the affairs of their reſpective ſtates, in 
the various dialects of modern Europe, Talia 

-or Spaniſh, French or Engliſh : ſome of them 
are grave and judicious, ſome bold and im- 

partial, others poliſhed and elegant; but none 

of them ſeem to have poſſeſſed al thoſe qua- 


 lities, a perfect union of which is r * 


on eee of a eee ing | rt 
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M. DE VOLTAIRE Coma to + <p 4 thi 


is lively and ſpirited; his deſcriptions, animated 
and ſtriking, his remarks, always ingenious, 


excuſe them, when we reflect, that he is not 


and the greateſt Wit, of his nation. He ap- 
pears to be unjuſtly charged with embelliſhing 


relating facts which he had not examined: 
this may, perhaps, be the caſe in one or two 
inſtances; but his Life of Charles the Twelfth 
gains freſh credit every day, and his account 
of Peter the Great was extracted from the n 


fables, them for the relater of real events, till 


recorded by: aim. It may be — afror 


3 a. 8” 
— 


The Hiſtory of Florence by MACHIAVEL. 
LI, how beautifully: ſoever it may be written, 
muſt neceſſarily be liable to ſuſpicion from the 
known principles of its Author; and the work 
of GUICCIARDINI, who bore an eminent 
part in, the actions which he relates, is not, 
onſidered hy the 1er eee T 
as a model of fine n, WY t eee 


= 


palm of Hiſtory among the F rench : his ſtyle | 
often deep; and, if ſome trifling errouts ars 
diſcovered in his writings, we are e 1 


only the beſt Hiſtorian, but the fineſt Poet alſo, 


his pieces at the expenſe of Truth, and with 


authentick materials: it was, indeed, the Fa 
ceſſary fate of any author, who ſhould write 

the lives and adventures of thoſe two ſingular 

Princes, to paſs rather for the compiler of 


time ſhould. confirm the truth of the actions 
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| reignier;” — ane | 
an wow — of ſtyle and language; but -i 
ſetens to me, that his periods are not allies 

ently expanded: he deſeribes a battle, and Ait 
purſes on the fate of kingde ne, i | the dict 
of an Eſſay and frequently bu 
28 remarks into the 

ſientence; ſo that the perpemal 
full pauſe makes his language often — — 
and difficult to be read aloud without a fatiguing 
monotony. There are as many different kinds 
of ſtyle, as there are different ſubjecte: tha 
of an eſſay ſnould be light and elegant; of 4 
letter, lively and rh, of an oration co. 
pious and elate ; of a moral diſcourſe, grave 
and ſolemn; but that of an hiſtory ought» 
be ſmooth, flowing, and natural, without any 
graces but perſpieuity: yet moſt authors form 
à way of writing peculiar to their own taſte: 
and genius, which they uſe indifferently on all 
occaſions ; thus Voltaire is equetiy gay, —_ 
poliſhed, whether he writes: | 

| lan; or Lhiloſophy. — diſting hing ei 


gets the better of nis j ac gement. 6 Wir zo ners 
diſplayed to advantage, but in its proper e 
it has often. a great effect in controverſy; 

may even be admitted into an eſſayz it. 1 
charm of converſation, when it riſes naturally 
from the ſubject, without ſeerning to be pie 


pared: but it ſhould be wholly baniſhed from 
Hiſtorical * and ane eeches; 


374 
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ance nothing can be more abfürd, "OY "to 
diſcuſs the roy: points of legillation. and - 
politicks in à ſtring of conceits and allufions. | Te - - 
ſuited the RomanOrator's purpoſe, i in hisdefenſe 
of Muræna, to make the Judges merry at the 
expenſe of ! the accuſer, Cato; 110 *Stoical 
principles 2 
we meet with no examples of this Kind in the 

Catilinartan or Philippick Orations, when no- 
thing leſs was concerned, than the deſtiny 
of the Whole Empire: thus in the relation : 
tion of common occurrences, if they ha pen 
to be of a ludicrous natute, there cannot be 

too much'brilliancy and Hivelineſs; but humor 

ſhould no more find its way into an hiſtorical N 
piece, than into an heroick peem ; and all our 
veneration for the genius of Milton will not 
make us excuſe the imp rtinence of” His] jokes 
in his battle of the ang ls. I dwell the Enger | 
on the abſurdity of i/{-placed Wit, be cauſe all 
the works of Voltaire are tinctured with it * 

and he cannot give an abſtract of the Ne- 
zonian philoſophy, without interſperſing it with . 
ſtrokes of humour. On the whole, however, 
Voltaire is one © of the moſt i rant? writers in 


dare ed Ne 


* 


. His Hiftories BS an i duch turns = theſe” 5 
que les Maſcevitei Je plaignaient à St. Nicolas de leur 45 ate, 
Charles faiſait rendre graces à Dieu, et /e preparait à de nouvelles - 


victoiret. His Elements e FD Philoſophy hy ohs Ko which, : with a 


number of humorous di rtations, the firſt of which be ps 
with this ſentence, : Pluton riwait beautoup,' 10 an 1 Eke g , 8 
reve depuir, &c. but Plat did not writeuhon 

ping ſtyle full of points and antitheles. 


„„ "the 


ws 


eee CC 


ie rallies with. infinite humour; but _ 


N 1 oy \; n 5 


—— 


the world, and ha brought his. native 
guage to the greiteſt, elegance, which at frame 
IM of Fecenvinſes... e e acid 


; ſtyle ; and our language, indeed, was never 
entirely poliſhed till the preſent, centur TY 


thors ; leſt, in my very preface, I ſhould. yi vio- 


nation, or affection for particular men ; but 
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in one or other of the articles, to which we 
| _ reduce the ales of Cicero, we cannot 
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he En gli . are not t ha. | 2 
without caution: CLARENDON bimmſelf, is 
often liable to exception both in ſentiment and 


* 


avoid touching upon the works of, living g au- 


late a fundamental law of Hiſtory, by i incurs 
ring the ſuſpicion of prejudice for a particular 


another law obliges me, to declare, that there 
are hiſtorians. now in Britain, whoſe. writing 


0 

have ſufficiently proved, that if their ſubjects Ml ; 
were equal to their talents, they would be able WM : 
to conteſt the merit of veracity, judgement, 2 
and elegance. with the Ancients. themſelves, v 
That perfect liberty, which forms. the ver tl 
eſſence of our conſtitution, makes it unneceſ: 2 
ſary for an Engliſb hiſtorian to flatter any, po-: / 


tentate or ſtateiman upon earth; and out fan- 4. 


guage, though inferiour to the Greek and N. 4 
man, will not yield the prize of « energy, variety, or 
and Wares to any modern idiom vey 1 


* 
8 \ er. . FPY 4 by » 1 8 
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be to find this ideal perf ction in the nu- 3 
merous compilations; with which the world has — 
been peſtered ſince the revival of letters,” and 
for which we are chiefly. indebted td our neigh- 
bours, the Freneb. Thoſe who judge the 

ourably of theſe works, muſt allow 
them atleaſt 2 for to what pùrpoſe 
are ſo many of our yeats ſpent in ſtudying the 
languages of old Greece and Nome, unleſs it 
be to read the ancient compoſitions in theic 
original beauty, and to draw our knowledge 

from thoſe ſources, whence all r modern eee 4 
was derived ? It were happy, if nothing coul 

| be objected to theſe elaborate volumes, but 
their — they deſerve, I fear, an heavier 
cenſure; ſince it is certain, that they help to 
multiply ertours, and abound in fables, which 
the wiſeſt of the Ancients would have exploded, 1 
and many of which they: really did explode, e 
when they were poured into Greece through = 
the ſtrainers of the Egyptians.” It is agreed by 

all writers, that nothing can be ſo raſh, nothing „ 
Jo far removed from the dignity of 'a noiſe man, > 
as either to profeſs what is falſe, or to aſſert what EE 
has not been ſufficiently examined by bim n: yet „ 
one would think, that the very reverſe of this 

was ene 2s a Ds ny un We on » 
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ve vitate atque conftantia, quam aut falſum ſentire, aut quod 
non ſatis explorate perceptum fit et cognitum ſine ulla du- 8 
ot bitatione defendere ? Cic, de Nat Deor. 


% | down 


ty 
12 
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down to aner . bit tory Ems 
pires. At firſt one is apt to al re nth 
Compilers are a ſet of Wi, who agree among 
5 themſelves to impoſe upon the common ſenſe 
of mankind: ſome of them tell us, that the 
An ſiopbili were a people of the higher '4f@1 
ſome place Laoſibenes and Amyntas among the 
Kings of ria; and others: aſſure us, wi ; 
a provoking ſolemnity, that Cyrus, before 4 
certain battle, ordered his ſoldiers to fing an 
8 Hymn to Caſtor and Pollux; as if the AHrian 
were acquainted with Greet names, or the 
Perfians: with Grecian deities ; a. multitude of 
theſe ridiculous blunders occur in almoſt every 

page of our pretended ancient Hiſtories; but 

on a more intimate acquaintance" with thel 
writers, we diſcover them to be any thing 
rather than Wits, and find that their ignoranee 

can be ſurpaſſed only by their dullneſs,. The 
truth is, to write an hiſtory, and to repeat 
what others have written, are taſks of a very 
different nature: we might find many Nollin. 
in every hamlet; but nature produces only, a 
ſingle Tacitus in a courſe of ages. We have 
already ſhown what a number of rare talents 


— 


| are required in an hiſtorian; but a compiler 

| may ſucceed to his beſt wiſhes, if he havs but 

. | tolerable eyes, and a great ſhare of patience, 

h : and, above all, if he be fortunate enough to 

| be endued with A N want he | 
bi 5 7 9 55 E I De 842542 25 —O_ 
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flattery of others has introduced 
the modern. A volume might be Bled with 


the contemptible miſtakes or wilful miſre- 
5 of facts, which abound” in "the 


:flory , Europe for the two laſt centuries. 


Let us turn our eyes to Uſa what 4 multi- 


tude of improbable ſtories have been ſpread 
over our part of the world; concerning the 


manners, the laws, the religion of the Mabo- 
ns'l * Euthymius accuſes them of adoring 


meda 


the morning flar under the name of Cobar; 
which is @patpablotic) ariſing from the igno- 


rance of 'the writer, whe heard the criers on 


the moſques calling th 8 
prayers by the words A 


pardoned in ſo obſeure an author, whoſe credit 
cannot miſſead many readers; but a ſcholar, 


and man of the world, like Grotius, ought to 
have bluſhet 


ed, when he talked of 2 fieet- coffin 
at Medina, 2 be The *: air 9 Fwwo 


An hiſtorian, 'w 1 OT 
the veracity of other men, and cannot ſay with 
Encas, Qua iþſe vidi et , quorum pars magna 


fut, muſt be very diligent and circumſpett in 
weighing and ſifting His autHoritics, unleſs he 


are 4 e to l errour, - inſtead of 


1 5 * a. | eſtabliſh 4 


rours may have been multiplied | 
in ancient hiſtory by'the folly or credulity of 
ſome authors; it is ee e r 
jany into 


Acbar, or 605 
is the moſt Higb. Such à calumny may be 
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eſtabliſhing truth, and to obtrude- ups his 
reader a ſet of fables, which the factious or 
envious invent in all ages, and which the go 
norant or malevolent are always ready to cit. 
culate. His caution muſt be ſtill greater, hen 
he records the events Gf very diſtant nations; 
ſince we have no ſmall difficulty to learn the 
true ſtate of thoſe occurrences, which paſs. 
around us every day; and it generally happens, 
that, the more intimately we are concerned i in 
any tranſaction, the more miſtakes we ſind in 
the publick accounts of it. Men are often at 
a loſs to give a perfect relation of actions, 
over — they preſided in perſon ; as Pollid 
detected ſeveral errours in a narrative, pub 
liſhed by Cæſar, of a battle, in which Ceſar 
bimſel If. Comme « ory to ſpeak of our own- 
times, as Adlerfeld, in his deſcription of Schul-" 
lembourg's. paſſage over the Oder, diſagrees in 
many points from 90 den ow TY 1 
General ge! n | 


The Hiſtory, . hs; of * ewe 
which happen in remote cou ntries, can as 
fail of bein g erroneous; for, in general; wW 96 
are forced to depend upon reports of reports, 
echoed from the ignorant natives to inquiſitive 
travellers, ind brought by them to Euroße 
decorated with a thauknd ornaments-: and” 

even if we ſtudy the languages of thoſe na- 
tions, and read their own Hiſtories, we are 
| commonly deceiyed, ither he zeat-or 
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malignity 1ors. . ollowi 
mar will 1 confirm 8 ee this s obler; | 
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Ehbete wet celebrated! hiſtbrll he 
Life of NG. one 5 Per an, 1 4 25 
in Arabich, bath of them written with" all the- 
pomp p and elegance of the Apatick ſtyle: in 
the firſt, the Tarrarian Conqueror ie _repte- . 5 
ſented as a liberal, beneyolent, and il ſtrious 

prince; in tie fecond, as deformed” and im- : 

ious,” of a low birth' and deteſtable F . 
t ſeems difficult at firſt to*reconcile this con- 


tradiction 3 but the difficulty” alas” Aeg 


we learn, that great part of the Herſan Hi ſtory 
was compoſed under the inſpect qe of Tamer- 
lane himſelf, and received only the poliſh, 5 
language from the: pen, 0 420 48 Jat 
the Arabian author Ss the moſt" intetefüte 
hatred againſt that monarch.” "The ſtoty of ? the 
iron cage, in which Tamerlane confined Baia. 
aed, is generally treated as a fable upon the 
authority of the very learned M. 4 Herbelbr; 


who aſſerts, that it it not mentioned by. the Aras * 


bian H Horian, though he omits no "opportunity 74 
debaſing the moral character of bis Hero: hi 
argument would, perhaps, be decifive, if it 
were founded upon true premiſes; bit unfor-⸗ 
tunately, in the thirteenth line of the tuo 
hundred-ſixty- eighth page, the Aralianex- 
preſsly affirms, t that Tametlane did encl 


1 1 N Laerim Bajazet in a e 
/ o 8 . e's in 
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cc qn ord 29710 cacti the inſult. offered to.the 
* Perhians by a ſovereign. of the lower Aja, 
« who had TE Shapor, King of Perſſa, in 
the ſame manner; that he intended to carry 
2 92 in this: confinement. i into * 5 405 (bit 
de that he miſerable 0 Mat 3 71a, at 
& ny called. khehr.”. Thi 0 1 7 in 
th e fl re true, for b ging ace wy £07 rab. 
ut it ſeems ſtrange, that th: ö gc 
1475 zrbelat ſhould have overlooked this paſs 
; 0 pa ſhould ff 720 ſo 1775 of a be 
Which he had read with. fo Iitile attention; not 
is the. point itſelf of of, any. great conſequence 
but it may-ſhow; how: cautious we ſhould, be, 
e e vpon.the api, ae Yolo 
DANES: + 52500 1 8 TAP 20 f agree * 20 
la. Y Si urity of. 8 ale, 18 
remains for a wie hiſtorian, büt to con 
himſelf to great and notorious events, in which 
the true and incopteſiable part of alf Hiſtory 
conſiſts; for, whenever, he deſcend 0 parti: 
cular characters, and minute deſcrif ions, or 
attempts to relate the. very words, al | unfolc 1d 
the ſentiments, of Princes, he wilt run into 
Wildneſs and uncertainty, and lead bis readers 
into a kind of fairy Ade: while they expe&ta 
e be Ly 1 9 of 100 p now⸗ 
ledge. Since in Gs as in iloſophy, we 
catch th 5 and i 8 
of Trath, it is a folly to deck her picture with 
our Own e Falun, and to dreſs up 
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There are Aa 1 1 77 pieces in 
the Perfan, Arabian, and 7; urkiſh lan Sagen 
ſome of which are tolerably autt „ . 
curious and. entertaining, but lp few vritte 
ſu 80 50 or K I Which 
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of 75 rp . 0 0 0 and hes 
pletion of ſuch. a | 
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we 3 now, 7 a long . | to con- n 


_ 


; der the Per * Hiſtory of the. Life of NA- 
PER SHAH, which, was tranſlated b the au- 
a thor of the following work. It muſt 205 allow- 
dd, that his teſtimony is not wholly. free from 
. WW ſuſpicion ;; but his narrative.muſt neceſſarily be 

1 more authentick, than that of our travellers, 
[WY who could not poffibly be acquainted with the 

) facts, which they relate ſo confident! y. The 

; 8 e attended his Hero in many of 
L and was an eye: witneſs of the 

. ee it is 1 OJ 

ö F aint Nader . 
5 and more ple ing colours 
| than he deſerved, to caſt a veil over the de- 
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— e formities 
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formities of his character, and to preſent! i 
only with the beauties of it; but, as the work 
was finiſhed after the death of the Monarch, 
and as it paſſes a very free cenſure upon the 
latter part of his life, we may reaſonably con. 
. clude, that the author delivers his =_ ſenti⸗ 


ments, though his veneration for.the met nes * 


of ſo extraordinary a man often betrays 5 
into expreſſions, which border upon the meat 


eſt flattery. The Perfian language has It 
clined ſo bl from its original purity, that. 
no great elegance could be expected from 
Mirza Mahudi: the work is genuine, and may 
be recommended as a curiofity ; but T will. 
fairly confeſs, that, had I been left to my own 
choice, it would have been the laſt ps | 
in the world, which I ſhould' have thought of - 
tranſlating: out of ſo many Perſian books of 
poetry, ethicks, criticiſm, ſcience, hiſtory, it 
would have been eaſy to have ſelected one 
more worthy of the publick attention; and 
the works of 48. or * ws have | gn 


1 


# 


J was a wüng Wu er 4 to try, 1 hectic this 5 
Afatick hiſtory might not appear to bett 
advantage without the ſtiffneſs of a verbal 
tranſlation; with which intent I drew up a 
ſhort abſtradt of it in my native language: +; 


ſtripped the original of its affected flowers and 
orhaments, and here preſent the Eng/i/h reader 


Wie: 
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with all the intereſting facts in a plain and 
natural dreſs; but, in compliance with Tully's: 
rules, I have in ſome places ventured to inter- 
poſe my own judgement upon counſels, acts, 
and events; have. preſerved the order of time 
without anticipation or confuſion ; and have 
occaſionally interwoven the deſcription of re- 1.5 
© markable places; taking care to aſſert nothing 4 
of any moment without the authority of the LE 
Perfian to ſupport it, and not to run after the 
falſe gleam of conjectures and reports, by 
which moſt of the writers on the ſame ſubject 
have been led. After all, I am far from ex- 
pecting, that this little work will give me any ; 
claim to the title of an Hiſtorian: when I com- 
pare my piece, not only with the idea of Ci= # 
cero, but even with the productions of others, EY 
I am like the drop of water, in the fable ot ; 
Sadi, which fell from a cloud into the ſea, 
and was loſt in the conſciouſneſs of its own 
inſignificance. The chief merit of the book, ö 5 
if it has any, · conſiſts in exhibiting in one view — 
the tranſactions of ſixty years in the fineſt part 
of Alia, and in compriſing in a few ſhort ſec- 
tions the ſubſtance of a large volume. Life is 
ſo ſhort, and time ſo valuable, that it were 
baßpy for us, if all great works: were reduced 
to their quinteſſence: a famous ſcholar at Leip- 
l propoſed to reprint the vaſt compilation of 
M. d Herbelot' enlarged to the double of its 
preſent ſize; but he would deſerve better of 
the learned world, if he would diminiſfi. it to 
f | aa fourth 


| 
i 
| 
| ) 


cand and Bokhara are leis agreeable to th 
than War ſaw and Cracow; yet the accounts of 
the northern kingdoms are read with pleaſure, 
and are thought to abound with a variety. of 
Intereſting events, while the hiſtories of the 
: __ are — and the Alatick languages 
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A PREY part of its bulk, e alt its 
end: Hopeeſtitic, if ot 1 5 
15 1 1 x; 21201 


Beſom 1 ehe this: e it n 


callary. to give ſome account of the two ſhort 
tracts, which were deßgned as Wee to 
"Ive Prams want. eee 1g 


ls Ar 


416 was thiught, uſeful. to e to che Life 


of Nader Shah, 4. ſuceincs deſeription\ of Af. 


and particularly of the Perfian Empire, that the 
reader, upon opening the Hiſtury, might not 


find himſelf in a country wholly unknown to 


him; and that he — 7 be prepared for the 
Oriental names, which in ſuch a work could 


not poſſibly be avoided, ente not eaſily ac: 
commodated to an European ear. Many read- 


ers are diſguſted with the frequent return of 
harſh and unpleaſing names of rivers, cities, 
and provinces,” the very. ſound of aobich;" they 


fay, conveys: the idea if ſomething ſavage; hut 


would be at a loſs to aſſign a reaſon, why 
me Aras and the Ford? are words leſs melo- 
dious than the Dnieper and the Bogh; why the 
archbiſhop of Gne/ne has a ſofter title than the 
Mullu of Tſpahan;; or why the cities of Saitgr- 
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conſidered as inharmonious and align - 


muſt, nevertheleſs, be remembered, that  - 
great part of Perfia, and all ' Sogdiana, lie in 

the ſame climate with ahy and the South of 
Frunce; and that the people of Afi had among 
them a number of fine writers, ſublime pdets, 
eminent artiſts, at a time, when our ved ae. of 
the world had neither learning, p poet ry, ner 


arts; when tlie ineſtimable W of Me- 


nander, Alcæus, Sappho, and the reſt, wete 
publickly burned at Conſtantinople by order of 
a Greek Emperor; and when the inhabitants of 
all Europe beſides had never heard'of Mndnder, | 
or Alceus, or  Suppho. „„ 33 7 
The Eflertativn & on Afatich Center mult; | 
from its very nature, he ſtiff and uniform. 
Tully, whoſe noble ſtyle might have given a 
grace to. any" ſubject whatever, had begun, at; 
the requeſt of Atticus, to compoſe a Geogra- 
phical Treatiſe; but he never finiſhed it, becatiſe 
he found it a barren foil, that war not favigg-! 
il to fs Ears ff 16 language 8. . 


I was very Bob aware of this objection; ; q 
but, as ſuch a work was neceſſary to my plan, 
iGWccirred to or that the TONE would * 


* ä — 


Wt. Etenim Hat na „ 0 
eſt; et hercule ſunt; res Aceles ad erpkicandum rt f : 
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pear le dry, if ; it were interſperſed with anec⸗ 
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dotes of Eaſtern literature, and with ſummaty 
accounts of the learned men, whom each 

of Aſa has produced ;- for a relation of all thejx 
ſieges and revolutions would. have been ſtill 
more unpleaſant, and, in general, the cities # 
Perſia have had the ſame fortune with 
Empire itſelf. It will be fair to mw 
that, in both parts of the Introduction, —_ 


paſſages are borrowed from the celebrated work 


of M. 4 Herbelot; but nothing has been copied 
from him, which has not ſs been found in 


ſeveral manuſcripts: our materials were taken 
from the ſame originals; and it is natural for 
two perſons, who ſearch the ſame mine, 4 


meet with the ſame kind of ore. The | 
cipal Geographers, whom I conſulted, wers 


Abulfeda, and Ulugbeg ; the firſt; a King of 


Hama in Syria, and the ſecond, a ere of 


Tamerlane, who was alſo an excellent Aſtros 


nomer, and built a fine Obſervatory i in his im- 


perial city of Samarcand. It is much to be 
wiſhed, that a correct Map of Afa were ena. 
graved, with all the — properly ſpelled, 


and the latitudes of the cities exactly marked, 
upon the authority of theſe illuſtrious writers 7 


but ſuch a work would require infinite labo 
fince a number of manuſeripts muſt be col- 


lated, leſt the miſtakes of ignorant tranſcribers 
ſhould miſlead the deſigner of the Map, and 
the fine art of — be Es to per- 


et 
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petuate their ridiculous. errouts . Until ſome 


Geographer, equally ſkilled in the r 


languages, and in the ſcience which he pro- 


feſſes, will ſupply an able artiſt with materials 
to accompliſh this uſeful deſign, the reader of 
Afatick hiſtory muſt be ſatisfied; with the Maps 
of M. de la Croix, which are inſerted in his 


Life of Tamerlane, and are far the moſt accu- 
rate of any, that I have had occe 
eſpecially in the deſcription of Khor aſan, 2 
notice is taken even of the caſtle. at Kelat, ſo 

frequently, mentioned in the following Hiſtory. 


The reader will be candid; enough to conſider 


this eflay on the Geography of Aa as the 


ſketch only of a larger tract, which, from the 
very nature of an introductory piece, muſt 
needs be ſuperficial and imperfect; for it 


would be abſurd to make any introduction 1o 


copious, as to divert the reader's attention from 
the work, which it was intended to illuſtrate. . 


e eee, ** 


In the ort Hiſtory of Perſia, which follogs 
the chapters on Geography, I purſued, as cloſely 
as I was able, the plan of a book compiled 
by Atticus, which was greatly admired by the 


Romans, but is now unfortunately loſt : it con- 
r an e of Hue) 255 epic * 


* 1 5 


3 A table of had "> latitudes i 1 N 9 5 


by me, with a view to the work here recommen 


deſpair of ever finding leiſure to execute a taſk, which re. 
gums ork attention and accuracy. 
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aſion to conſult; 
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bited in one view a relation of the moſt interefling 


events, \ that happened 1 in a period of ſeven" bun 
dred_ years *.” Thus the ſecond part of my 


Introduction compriſes. all the great and mes 


morable occurrences in the Perſſan Empire; 
from the doubtful and fabulous ages to the 
decline of the Sgf family in the preſent cen- 
tury: it was extracted from ſeveral Alatict 
writers, Mirond, 'Khandemir, Ferdiſi, &c. 
and might have been conſiderably enlarged, 
if all the fable and dull events, 7 whichs are 
found; it muſt: be confeſſed, in great abun- 


dance in the originals, had been tranſcribed at 


foll length; but it has long been a maxim 
with me, that, as nothing ſhould be admitted 
into Hiſtory, nehich-i is falſe, how agreeable ſo 
ever it may be, ſo nothing ſhould be related, 
merely becauſe»it! is'true; if it be not either 

inſtructive or Wee af * wk dulleſt re- 


2%! a * 1227111 EU ner e n . 2 5 — 
T Nen 5 a I * 7 ö 

in aa iam, rerum geftarum! et memorize pres 
exdinem, maxims ſcilicet noftre civitatis, ſed et in erioſarum 
9 e gu Huftrincns quem laborem nobis Atrict 
BY 1 Art qui conſervativ actatiſus . nibil 
præter g. a e Aetin eee, memoriam on 


75. co Zawit. 


© Notipo cam dice, kit, _—_— omnem-rerum m 


dem viſt * re enter = 

lexus Ces ob Thin, ORE"! inq nam, . N fic ibrum 
ati Tuiſſe. Tum Arien. — mihi — eſt 
quad dicis ; ſed quid tandem habuit liber iſte, quod tibi aut 


novum aut tanto uſui A a em ? IIle verd et nova, inquam, 


mihi quidem malta, „quam 2 
ut, — — at deren 
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cords of ancient times ſhould - be [preſerve 

that they may occaſionally be conſulted ;; but: 

they ſhould be repoſited in cabinets: and ar- 

chives : as the old arms and utenſils of e 

Romans are kept in muſeums for the inſpectian 

of the curious, while modern pieces of elegant 

or uſeful workmanſhip are the conſtant | fur- 

niture of our apartments, either for our plea · 

ſure, our convenience, or our defence. Ihe 

poetical fables of the old Penſſans, however „ 

curious or amuſing, dught not to be mixed, 

like glittering droſs, with the pure ore of true 

Hiſtory: but, if ſome ſtudent of Eaſtern lite- 

rature would amuſe himſelf with collecting 

theſe fables, and reducing them to a Siem if 

Per fan Mythology, he would greatly aſſiſt eve 

learnef of the Afatic languages; who, with- 1 

out ſuch help, muſt be ſtopped in every page 
by alluſions to adventures, of which he never 

heard; ſince a man, who is unacquainted with 

the 2 ries, dragons, and enchanters, ſo fre- 

quently introduced in the poems of Ferdufi 3 

who knows nothing of the griffon Simorg, the 

ſpeaking: horſe: of Roffam, the dark fea which 

ſurrounds the world, the mountain of Kaf, or 

the battle-of the twelve ese; can no more _ 

pretend to read the fineſt writings of Perſia, 

than he could underſtand the Odes of Pindar, , 

if he never heard of the Trojan war, the groves 

of Elfjum, the voyage of the Argonauts, ot 

as ſeveral attributes of the heathen Deities. 
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The Pesſians would not readily. forgive iy 
teſumption, if they knew what a liberty I 
pro n with their Chronology, and how many. 
thouſand years I have retrenched from the pre- 
ration of their Empire. They reckon 


tended 
but: eleven Monarchs of the Ben and nine, 
including Darius, of the ſecond vet they 
aſſign to the reigns of theſe raenty princes. a 
Fant od o walks, three, thouſand years, or an 

e fits to each prince one with an- 
| other; | but theſe are. Ae tales: human 
5 nature. is nearly the ſi In all ages 3 and 1 | 

has been proved by che ſtrongeſt induction, 

that Kings ſeldom reigh, one with 8 
longer than eighteen or ten 255 years each & 2: ſo 
that we e ajerie. ms 2 of the Per. 
fran Chrona gers to deſire of aggrans. 
dizing us country, by tage its. Ant, ME 
ſo far n truth. e af Dt { 


EF is with che ae NE” that Iy yen» 
ture io add an obſervation, of my own upon 
any Work of NEWT ;,. whoſe. admirable 
is on the abſtract ances, and an the ap- 
plication of thoſe ſciences to natural Philoſophy, 
exhibit the nobleſt ſpecimen of perfectian, 0 
which the human intèllect can be exalted ; and 


whole n on wa e 1 in- 
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capable, from their very. ture; of RAG te. 
monſtration, hre not without many ſttokes of 


that piereing genius, which raifed hm above. 


all men wis ever lived: but it appears to me, 
that his medium” of twetity years to a reigu 
too general, And that, in ſome ages and 


it muſt be conſiderably leſß, in others, fs 
greater, according to the neceffary differerice 
of government ot manners, in the different 


res of the world. Thus,” eee 


empi 
the duration of the modetn ¶Mulio dynaſties, 
ſince the decline of the” Califare; with the 


reigns of the ſeveral princes,” I ade obſerved; 


that thoſe Monarchs have fetdom ſitter 'On tho 


nk 


throne longer than ten or twelve ente ese 
at a medium; for, if one ot r 
have comrived to hold their ſeats forty Fears, 
the greater part of them Have res e * fo 
or ſeven, and many habe beef dethironed in a 
few months, ſome, even in a few- 25 After 
their acceſſion; This cat E owibg to nothing, 
bur the imperfectiom of thoſe unhappy 
ments, where a Sultan no ſooner has 
dem on his head, than ee oye er 


brothers, form a _confederacy, a int him, ſo | 


| that he either periſhes in the eld, or cloſes 

riſon, to make room for one of 
0s, who frequently meets with the | 
fame fate: this is apparent from almoſt. any 
page in the Hiſtories. of modern. Aha. Pn | 
of t 


Cale was. different in the * 
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Perſan Empire: the ſovereigns were clini | 
deiied by he people, whom. they had civic 
| lized;,: temperance of thoſe early ages 
might Ry to lengthen their natural lives; and 
few of them were diſturbed by civil wars or 
r that we may ſafely allow the 
2 of. ve hundred and fixty years to the two 
firſt families of Perſian Kings; or twenty-eight 
to a reign; which tation, if we count 
backeerdy,. from the death of Darius, in the 
threerlundred:thirtieth\ year before CHRIST): | 
will place the foundation of the\Perfan Mo- 
Fin the eight-bundred-ninetieth year be- 
foten the ſame Epoch, about faurreen years) 
rn 9, Newton, aſter the burning of 
and-Jaſt e century; before ſome General 
or of; Tohmurgs faunded the dynaſty 
of the Miau ie hut here we muſt obſerve, 
that it s not oſſible fut us, to fix the preciſe ö 
| years, ;3h; Which! each uf theſe ancient 5 
narchs, began his teigns erchow:long each of 
then, ceallj ſt; an his chrone; ſo that theſe be 
calculations, when we deſcent! to minute par- rei 
te maſt _— be very uncertain, an by: 
64 59680113072: 9695 -: foi | 
feet el AT 10 901 511 £ 122 75 
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here we e to find the peleer 
3 we muſtj like the od Hraderichs,” be 
enam gen bare probability: Te eonclude? 
any eſſential miſtakes be detected i this 
*  paduochcare, ©'the” reader will "Excuſe. 
hem, when he reflects upon the great 15 
of dark and intzieate points, which wy (ifs © 
uſſed in it; and uf theebſcurity'of dee ee 
de not a ſufficient plea for che, eprdtits; Which - 
may be dit d in theawork Hit. SE“ 
fred, to uſe the words of ow the'prefuce” 
o his juvenile Poems, rhef nber ure f: 
hings in — web he do fi 
under the age of flue un 
indeed, 55 oom poſed in the inet vals — 1 
leiſure in 1 hr —— I Dad 
applied my mind to u it a 8 
— which ĩt — — 2 
the ſole object of my! life >" "Wiktever- then 
be the fate of this pre * Itett nerer e 


tempted to vindiente a ſw ab, 
be thought exceptionables ibat/thall'= 
teſign my . for thi fake! hs - 


bracing others, which may ſeern inte Pros 
bable ; being perſuaded, that nothing is. more 
laudable than the love of Truth, nothing more 


odious than the obſtinzey of petſſſtin 

rour. Nor ſhall: I eaſihy Ne 3 

have diſburdened aten ef two mee Pieces; 

which are now. in the e preis, "to; any 

other work. of. che kteraty®) ad eder "Held | 
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 eonfine myſelf, whally to that branch of k nog 
ledge; in which it is my chief — 
excel. It is a painful — that the 
pfrofeſſion of literature, by far the moſt labs. 
rious of any, leads to no real benefit or trut 
glory whatſoever... Poetry, Science, Letten 
when they are not made the ſole buſineſs af life, 
may become its ornaments in proſperity, ani 
moſt. g conſolation in change: of 
ut, if a man addicts himſeli entirely 
to learning, and hopes by that, either to raiſe 
2 or. —— b —— 


5 1 chat other org; "othes: fludion, are 
— — 3 and that, uvleſs: he can aſſert hit 
on independence in active life, it will avail 
him little, to be ſavoured by the learned, 
eſteemed by the eminent, or recommended 
even by Kings. It on the other hand, 
that no external advantages can make any 
amends for the loſs of virtue and integrity, 
which alone give a. perfect comfort to him 
who poſſeſſes them. Let a man, therefore, 
who wiſhes to enjoy, what no fortune or 
bonour can beſtow, the bleſſing of ſelf- 25 
kation, aſpire to the glory given to Peric 
a celebrated Hiſtorian, | of: e. 
with all uſeful knowledge, of expr 
* knows with — and freed, 5 of ty loving 
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bis friends and country, and of diſdaini, 
can purſuits of, Jucre and intereſt *. 
he only career, on which an honeſt man 


ought to enter, or from which he can hope 
to gain any ſolid iche. theol vos 0 
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bounded on all fides' 
has the Huclian Tex on the ſouth, 
directly oppoſite” to it: the Perſian 
the Aſaticls call it, the Green Sea, bbs 
uphrates, elle Cyrus and Araxes, the "4 
Battrus, ind the 15 e branches of the TE . 

ice it on the other ſides from Arabia, Ye 
ria, from Georora, from Tur keſtan, an 
nals. As alt the provinces in in this En 1 
have changed their boundaries in 4 © 
des, it will not de eaſy to reconcile 6840 
ut we. ſhall mee to make them agree as 
nearly as poſlible. VVV 
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A DESCRIPTION or ASIA. | 
PARS x, or Perjis, has on the ſouth a gulf, 
to which it gives its name, and along which it 
extends near three hundred leagues: it has Kermin 


on the eaſt ; Khuzi/ign on the welt ;, and a a 
deſert, named Noubekdigdn, which Aur ths rx 
on the north, divides it from Kboraſin, or, T 
Province of the Sun. On the border of this de- 
ſert is the beautiful valley of Bawin f, often al- 
luded to by the Arabian poets, which is reckoned 
one of the four Paradiſes of Aſa; the-other three 
are the vale of Damaſcus, the banks of the river 
Obolla, and the plain of Sogd, in the midſt of 
which ſtands the flouriſhing city of Samarcand: | 
all theſe places are ſaid by travellers to be de- 
_ lightfully pleaſant; and the mildneſs of the air, 
: ſerved to the clearneſs of the rivulets, which 
eep a perpetual verdure on the plains, give us 
the idea of the moſt charming ſcenes in nature. 


| . rie e * i VG * by 
The fineſt cities in Perfic are, 1. SHIRAR, 
ſurrounded with pleaſant gardens, and famous 
for having given birth to the poets, Hafez and 
- S4d1 : its inhabitants are fair and well made, and tl 
are remarkable for the livelineſs of their wit, d 


2. YEZD, the birth-place of Sharfeddin Ali, an Ml 


elegant author, who wrote the life of Tamer/anes Ml © 


and, 3. FIRU ZABAD, or, The Region of H. i. 
pineſs, where a very able grammarian was born,  " 
who compiled an admirable dictionaty of the 
1 

l 


c which he juſtly entitled } ; 
c4mus, or, The Ocean; he lived in the fourtee 
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century, and Canaan: is aid to have 55. kim 
reſent of ſive thouſand a © P61 is as 
alled Ti desde. e F 


When you ave paſſed i 2 FIN So 1 
digin, you enter the Fü of K H ORA- 
SAN, the Baftriang of the Ancients : it is the 
moſt eaſtern kingdom of Iran, and takes its 
name from Kbor &, an old word for the Sun. 
It is bounded on the north by the Orus, 
on the weſt by a deſert, and on the eaſt by 
the mountaing of Candahdr, which ſeparate it 
from India. Its. principal cities, all of which _ 
have been at different times the ſeats of Kings, 
wk 1. BAL KH, where Lboraſp, ſucceſſor to 

us, retired, having placed his ſon , upon the 
ee of Perſia ; ; it was the birth- place of Mike | 
bend, the hiſtorian, and of the ſublime; poet 
Celaleddin, who wrote the .Mz navi, a moral | 
work, highly eſteemed in the Eaſt. 2. 2. HERA 7. 
the Aria of the Greeks, whence. the territory 
mne on it was called Ariana; it Was 4 

magnificent City, till it was ruined by the Tar- 
tars : the learned Khondemur, who. 55 born in 
it, gives us a full deſcription of its palaces, 
moſques, and gardens, in the twelfth chapter of 
his General Hiſtory. 3- MERU SHAH7AN, or, 
The Delight of 74 af ; f was once a pleaſant city, 
but had the ſame fate with Herat. 4. NISHA- 
POR, which Was built or en 85 # 8 
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This word is dad by ati bat, & in 


the modern language of the poets, it is commonly ' joined | 
vith Os a word of the ſame meaning. 0 
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the. apes. of of Ba. am, king of Perfia 


' who, after a number of adv 


of _ are pe: > has 79 11 1900 dn an Ar- 
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ſon of Ardeſhir. Several excellent men 

born 10 l City; the chief of whom mn 
Att#r, who wrote" a Pendndma, or. book. 
firudtions, and Catebr, Who compoſed 4 0 


pho 
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ed Bids, ur ch Was 


E. 4: 58. Dov © ale MESH HED 100 or, Te 


century 


ker Capital if Khoraſen; it was the native city of 


onomer Nastreddin, and, 


ae * Fs 1 


By s in it. The httle town of 
aA to be me 


9 xn ems its on 2 eat vat Ts of 


nd are preſerved at Oxford in twenty-two 
umes. He iſhed in the middle of the 
th century, and dedicated one of his 

ns to Mohammed II. The cities of, Ball, 
erat, and Meru, or at leaſt the names of them, 
are ver ancient: Mir are faid, to he men 
tioned" by Zerduſbt, in the firſt fection of. his 
Pazend, among he ſixteen delightful places, 


_ which . ried, and Aberman, ende 
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ar, en the W. aer 77 
of Gour, famous — of turkis: loner, 
between which and India lies the territory 

River ; it touches alſo, at its eaſtern Cone, 


on the ſouth; and joĩns on · che north to Zable/tdn. 


The country! of -Segg/tan conſifts chieffy of plains, 
and is very fruitful in in palm- xrees; it 1 is alſo rich 


monly pure. Its chief cities are, 1. B O 

whence: a moral poet of great feputation in 
Penſa was named 5087; and, 2; ZERENCE, 
which: was a populous: and commercial town 
during the reign of the S farin princes. This 


ID Rd IR oe IE 


12. 
<> 


Gyrus, held it as a fief from the Kings of 7 | 
The cities of note in Zab/e/tdn are, 1 wor 5 by 
which, indeed, is generally reckoned the capital 
of another: province, named CABULISTAN, and 
no man, as the Indians ſay, can be called the 


Cibul. 2. MEIMEND, an agreeable town, ſur- 
and with gardens, that produce has 208 fruit. 


n eee me. oO = | "= 0d 2 =: 


family of Mahindd; who; 


ruler of India, who has not taken poſſeſſion of 


— 
— 
- 


the province of MN TAM which-makes;a part of 
Sind it has another deſert, and part of Mocran, 


in mines of gold, the orf which 1 18: 55775 


province, and ZABLESTAN, the ancient: Ara 
choſia, were conſideredꝭ as one principality by the 
old Perſiant; and Raſam, tlie e 1 


rounded with meadows watered b y freſn ſtreams, 
3. GAA NA, or GAA NIN, from which. che : 


vinces: in the tenth century were called 5 — | 


vir; it is an unpleaſant city; and its inha- 
bitants are forced to: ſend. to leimend: for their 
fruit and herbage : this city, as well as Cabul; was 


under the dominion of the Indian Emperor in the 


preſent century, but they were an eaſy conqueſt 
to the Perfiahs. 4. BAMIAN, which Genghix 


took: oP ſtorm in the year 1221, and almoſt 


A ruined, 


vil 


\ | 8 a * 
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i bla Hef 3/4 


we e Pues iis large provitice of SIND® ; 


next to Sege/t#n, becauſe,” though it is gener 
reckoned a part of India; yet it comprehend 


both MOOGCRAN, the ancient Gedrgiu; and 
 MULTAN, which have been conſidered as pro- 
vinces of Perſia; and hert we may obſerve, 


that the Eaſterns divide the Indian Empire into 
two parts, whieh they call HIND, and SIND+ 
by Hind, in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, they mean the 


diſtricts on both ſides of the Ganges, and by 


Sind, the country that lies on each ſide of the 
Sindab or Indus, eſpecially where it diſcharges 
itſelf into the ocean . Sind, therefore, includmg 


Mcran and Multan, is bounded on the ſouth by 
the Indiun ſea, which embraces it in the form 
of a bow: it has Hind on the eaſt, and dn the 
weſt, Herman, with part of 8 eftan, which alſo 
bond it on the north; but if, with ſome Geo- 

graphers, we make it comprile even Zabiglan | 


and C4611,” its northern limits will extend as far 
as  CASHMIR f, that delightful and extracts 


dinary valley, celebrated over all Aſia for the 
ſingular beauty of its inhabitants, the ſerenityiof, 
its air, and the abundance of its delicious fruits: 
if, again, we include Caſhmir alſo in this di viſion 
of India, it will reach as far northward »as/ 
= or 2 the 2 of the dineſt 
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Tartary. on the welt and north; but we. are 
wandering ro OUS: og = 2 us e 120 


ere a i 5 9. 
W Hi 

The TS ities off Sc arg,, B oe 
where the Portugueſe had. a ſettlement. 2. MAN. 
SURAT, which we by contraction call Surdt, 
ſituated in the territory of RAHn AA, a city 2 
well known to our merchants. and travellers: "HS 
and 3. B1RU N, famous for being the birth- 1 
place of Aþu-Rib4n an excellent Aſtronomęr anßag 
Philoſopher, who travelled forty years in / dis 1 
in — of knowledge; though ſome writers | 
5 pv him to be a native ious another 1 Ho * 


8 


4 3 


ub 2 
— 5 


n eee 


0 r 


Reva Arn) "the: rote Rob w_ eh 
are waſhed-by a branch of the Indus, and — | 
is the province of KERMAN*, or, as the Anci - 
ents called it, Carmania; which is bounded =_ 
the deſert on the north, and on the fouth by, 
the Perſian gulf: the ſoil of Kermdn-i is extremely 
dry, as it is watered by no conſiderable river. OK 
The cities of this province are, 1. 'S[RFAN — - 
which the inhabitants. have ec w to watern 
with artificial canals. 2. ZEREND, . and . 
HORMUZ, which was formerly on the con- 
tinent, but was afterwards transferred to an 
iſland of the ſame name in the gulf of Perſia. 
The commerce of this city was removed by the | 2 
Perfians to the port of Abbas, or Gamen. Mar, 
learned men were born in Kerman, the mo | 
celebrated of whom: were the ru I 


ee. AL 


Fermant, 


BY: DES eRIFTION o ASTM. 


Rermini, and Onadeddin: the Stef 
femarkable for che- richneſs and 


ſphenddur of 
his ſtyle, the ſecond for the correctneſs and 


* of his verſes; they both _—_ * COON | 
afk their Ockeo-are Regie. 069-110 conter , 
n / 

10 the wel of Pure is the Was. Wes of RET. 
ZIST; AN*,” which the Greeks" ealled Suftkna;: it | 
Has no mountain in it, but conſiſts Wholly of 
large plains; It has part of Perſſan [r#k on the 
north, the Gulf to the ſouth; and it — 
weſtward 48 far as the plains e 


1 BY Fa, 8 en 
—— e | fouth r 1,81 220 = 
07 Suſiana, to Balſira' 8 erer en 


e e 
But he proneunees the ee Mee 
properly, and makes alſo à conſiderable: mi- 
take, in putting into the mouth of h T 22. 
the name of a+ city, which war not binit 
hundred years after the Tempratiam The princi- 
pal cities of Nbusiſtus are, 1. 705 TIA. 0 r 
 SHUSTER, ' the ancient” Suſa,; famous for 
manufactory of rich velvets. 2. HAZ, which 
has a large territory, or rather province aroumd 
it: the country of Abtoax contains the ſmaller 
cities of Cortob, ns den en - and ſur 
Aan. ont: e 
/ i + yoy go wore oath * 


ANL or Babylonian Ih dx 4; the ane 
9 or  Chalded, com nd. the: "wy 


947 ue * 


raiſed o 
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A DESQRIPTION.or ASLA. 


uently- bas 
11145 — on the eaſt. This was the feat 


which he gon esch Gde of the Tigris, ande | 
opatamia-on:'the welt,” and Cie 


of the Babyltyoan princes 3: and the mains/iof 


Babel or Babylon ara ſtill ſuo wn at ſome diſtanee 
from BAGDA the capital of the 1 


— "by ad the. Calif Aman. Thi. 
cent Ee a * W- was 
wry the ſpot, here 4 — 


the city Wa { Bagdad was: alſo called 
44UR4; by which name: tlie illuſtrious and 


had — built a palace, wich. ſho called 

the gift. of Bag, the name of: her idok; but 
r; namad it the Manſion of Paace, becauſe 

he had juſt put an * to — a, when 


amiable: Togrdi mentions it in his poem, 


entitled Fe frag The Arabrans, who inhabited 


tn Gy under the 5 were remarkable for 


2 


the-p Urit d gan ok their dialscrz, _—_— 


— 28 a native of Bo ood pee the — ol 
Arabia. The — Perfrans,. and: Turi gon 5 
been ſueceſſively in poſſeſſion of this city: it ws 
taken in the year 1638 by. the Sultan Aarau III. 
and it has remained to this day in the hands of the 
Triſh princes, for Ahmed, who governed it in 


the preſent century, bad, the. addreſs to defend it 


againſt the repeated aſſaults of the Perfians.. The 
other conſiderable cities of Irũl are; 2. MH, 
from which the ancient Arabicł letters are called 6 


Cißck, for the modern characters were not in- 


vented till the begi ginning of the tenth century. 


The neighbourhood * fa has been rendered 


ike, ho was, killed. on the plain of 


farvod © to-the Perſians by the tombs of Al, and 


A DESORIPTION's 6 4814. 
Kerbeld x. 3. HEIF, remarkable for a Wusel 


of naphtha or bitumen, with which, according 
to the Oriental tradition, the tower of Babel way | 


built on the plains of Sexaar. 4. MADAIN, neat 
which the ancient Ct2/iphon probably ſtood ; "it 
vas the metropolis of Irat in the reign of Perviz; 
; whoſe throne of maſſy gold, * jewels; 


together with other ineſtimable treaſures, was | 


N 15 it, after the battle of Cads a, and-phins 


5 * the Arabs. 5. HOL VAN, where the 


ed to reſide in ſummer for the freſhneſs 


| _ its air; it ſtands in the mountains between | 


the two Iraks : and, laſtly, BAS RA a com- 
mercial City well known to our merchants; * 


is unpleaſantly ſituated, by reaſon of the un- 


common — of the ol; but not far from 
it the river Obolla flows through a delightful 


valley, and makes it one of the moſt beautiful 


ſpots in Alia. In this city was born the cale- 
brated Hariri, who compoſed a moral work in 


fifty. diſſertations on the changes of fortune, 


and the various conditions of human life, in- 


terſperſed with a number of agreeable adven- 
vgs and e * e er oe a wn _ 


Q 3 * 
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Nr. Harway has tort this Baby * 

into a Perfian Prophet, whom he calls Chee. ( 
page 74) Such 2 miſtake is very excuſable, as the name of 
Kerbela rings, ſays M. I Herbelot, in all the elegies that ha 


been co 3 on the death of Huſſein; but the worthy. 


writer had too great a confidence in his Lee ö 


twelve prophets, or, more properly, hi -prieſts of * * 


Perfant, are Ali, Haſſan, Hufſcin, Ali II. Mohammed,  Fafar, 


Muſa, Riza, Abu afar, Ali III. Haſſan II. and Mala, 
who is ſuppoſed by the zealots of the ſe& to be till living, 


and * to appear on the laſt day 1 the M. Nb. 


© © = 


11 * 
aj i. 


ayle 


e FIN OST by fe. 


accurately, m 
of the Arabick 2 


frequently gave names to countries from che 


which they produced: thus 2 art of Africa was, 
m 
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ſtyle of theſe diſcourſes * is: ſo rich, elegant, 

and flowery, that a aul de who underſtands them | 

y be called a 1 1 e 
, ee „ 


. PERSIAN: RAR. named alſo CUHIST Aer : 
the mountainous: country, and GL BAL, which has # 
the ſame ſenſe in Af a ſeems to be the Partbia „ 
of the Ancients : it is remarkable, that the words 
Parthia and Perfis were both taken from one 
word, that is, Pars, or Parth, for the Aftatichs 
had a letter, which they ſometimes/pronounceds _ 
th, and ſometimes: s ; Fart f ſignifies a Leepard , 
and the country might, perhaps, have taken its 
name from its being infeſted with beaſts of that: 
ſpecies: but this is only offered as a conjefture,” 
and the fact, on which it is 8 „may hap+- 
pen not to be true; it however, ſome” 
weight to this opinion, that the: people of 4. 


„ » 


animals which were found in'them, or the plants | 


very. e named Libya Labia f, which 

ſignifies a Liangſs in the eaſtern dialects. It max 

be worth while to remark in this place, that „ 
Old man of the js pr wit who is mentioned in 

our accounts of the Cruſades, ' was no other! 

than a Prince of the I/mazlian family, who 

rei ed in  Gebal, or the mountainous: * : 

with the title of Sheikh, an Arabick word, 11 
fying e an fs pad as well as 4 e Wh 


mn 


— 


| dee, or mig n 


i 15 Arabic LY 3 8 ä | 
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he twa Traky) are faid' to de E phy 
l their demities ute particularly dXferibal 7 
| K 
lein, the dual number of ba % 911 Jo | 


. The: privcipal.CLities. of cas, aa 4 10 | 
PAHAN, which. the Sef fartily> mate He Ev 
tropolis of their kingdom. The ſplendeu 
_ riches, of this city 2Abbas.: ae Riv ze. 
diate ſueceſſors are well known in Europ by the 
relations of Chardin, who has defevibed them with” / 
a; minute exactneſs;::but for us, who prefer the 
| 2 . of its inhabitants to the luxury of its: 
gs, 


it will be ſufficient to mentien the learned: | 
men, who were born in it: the chief of then 
were Omad Elcdteb, who publified the life ef 
Seldbeddin, whom we call Salaam, in ſeven 
volumes, and an account the Siege of Jeriſam 
in « ſeparate work, both written 8 a flowery amd” 
elevated ſtyle; and the poet Kinidleddin; who: 
left à Dinan, or collection of his elegam verſes- | 
2. HAMADAN, an agreeable city, futuated' wear” 
the mountain diuind, and remarkable for 4 fe 
and temperate! air; it was the bir ce of aſp" 
eloquent writer, who produced forme thetorica 
diſcqurſes, in imitation of which, Hari toms 
poſed his admirable diſſertations. 3. NM, where 
the richeſt Per/ian fills were woven. 4. CA SHA 
famous likewiſe. for its manufactopy of fill, And 
for the dangerous venom of its ſcoppions, whitely 
has even paſſed into a proverb. 5 7 
called alſo Cendlabdd, or the Region of Beauty, . 
where many able ſcholars, and learned. hiſtorians | 
were born. 6. REL. the-moſt pt of 
Parthia, in which were born the ſublime phil 
pher — and * ITY — 4 
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them together... 
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g Europe, 38 to. 
died e NOHA TEN Hu 
or being the ſcene of the Fir battle, whichit 


Perſans were able to give to the Arabs, who 


an 
called Ra, whaſe, works. begin. 52 be. known 


ey a complete victory under the fromaad.o 5 


n Temen in the year of Chriſt 641. on 2 
which the 4rahians call * The viele EO! 7 vic tori 
Theſe cities, er 14 5 aug, 
others, cen eier! t UL 
traveller, Che * 8 10 213 10 4 3 . RB BN 


_ The or 2 1 PAN! . on the 1 the 
V 
HAzorbigian, the 85 dia; its ſouthern limits 


eee og. 5 4 | R 
tth, and' ARMENA, Or 4 


are the Oey „ +: eee ak * 8 


y ſome Eaſtern Geographers. as One Province 


rt of. Noubengi iy 23 aud, on the Weſt, 


or Kingdom, and we may, therefore, deſcribe 


by part of Fortin 4 — e 
art ahiſtan, an e Caſpian provinces, 
— I weſt, by Rum, or the lower Aſia; on the 


north they have Georgia and Circaſſia, on the 
e ee 


part of the ancient Aſſy: ria. The moſt, remark 
able cities of Aarbig fl are; 1 ARDEBIL, 


| conſidered as ſacred 2 the Penſant, for contains 
ing the tombs, of Sefaddle and Heider, the yene - 
rable, Nen * the ata WU 2 ane 
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commonly called Tauri, which; if ve lt ] 


$ ws Aa large and beatitiful city, but hi 
wg much Cn oy during the Late diſordea 
in Perſia: it ſtands at the ot ef a mountain 
which + the Greeks called Orontes, a word = 
rupted, perhaps, from Orond ; and: a' ſmall riv 
winds throug its ſtreets. ' The air df Turi 
cool, dry, and ſo healthy, Y — It 93 to have 
taken its name from t/a uality by 
noxious infection; for 73 ab 
Riz is the participle of Ri eons, 0 di 
There was an ancient city, which ſoo | 
in the ſame place, and is called d Table by 


The moſt illuſtrious s perſon born at pl rg | wa / 


the poet Hemam, who flouriſhed in tlie in 
quan by and Was contem Dorary with ga. 2 
ry told b M. d Herbe 
ich, thoug * N 


5 to meet A in a e 25 ug 9p 


long time without knowing one another, an 


diſcovered the places of their birth 3 ſome tin *Y 
after, Hemam, obſerving that Sadi.was almoſt ; 


bald, 2 defect imputed to the air of S 


| howed him che bottom of a cup; which he held 
in his hand, and aſked him how,rt happened, that: | 
the heads of the Shirazians were lite that cup: Sad, 


without heſitating, took the cup, and, preſenting 


the hollow part of it to his companion,” elf n 1 
Vt, ſaid he, how 'rt' happens that the heads of the 


Tabrizians are like this. Hemam, who was ve 
rich and well born, was furpeie at 


' 3 . 4 * - 2 1 ) 
n 2 n a ba 1 * 


E n *— bt 2 


ae eg And 


à bath or at 4 banquet”: they eonverſed for” 2 | 


at * @ ſnart' a 


A DESCRIPTION or ASIA. 


reply from a derviſe, for Sadi uſed to travel in 
that dreſs, and began to treat him with more 


was highly pleaſed with them, and af-ed him 


Hemam ; he anſwered, that they were greatly ad- 


« his beloved and him, but that it was time to 
* remove it, and have @ full view of her perfec- 
&® tons.” Upon this they made themſelves known 


{lp till their death . 


GANGTA, and ERIVAN, its. Capital, azJarge but 


or any other ornament than a number of gardens, 
and vineyards. Some Geographers, and among 


Ceorgia or Gurgiſtan; theſe are SHAM CUR, and 
TEFLIS, a city not large but tolerably elegant: 
it is waſhed on the eaſtern ſide by the river 

er or Cyrus, and defended on the other ſides 
by ſtrong and beautiful walls. „ 


SHIRV AN * and DAGHESTAN + or 7. 3 
ry of racks, are thoſe provinces which Milton calls 


i — hea * — — 
. [cy 
—Thg 
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reſpect: Jon come, ſaid he, from Shiraz ; do you 
« bnow $adi? has he compoſed any new piece of” 
« poetry! Sad: replied, that he knew him, and 
repeated ſome of his fineſt verſes. The other 
if the people of Shiraz ſet any value on the poems of 


mired, and repeated a couplet taken from them, 
which intimated, ** that there was a veil between” 


to each other, and caltivated the ſtricteſt friend- 


The great cities of Arran and Armenia are, 


unpleaſant town, without any fine edifice in it, 


them the prince of Hamah, place in Armenia : 
the cities which we -confider as belonging to 


* . 
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The Hyrcanian cliffs 144% A 
Of nn s, and dark Iberian dales. 5 55 | 


The firſt of them ſeems to be deiiveds Sa 
Shir, a lion, and the ſecond from Digh, a cliff 
Dag heſtan, the ancient Albania, which is inha. 
bited by a bold and warlike race of banditti, 
called Lekztes, reaches along the Caſpian to the 
borders of the Ryfian Empire: it has on the 
north the vaſt deſert of Capchic, which has ever 
been the nurſery of hardy and untamed war 
. riours; and extends from the Molga to the im. 
menſe regions of north-eaſtern T: artary or Siberis 
The cities of Shirvdn are, 1. BAC, a port on 
the Caſpian lake, whence it is called the Sea if 
 Bacu: 2. SHAMAKHI, a city well known ti 
the Rufſians : and 3. DERBEND or the barrie, 
Which ſtands at the foot of Mount Caucaſus a 
Keita, and commands the Caſpian : this plac 
Was called by the ancients Caſpiæ porte, by. the 
Turks, Demir Capi, or, the gate of iron, and by 
the Arabs, Babelabwab * or the important pu 
ſage. It was anciently conſidered as the bout 
dary of the Perſian Empire, and an old kiny 
of Perſia built to the north of it a vaſt wall, lk 
that of China, which has been repaired at diſe 
ent times, in order to prevent the incurſions 
the Khozars, and other ſavage nations, who 1 
feſted the rocks between the Caſpian © ail 
 Euxine ſeas. Some ruins of this mound are | 
to be feen, and the cement of it is as hard! 
marble. This city was once thought ſo cot 
ſiderable, that the governor of it had the pri 
lege of giving a audience in a WT hair, when 


eo. WY 
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the territory around it was called Serin - d i heh bo . | 
or, the throne of gold x. . | 


DEM and CHILAN, tlie chaniny; MID Y | 
of the ancient Cadu uſu. and. Gela, are deſcribed 


together by the - illuſtrious Geographer Ab.! 


Feds, prince of Himah, who reckons but ſeven 
towns in them, neither of which are at all re- 
markable: theſe provinces, according to him, 
contain two degrees from ſouth to north, and 
about three from weſt to eaſt. Theſe two coun · 
tries, joined to TABERESTAN, and MAZEN- 
DERAN +, ſeem to form the great kingdom, 
called by the Ancients Hyrcama and Margiana. 
The ca. of Mazenderän is, A:TERABAD, 
which ſtands in the territory of Jorjan ; and the 
chief city of Tabere/ftan fy AMOL, the birth- 
place of Ibn Foreir or Taberi, an exact and 
agreeable Hiſtorian, whoſe work was pub 
lthed in Arabick at the beginning of the tenth 
century, and has ſince been ti anſlated * eminent 

writers into Perſian and T: Tur ie. GE” 


| Kbuarezm,. or KHAREZM t, the a or : 
the ancient Choraſmii, lies on each ſide of the 
Oxus, as far as the place where it formerly 
diſcharged itſelf into the Caſpian ; ſo that it be- 
longs partly to Iran, partly to Turan: it has 
great Tartary on the north and north-eaſt, 
Aber gf on * es and, is bounded on n the 


=> 
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eaſt by the Tranſixan provinces. The won 

Kharezm ſignifies in old Perſian an eafy ronqueſt; 
and took its name, we are. told, from an ex- 

preſſion of Cyrus, who, having in this country, 

_ defeated a numerous army of Turanans, with 
little loſs on his fide, was heard to fi 
Kharezmi bud, or, it was an eaſy victory; a tradi. 
tion, which ſeems to prove the antiquity of the 
Perſian language, for Rean, in the modern 
dialect, fignifies à battle, and Bid, it was, 
The Kharezmians have always been efteemed- 
lovers of muſick and poetry; ſome of their 

. verſes are preſerved in Arabick, which were very 
ſprightly and elegant. They have not a very 
warm climate, for their rivers are generally 

frozen in winter. The principal cities of Kharezm 
are, 1. CORCANGE, whoſe inhabitants uſed to 
traffick in raw ſilk and faffron.; it ſtands on the 
weſt of the Oxus, which in this place bends its 
courſe to the north. 2. CATH; once the capital 
of the province. 3. HEZARESB, famous for a 
caſtle almoſt impregnable. 4. DARGAN, the 

_ firſt city which you enter, if you come from Meri 
in Kheraſin, 5. ZAMAKHSHAR, renowned only 
for being the birth-place of a 1 ſcholar and 
able grammarian, commonly called Zama h ſbari x, 

author of a moſt learned and entertaining work 
in ninety-nine chapters, which he choſe to en- 
title A/ Rabi, or The Vernal Recreation + : to theſe 
cities. Abulfeda adds FARABR a ſmall town cloſe 
to the Oxus, near which the river is fordable, 


— 
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wards the ſource of the Gihun or Oxus, and are 


and the town of Vakh 


We have a colleftion of, poems. by a native of 
this country, who is commonly, called Badak/Þ ; 
one of his couplets is quoted by M. d Herbelbt, 


my fs - $3. <>-: 


glaſs, that is always alternately high and low f. 
On the ſouth of Badalſbän is the province and 
city of CANDAHAR |}, ſituated ne 

tains, which the Greeks called Por eaniſit. 


ſituated in tle. moun- 


ALGEZIRAH, or the Peninſula, for {6 the 


as its Greek name imports, between. the two 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, or, as the Eaſterns 
call them, Degelah, and Fort. This extenſive 


which took their names from as many Arabian 
tribes, who formerly ſettled in them; that of 
Becr 18 beſt known to our Geographers. The 
principal cities of Meſopotamia are, 1. ROHA, . 
called by our writers Edeſſa, which was taken 


* — 
* * 
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BADAKHS HAN. and -TO KHARESTAN X, 
the countries of the ancient Maſſagetæ, lie to- 
” WH fparated from Turdn by the diſtrict of Khotldn, 

þ, which ſtands in a plea- | 
fant and fruitful territory. There is a city alſo 
named Badakh/hin, near which are ſome mines, 
where the balaſs rubies are commonly found. 


in which he compares the life of man to an Beur- 


Arabians call the province of Męſopotamia, lies, 


country is divided into four D:4r, or cantons, . 
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by the Cruſaders, and afterwards recovered'h 
þ 5 Perfiens from Baldwin, King of Jeruſalem, 
2. HAR RAN, which the, Romans called tg 
dere Craſſus and his army were defeated. 
CCA, not Aracta, as it is written in the map 
the birth-place of. the aſtronomer _ Batini; 1 
Key: accurate obſerver of the heavens. NAS. 
TN, the Nie of the Ancients, w whidi has 
45 a ſubject of perpetual contention between 
the Perjian and Roman Emperors : and, s. MU- 
SEL, near which it is ſuppoſed, that Niniveh 
was anciently built ; it was the native city of 
an excellent mulician, thence named Mihſeli, who, 
by the power of his melody, is ſaid to have 
reconciled the Calif 4! Raſhid to the fair Me- 
ridah, his miſtreſs, at whoſe deiner Ui" Had 
taken ſome offence. „„ IF 
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000 
THE TARTARIAN KINGDOMS. 


HE large and beautiful kingdom, which 


lies between the Gihun and Sihun, or the 
ancient Oxus and 1ixartes, is called by the Per- 
fians TURAN *, by the Arabians, Mawaran- 
nahar +, or, The-province beyond the river, and by 
the Greeks Sogdiana, from the pleaſant valley of 


xXx 
- 1. 
o 
. 


Sogd, which ſhall preſently be deſcribed : they. _ 


might have called it Meſopotamia, if that name 
had not been before apphed to another country. 


It has Tibet on the eaſt, and on the north, the . 


vaſt regions of Turkeftan or Scythia, which reach 


to the confines of the Ruſſian and Chineſe Em- 
pires. The valley or plain of SOGD | paſles 


among the Afiaticks for one of the moſt delight- 


ful ſpots in the world; it is an hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and ſixty in breadth, 
and a large river, named Caz, rolls through it, 
which branches into a thouſand clear ſtreams, 


that water the gardens and cultivated lands, 


with which che Whole plain is covered. In the 
midſt of this vale ſtands the city of SAMAR- 


CAND, which was very rich and flouriſhing in 


the fourteenth century: the territory is now 
poſſeſſed by the Uzbeks, a warlike nation, who 


„** ? : 8 a Ra. 
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unlike the Decamerone of Boccace. 3- ZAMIN, 
4. OSRUSNAH, ſurrounded by a diſtrict, that 


uſually called 4 Yar rant, who flouriſhed in the 


| Getes, Moguts, and Tartars, have, at different 


— 
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A DESCRIPTION or ASIA. 
took it from the deſcendants of TJamerlane. That 
Conqueror was born at CASH, a pleaſant city, 
about a day's journey from Samarcand. In ſhort, 
Sogdiana lies in the ſame climate with 7taly and it 
Provence, and has the advantage of a ſky. per. a 
petually clear, the cooleſt rivers, and the moſt Wl 
excellent fruits. The other famous cities of Ml { 
Tranſoxiena are, 1. BOKHARA, thr ough which tl 
the Ruſſian merchants uſed. to paſs in their jour. b 
neys to China; it was in this century the ſeat of Wl v 
a ſovereign prince, whom Mirza Mahadi. calls 

king of Bel bra, by which he means the whole 
territory ol Sogdiana. 2. NAKHS HEB, where 
a. celebrated author was born, who wrote in 
Perſian a book called The Tales of a Parrot, not 


where the, fineſt manna of all Aſia is gathered. 


has four bundred ſtrong caſtles in it. 5. FAR. 
GANA, the birth- place of a great aſtronomer, 


ninth century. The mountains near Fargãna 
abound in turkis-ſtones, as well as in Þ BI —_— 
of gold and ſilver. | _—_ = 


The vaſt Empire, TS lies 8 the He 
artes, between the dominions of the Czar and 
the Emperor of China, is called by the SOR 
who ſpeak correctly, TURKESTAN x, 
The country of the Oriental Turks, an cds 
and martial people, who, under the names of 


times, poured in great numbers into * more 


i. * 2 * 
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weſtern and ſouthern kingdoms. The principal 
cities of 77 urkeſtdn are, 1. BALASAGUN, which 
was once its Capital. 2. SHASH, which gives 

its name to a river that flows from the Sihun, 
and joins another called Fardb. 3. SHA HRO- 
KHTA, built by Tamerlane upon th birth of his 
ſon, whom he called Shahrokh, or, Check with 
the rok, becauſe he was playing at cheſs, and 
had juſt beaten his adverſary: by that ſtroke, 
when he received news of the prince's birth. | 
This city ſtands on the banks of the Tivartes, 
over which there-is a large and elegant bridge 
in this part. 4. FARAB, or FARTAB, other- 
wiſe called Otrir, the birth-place of two very 
learned men, the great plyloſoxticr and muſician 
Al Faridbi, and an able grammarian, known to 
us by the name of Al Jouberi, or, The Feweller, 
who compiled a voluminous dictionary of the 
Arabick language, entitled Schah, in which the 
principal words are illuſtrated by choſen paſſages 
from the old Arabian poets x. There is nothmj 
very remarkable in 5 other cities of Turkeſtin, 
as 116k, Toncat, and the reſt ; they ſtand between 
the ninety-ninth, and hundred and firſt degrees 

of longitude, -and are between forty-one and 


n ree from n the he an 'The ER of 
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„ This laborious ſcholar lo bis ſenſes through an exceſr.of _ 


learning, and was killed by a fall in a mad. attempt to. fly 
with a pair of waxen wings. Ihe title of his work Sehah 


= ſignifies purity, and alſo health; which gave occa- 


ſion to a ridiculous. miſtake of a French Orientaliſt, who 
tranſlated the life of Tamerlane from the Arabic. the hiſto= 
rian, ſpeaking of the death. of a. certain Arab, ſays, be died 
lle the author of Sehah, that is, by a fall from the top of his 
bouſe, which the F renchman, not n. the nn. 
on he died 7 in * health. ; | 
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ticularly mentioned; it lies between Tony, 


Badakhſhan, and the territory of Ball h; its chief 


city, which has alſo a ee diſtrict around 


tries of KHATA and KHOTEN, which 9 le 
on China, and, in this century, were gover 


dor to Nader Shah. T ic city of Khoten. Mikes 


to that of Tibet. A Perfan poet, 7 | 
© Golwus in one of Bis manuſcripts * *, alludes 
to the muſk of this country in the followi v 
paſſage : ©: When 2 charming letter B'S 
© broug ht. to me, I ſaid; 
« that | Ie from the gardens, or is the 
burning wood of aloes on the cenſer of tha 
„ ſun? or js a caravan of muſk coming from 


cc Kheten +?” To underſtand thels verſen, Nee 


it, is named FAK HSH; and the whole country 
i; repreſented as fruitful, pleaſant, watered. by 
ſeveral rivulets, and even rich in golden ore 
which the ſtreams often bring down. We. > OUR 
n minded with their ſand. ee 


FRO 
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2 
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At the extremity of 7 . are . 8 


by an independent King, who ſent an am 


large territory round it of the ſame name, hie 
is famous for pr W very fine muſk, eg 


ls it the 1 


7 * 5 HEPRY 


* See the Bibliothique Orientale, p | 999. . 'by fom 
accident, the original of the third verſe 1s ne c 
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a molt know, that the Afiaticks have a cuſtom of 0 1 
2 perfuming their letters, which they tie up in | 
* little bags of ſattin or damaſk. The city of 

1d MH CASHGAR alſo, with its territory, belongs, 

wu according to ſome writers, to Khatd ; as well as 

TW KHANE ALEX, which the Eaſtern Geographers 

5 place actually in the Chin tro ire; this is not 

* the Cambalu of our travelle Chich is prope rt . 

i called  Cabalig, and ſtands: 257 y-four de 15 

1 from the Line, and an hundred * — 

che Conarier. | CARAH UM is likewiſe a city of 


Khati, and is ſituated in a large plain oy | 
with black ſand, from which it derives its name. 
All this extenſive Empire was oonquered in the ” 
thirteenth century by Tamugin or Gengbiæ, bo 9 
penetrated even into China, which his ſucceſſor — 
044; almoſt wholly ſubdued, — took the city 


"We 


of Nan Kim, or Nang King, where the Chineſe 
; prince Altun burned himſelf Arty all his 5 
i that he might not fall into the hands "of 0 6 
0 Mul. e 
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r 8 cee SH ws India is ok 


be. Gaunt of -the Hindus it is bounded on the 
' weſt and ſouth by the Ocean, on the north by 
2 oe ee call Dog — rg 1 4 
or ſo the Afraticks call the Pegin 

Ganges, which compriſes the kingdoms of 4 
pra, Aſim, Aracan, and Siam. The country of 
Hind is divided into three parts; . Guxerat, or 
DECA MN, indluſling - moſt of the: ſouthern; pro: 
vinces, and, among them; the city and territory 
of SUMENAT,' where Sadi, as he tells us in his 
Boſtan, had an adventure with the worſhippers 
of an ivory image, whoſe artful contrivance he 
detected at the hazard of his life. 2. MAL ARA 
or, The country of the Malais, which includes what 
the Arabians call Beladelfulful, or, The land of 
. +, and is terminated on the ſouth by the 
pe of Comron, famous for producing the beſt” 
1 a favorite perfume of the Afatichs: 
to the ſouth welt of this promontory are the 
numerous iſlands, which we call Maldives, and 
the Arabs Rabihdt, and a little to the ſouth eaſt, 
the famed Sefandib or Seilan, which pro- 
duces ſo many precious perfumes, jewels, and 
ſpices. M. d Herbelot e that the Eqftern 
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Geographers ſay nothing of the cinnamon; wth- 
which Serandib abounds, and, as they call Shes 
ſpice the word of "China, he imagines, with ſome 


appearance of probability, that it Was tranſ- 


planted to Seilan by the 'Chinzſe, Who, as it is 


currently reported, had once a great connection 
with the natives of that iſland, Farther, ealt- 


ward are the-iflands of Samander, or Sumatrg, 
Rimi, or Laneri, which may, perhaps, be 
Java, though, by the account of it, one would 


take it for the ſame with Samander, and then 


Albinoman will be Java, Jalus, the Moluccas, and 
Mehrage, or Sobarma, Borneo; to which iſle the 


of 


Eaſterns ſeem to confine their knowledge. 


Aſiatick Geography * ; for what they call the 


iſle of Anam, is no other than the ſouthern part 


of the peninſula; which the ancients named The 
Golden Cherſonneſe; and as to Sin, Sili, and Sin- 


dafllat, they are rather ports on the coaſt f 


China than iſlands. The city of Khancu, which 


the learned African Prince Edriſſi mentions, 


ſeems to be the Canton of our merchants. 
The third dividen of Hind i 1s called MABER + 


by the Arabians, and extends from the gulf 25 ; 


engal on both ſides of the Ganges as far north- 


ward as the ſtraits of Kupele ; — here we may 


obſerve, that it is uſual with the 4 faticks to give 


the ſame name to the countries, which lie on 


both ſides of any conſiderable river: thus the 


province of Sind is divided by the Indus, Kha- 


rezm 15 the er oh hy by the erw or am 5 
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the extremity of our Hemiſphere. 
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| A DESCRIPTION or ASIA, | 
dan, Egypt by the Nile, and this part of India 


by the Ganges. The ancient ſyſtem of govern. | 
ment, which prevailed in this country, 18 

. *have been perfectly feudal; all the territories 
were governed by Rai c or Rajas, who held 
their lands of a ſupreme lord called Belhar, the 


ces to 


ſeat of whoſe reſidence was the city of CAN. 


 NOUGE, now in ruins. There is a curious 


Dniverſity by Mr. Pope, and contains the pic- 


4 


tures of all the Kings who reigned in India, from 


the moſt early times to the age of Timur, whoſe 


deſcendant Baber founded the monarchy of the 
Meguls at the opening of the ſixteenth century. 


Capital of a kingdom, which bore the ſame 
name, where a race of M2homedan princes reigned 


before Tamerlane, who were lovers of poetry 


and eloquence, and liberal patrons of learned 
men: this City, as well as a great part of the 


Indian Empire, has been agreeably deſcribed by 


M. Bermer, who tells a pleaſing ſtory of two 
 Raja's, named Gemel and. Polta, who were be- 


fieged in a caſtle by Sultan Acbar, where, fear- 
ing to be led in chains by an inſulting Conqueror, 


they made a deſperate ſally, in which they loſt 
their lives fighting boldly to the laſt moment: 


he adds, that Acbar ordered the ſtatues of theſe 


two illuſtrious brothers to be cut in marble 


upon two elephants, and placed over the gates 


of Dehli. To the north weſt of this city ſtands 
Lahawar or LAHOR, the capital of Penj4b, or, 
The five Rivers, a province fo called, becauſe 
the Indus is in that part divided into five large 
branches : it ſeems to have been the ancient 
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kingdom of Por or Porus x, which is almoſt the 
only Aſiatick word, that the Greeks have not 
corrupted, Our travellers mention a fine road 


of two hundred and fifty leagues, with rows of 


beautiful trees on each tide, that reached from 


Agra to Labor; and it is obſervable that the 


Perſians call that ci K alſo R4hver +, in alluſion, 
perhaps, to this road. We cannot forbear men- 


tioning in this place the city of BENARES on 


the Ganges, famous for an academy or college 


of Indian prieſts, commonly called Bramens, who 
once poſſeſſed all the learning of India, and 
ſpoke the language, in which Bidpai wrote his 
excellent fables : there are ſome of this frater- 


nity remaining, but their learning, it is pro- 
bable, has not been preſerved. among them in 
any great degree, and their ancient language 
begins, like the ha to 0 85 gta er than 


known. 5 : \ y 5 » 
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an abode, a eig hence Bijapir, » tony uſually called 


nur. 
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THE TURKISH Eu. 


PHE peninſula of ARABLA, for ſo it is 0 b 

J the eaſtern Geographers, has the gulf of Peg 

on the north-eaſt, and the ſea of Ommdp on the 

ſouth, whence- the province, that lies bet cen 
them, took the name of Bahrein, or, The Two 

Seas; it is bounded on the weſt by the Bahar 

Al Yemen, or Red Sea, which has alſo the name 


24 


of Celan, taken from a town of Egypt, now 


entirely ruined ; on the north. it. how Sham or 
Syria. The triple diviſion of Arabia into Temen,. 
5 the Happy, He, or the Deſert, and Hajar, 
or the Stony, is well known to every reader; yet 
it will not be uſeleſs to add a ſhort 8 * 
thoſe three provinces. BN 


r EMENN, a delightful country, which had . 
Arabic name from the advantages of its ſitua · 
tion, is divided from Hej4z by high mountains 
and vaſt deſerts; it produces the fineſt incenſe, 
and other valuable perfumes : the ſweetneſs of 
its fruits, the refreſhing ſhade of its woods, and 
the coolneſs of its 4 which flow perpetually 
. down the mountains, make ample amends to 

its inhabitants for the heat of the climate, which - 
= muſt. needs be very intenſe, as the city of ADEN 

is but eleven degrees from the Line. Its other 
principal cities are, J. SANAA, which was the 


+ ſeat of the Tobi s, or ancient kings of Yemen, 
2. ZEBID, nearly in the fame latitude, a com- 


mercial city, known to the merchants, who ſail 
From Ethiopia or India. 3. Mireb, or — * 
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A DESCRIPEION or A814 
city of the Arabian Princeſs who viſited Solomon, 


ſituated in a fertile territory called HA D- 


HRAMUT, the Hadramytene of Ptolemy. We 
muſt not omit, that the entrance into the Red 
Sea is called by the Arabians the gate of tears *, 
becauſe that fore oe TRY ocean Bs is extremely © dan- 
aan 1 875 . „„ . 

HE 747, or the + Dads) is keine e gra 
ted for its two cities, MECCA, the place of 


Mahomed, renowned over all "Afia, "ak its Cabs, 


or Square Temple, which the old Arabians uſed t. 
decorate with the moſt beautiful compoſitions © 


their poets, written in golden characters on the 


ſilky paper of Egypt; and THTREB, or Teiba, 


called alſo, by excellence, ALMEDINA, or The 


City, in which the Arabian ier was buried, 
The chief city of Hasan is Yr AMAMA, which 


gives its name to the territory around it: this 


was the country of the ancient people called 


Thami;d t; who were extirpated, according to 


the traditions of Arabia, for refuſing to break 
their idols at To Foam joe. the prophet 
Saleh. | 


©. „ 92 — 1 
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SHAM % or rie, bs » Hie on the ſouth, TY | 
part of the lower Aja on the north; its eaſtern 


and weſtern limits are the Euphrates and the 


Mediterranean. This country is ſo well known 
to our hiſtorians, ancient and modern, and to 
all our e and e that ny | 
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* In Arabick Coll oh Babelmandeb. 
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Helms be did of i it in me eren a 
ſcarce a city in it, which has not had its particular ! 
hiſtory, written in ſeveral volumes by'authors, | 
who ſeemed to forget how ſmall; a part of the 

lobe they inhabited, compared with the vat 
poke. deſcribed in the preceding pages. The | 
two principal cities of Syria are, 1. DAMASE 


or Damaſcus, near which is a valley or plan 


pence by 5 r ch: 
| one the es of. 
2 7 or Aleppo, where ihe learned Ke 
ck ſo perfect a knowledge of the Arabich 

age. 1 FERUSALEM, or „ The Hay, 
| 4 35 is ſtill held ſacred by the Mahomedans, 
who, whatever may be ſaid. to the contrary, are 
certainly a ſect of. Chriſtians ;. if, indeed, they 
_ deſerve the name, while they follow the i im pious 
rely of Arius. 


RUM 5 or the 1 provinces, which a are alſo 
called Anatolia, have the Empire of Iran on the eaſt, 
and are bounded on the other ſides by the Black | 
Sea, the Archipelago, and the Mediterraneen; this is | 

the country ſo juſtly famed for producing many 
of the great poets and fine writers of the ancient 
world, ſo that, whatever may be ſaid of tlie 
Perſian and Arabian compoſitions by thoſe who 
are unable to read them, it cannot be denied 
even by them, that Aſia has given birth to men of 
the brighteſt parts, and the moſt exalted genius. 
The Thraci ian we Let ſo frequently mentioned 
in the fictions of the old poets, ſeparates this p art 
| of Ao from che woo "CONT ANT, INOPLE, 
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| A DESCRIPTION or ASIA. | 


in Italy, and the art of printing, which was then 


our apartments were firſt adorned with the vaſes 


reaſon and liberty was ee of 


invented, ſerved to promote and to fix it; when 


was diſcovered and ſubdued; when the light of 1 


Cbriſtendom, and delivered it from the worſt of op- 5 
preſſion, the tyranny of fuperfiitren and in peur. 


which was made the ſeat of the Turkiſh Sultans | 
in that memorable period, when learning revived 
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mentioned in the Scripture, ©2997 


2 $90. | ; 
and fixed . +} 
- . S . | 
thole, who firlt began to be civilized, 
gave rife to 7 — tion of Demons and Giants s among 1 
the Perfians, Whô call them Dives 1 75 
ſent them as declared enemies to 1 4 


2, c. 58. TAHMURAS+ ſucceeded his father Huſbeng; he 
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A snokr HISTORY or PERSIA, 


B. C. 865. him, was eminent for his Juſtice and excellent 
Laus, which gained hin the ſurname of Piſþ. 


dad , or The Legi/later, whence the firſt race of 
Perſian Kings took the name of P:/hdadians. 
He taught Agriculture to his ſubjects, and made 
great improvements in the art ; he adviſed them 
to water their fields with artificial canals, a 
cuſtom ſtill frequent in Perſia, where the ſoil is 
uncommonly dry. He alſo diſcovered mines of 
iron in his kingdom, which metal he wrought 
into weapons, and tools for huſbandry. He 
was the firſt, who bred dogs and leopards for 


hunting, and introduced the faſhion of wearing 


the furs of wild beaſts in winter. He is alſo 
ſaid to have built the city of Shu/ter or Suſa, to 
have extended the bounds. of his Empire, and 
to have penetrated as far as the coaſt of the 
VVV. „„ 


* 7 7 


built ſeveral cities in the two provinces of Trat, 
and among them Babel or Babylon, and Niniveh, 


near the ruins of which the cities of Bagdad and | 
| Mufel are now ſuppoſed to ſtand. He aſſigned 


the government of theſe cities, with large ter- 
ritories annexed to them, to his moſt illuſtrious 
- Miniſters; who are known to us by the names of 


Aſſyrian and Babylonian Monarchs, though, moſt 


x. » they payed homage to the ſovereign 
— ß RI Monde: 4-4 


This prince encouraged arts and manufactures, 


and particularly the planting of rice, and the breed- 
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ing of fi lk-worms ; he firſt uſed a complete ſuit of B. c. 335. 
armour, and civilized many barbarous nations. 
whence he was called * Fo or, The Tamer 

7 Giants. | 


CEO finiſhed the City of . ke or, B. C. 100. 
as the Greeks called it, Perſe 5 which his uncle 
Tahmuras had begun, and the ruins of which 


are. ſtill ſhown, by the name of Chehlminar f, 
bt or, The Forty Pillars. He introduced the uſe of 
Je the Solar Year among the Pepſiuns, and ordered 
or the firſt day of it, called Nurùæ ||, when the Sun 
3: enters the Ram, to be ſolemnized by a ſplendid 
0 


feſtival. This gave a beginning to Aſtronomy 

among his ſubjects, and at the — time, per- 

haps, to the idolatrous reſpect, which the com- 

mon people afterwards ſhowed to the Sun. 

Gemſhid, or Gem, for he is known by both 

names, was a wiſe and magnificent prince: 

he was the: firſt, who inſtituted publick baths, 

and encouraged his ſubjects to dive for pearls 

in the Green Sea, or PerhanGulf; he invented 

tents and pavilions,” and diſcovered the uſe of 

lime in building: he built a ſtrong bridge over 

the Tigris, which, according to the Aſatick 
writers, was demoliſhed by the Greeks. Yet 

this illuſtrious monarch was unfortunate. in 

war: he was driven from his throne by Zohäc, 

a native of Arabia, and ſpent the remainder of 

his life in travel. The Queen, his wife, ſaved 4 
her ſon Feridun from the uſurper, and educated  , - 
him in a diſtant retpat. The Perſians ſay, that on 
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a him, drew che ee Feridun from his 


30g 953-13 I A 


*. 0. 2 FERIDUN: i is conſidered decks Perkins as as * 


model of every virtue: he gave the r of 
Hul or Parthia to his Deliverer Gao, as 4 


pri 
<ipality for life; and havin g ſent for the ſtandard; 


 Wiictthat- officer! uſed in his battle againft 
., Fobd; r 


. 174 
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| = life in a ſtudious retirement, divided his vaſt 
. Yominions between his three ſons: he allotted 
ria and the weſtern provinces to Salm, who 
| vas, perhaps, the Salmanaſſer of the Jetot h, 
the country beyond the Gn 
5 hende the Tranſovan Regions were | called 
Nuran, and affigned the kingdom of Khorafan 
and at; the heart of his Empire to Zrage,/ his 


youngeſt dong, whoſe there took the name of 
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1 Thi This Standard, which | bore for many ages the name of 


by the laſt King of the Soſſnio rye, _ his army - gl 
the Arabs at Cadeſta in the year 636 of our æra; but It was 
taken by Saad, Omar's general, wha diſtributed | the Jewels, 


Leh porno it, — . Ir 
— 


2 


al inſtruments were invented i in the reign of 
' Gem/hid; and they add, that e ö and 
Thal were his Contemporaries. 394 4 


nc 8 ZOHAC *, the Uſarp rper, Was 2 ; deteſiable | 
Se -* Tyrant: his cruelty woc the Perſians to re- 
and a General, named Gaa, | having” des. 


retirement, and Placed þ 1 8 the 1 


5, to , 
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„in, which it fill retains. The, "two." Ader u.; . 

brothers, * this diviſion partial, made 
ar againſt Irage, and flew him in *4 crüe!k 

nanner; they would even have -dethrone@ 
widun, had not Maguche ber, ſon of Tages Di”. 

youth of great hopes, led à powerful army | 

joainſt them, and avenged the death of his 

father. - This diviſion of che Perſiah empire 

nto Iran and Turan has been 4 ſource of pet 

getual diſſenſions between the Perſians and Ta... 
ars, as the latter have taken every: o unit, — 2h 

f paſſing the Oxus, aid lay , wal e the n DR EE 
tris of Khoraſat z "they have eden puſhed their „ 

onqueſts ſo 8 0 overtarn- the power 8 

he Call ifs, ane ' afterwards" ke raiſe a mien = 

mpire on the banks WOO $44 3 ks oo | 
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MANUCHEHER * made great i improvements u. C, % * 4 
n the government of Perſia pan" gy was the Arft s 2.4 17 

who began 30 fortity his cities with ramparts and ” 

ditches. was fond of imptoving gardens, ' 

and of cnlbeatings gurious plants. He was not 

fortunate in war, though bis. General and Vizir, 

che ſoa of Nerimam, was the braveſt hero of his 

age. In his reign! the celebrated Neſtam is ui — 

to have been born of Rudaba, an Indian prinn . 

bels, by Zaher or: The golden hdired, a youth of 5 

exiſte beauty and eminent virtues 2 but, as | 

Roſtam was, certainly, a Commander under 

Cyrus, he muſt, if we place him under 

Manuc he her, have. lived ahove an hundred and 

fifty years; which is ſcarce credible, thou gh ich a 3 

ſition PE Im wed! in by e W. TY nl „ 
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xliv- A sHoxr HISTORY or PERSIA, 
B. C. E MARX, ſon of Manucheher, ſucceeded. to 


tee diadem, but not to the glory, of his father, Wl 
While his court was torn in pieces by a number; 1 
of factions, Afﬀrdſiab, King of Fran, a. line 
deſcendant from Tur, ſon & Feridun, paſſed the % 
Oxus with a formidable army, and, havin de 
feated the Perſian Monarch, ſlew him with ha 
own hand. This Invader reigned twelve. years 
in Perſia, but was forced by Zalzer, or Th | 
Prince with Golden Hair, to repaſs the Oxus,, and ſ 
return to his own dominions. It is more than i 


probable, that Afraſiab was a common name for 
the Kings of Aſialicl Tartary, ſince the grand 1* 
father of Cyrus, whom we commonly call 4 
ages, bore the ſame name, and we cannot ſup- if 


po e Him to have n 0 firſt invader 0 0 


Fn 7 7 r 

1 C. ez. „. K was pat long before is Swat u 7 
Tran a ſecond time, and, by forcing the gre] -- 
commanders of Perſia to defend their d 
Principalities, reduced the power of the Pena 

Kings to a ſhadow. Afraſidb, either the monarch c 

. above-mentioned, or another of his Name, 
N * ninth king of Perſia. 12 USTY 7 

B. C. 639. 2 Art u Was a Prince of the royal Une, wh . 
| placed on the throne ow Z * en I anh k 


—— 


99 
+ The family of 9 1 who now reign at — 
are willing to be reputed deſcendants from this King of Tura 


and are flattered with the Epithet of Afraſiab Jab, 0 
5 o Ul] * Peauerful as Afrafiah. | a 


DA 
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the title of King, as the Turanians had overrun B. C. 639. 
great part of his Empire, and kept him in con 
tinual alarm. Theſe are the Scythians of out 
Ancient Hiſtories, who are ſaid about this time 

to have invaded the kingdom of the Medes; 

but our beſt hiſtorians are apt to confound them 

with the Scythians of the North. a, 


GERSHASP *, ſon of Zav, or KISHT ASP, as B. c. 633. 
ſome writers call him, reigned but a few years, 
if it could be called reigning, to have the name 
of King, and to be more Feplefs than his ſub- 
jets : he was the laſt prince of the Piſhdadians. 
During the reign of theſe monarchs in Pey/a, 
if we believe our Chronologers, Dido built 
Carthage, Homer wrote his Poems, which were 
afterwards brought into Greece by Lycurgus; the 
Pyramids of Egypt were raiſed by Cheops, Cæphren, 
and Nitocris ; the Aſyrians founded a powerful 
Dynaſty ; Athens was firſt governed by Archons; 
and Sabaco, whom the Perſians call Cũs Pildend f, 
or wwith the Teeth of an Elephant, becauſe he firſt 
made uſe of that beaſt in his wars, became I 
famous in Ethiopia, and ſpread his arms over all | 5 
Africa. This warriour was contemporary with 
Feridun, who reigned, as we have ſeen, ſeven ::—— 
hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, at which | 
time, ſays Newton, Sabaco the Ethiopian in- 
vaded Egypt. Rome, the rival of Carthage and 
Athens, was built in the reign of Ger/haſp. © 
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of Perſia, was encamped in his p 
0 Seiftin, the Drangiana of the Greeks 
fab, who had ſubdued all Media, cont 
himſelf as Sovereign of the Empire. By [this 
time, another ſon of Zav, named Cabad, 


2 160 N 4 


80 LEY 2 N dar it 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf in his ę 3 ant 


the Turanians, and, being .affiſted. ** 


Tex, 


whoſe ſon Roam was very nge is time, 
ers fror 


he was enabled to drive the inv 


Tran, 


and to place himſelf upon the throne of bis 
anceſtors. Æſchylus, who flouriſhed hut an 
hundred . er this event, right} attribute 
the recovery of the Empire to this PENG 

whom he calls 4 Mede, in bis Trageey, F .. the 
Perfians : * The firſt Leader of the army, fays he, 
« was a Mede; the next, his ſon, completed 
* (or rather promoted this work, for wiſdom 


guided his mind: the third was 
* tunate Man &.“ It is. evident, 


Cyrus, 2 for- 


that 


three . are Cai Cobad Þ Cai Gait, Ln Cai 


* " - 
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(yu or Khoſrus, whom the Greeks call Cy 


Cyaxeres is apparently. 79 Cai of the Perfianss 
which ſignifies .@ Great Ring, and was prefixed 
to the names of thoſe three princes, hence the 
whole race were named Caianiant. The Ancients 


them retire beyond Cholcos and Iberia, confoundin 


Cai Cobòd made ſeveral wiſe 1 3 in his 
kingdom, and ordered the pu 


miles. 


fan Monarch, and have born that name without 


of great confuſion in our hiſtories of the Eaſt, 
The Perſian writers mention nothing of the 
Lydian war; they only ſay, that Cai Caiis carried 
bis arms into the lower Ala, and was very. ſucceſs- 
ful in his enterpriſe. The Turanians, led by an- 


other ati 1 . ia 4 third oy and . 
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tell us, that Cyaxeres ſtew: the Scythian Chiefs -at _ 

a feaſt, to which he had invited ” but the 
Eaſterns are ſilent on this head, and it ſeems 
more probable, that the Tartars were compelled” 
by force to repaſs the Oxus; our authors; make 


as uſual, the Oriental with the Northern 7 . 


ick roads to be 
divided inte Fd or eee of Nn N 


the leaſt impropriety. We muſt alſo remember, 
that the Afiatict Princes had ſeveral diſſærent names 
titles, which circumſtance has been the ſource 


Darius the;Mede, and Cyrus. The firſt ſyllable ef 5 


CA. cas is 1. called 1 our * Darius B. C. ka 
the Mede, and it may here be obſerved, that 
Dara, or the Souereign, was rather an Epithet than 
a proper name of the Per/ian Kings; ; ſo that the 
Daricks, or pieces of money, which were known - + 
at Athens, might have been coined by any Per- 


5 2 * 7 ; a 
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xlviii 


B. C. 600. 
— 


in marriage. This Princeſs was called Firenki 


ſound. A few months after her nuptials, $:aveſh, 


years after, ſeen by a Perſian General, who 


into Per/ia, where Cai Cas embraced his Grand- 


: B. C. 568. 


to avenge the death of his father, and to delivet 


Roſtam, prevailed againſt the united powers of 
the mountains of Media. This War is celebrated 


A znoxr HISTORY or PERSIA, 


layed waſte the province of Media. Siaveſi; 
ſon of Cai Ciiis, being unjuſtly accuſed by 
Sudaba, his father's concubiite, of an attempt to 
violate her, went over to Afraſiab, who received 
him with open arms, and gave him his daughter 


by the Perſſans, and Mandane by the Greeks, who 
had a fingular fondneſs for ſoft and melodious 
names, and neglected truth itſelf for a pleaſing 


who deſerved a longer life, was killed by 3 
brother of Afraſiab, and the Princeſs, of whom 
Khoſru was ſoon after born, was obliged to fly 
with her infant. The young Kho/ru was, ſome 


gueſſed by his features that he was the ſon of 
S:aveſh, and, his conjecture being confirmed b 
the Princeſs his mother, he brought them both 


ſon with the higheſt joy imaginable, and, after 
a ſhort interval, reſigned his throne to him. » thi 


| CAI KHOSRU *, or CYRUS, whom the Per-Mer 
ſians conſider almoſt as a Demi god, determined 


his kingdom from the tyranny of Afraſſab. He, 
therefore, aſſembled all his forces, and gave 
battle to the Uſurper, who, on the other fide, 
was ſupported by the Kings of Khatai and India: 
but the valour of Cyrus, and of his General 


fo many Sovereigns, and Afraſiab loſt his life in 


in a noble Poem by the illuſtrious Ferduſi, who 


* . > or 3 
* * 
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„way well be called the Homer of Per/in. Whats B. c. 366. 


Y erer our Chronologers ſay, it is not eaſy to con» w 
to ceive, that the J7etor were delivered by this Cyrus "I 
ed WM the name Coreſb, uſed by I/aiah, has no affinity 


er with the Perſian word XKho/ru, and we cannot 
is MW ſuppoſe any corruption in the. ſacred Text; 


ho whereas all the Perſian writers agree that a 
us prince, named Coreſb, who was ſent by Bahaman, 
ng Wion of Asfendiar, to govern Babylon in the room 


ſh, {of Baltazar, actually protected the captive Fews, 
a Wand permitted them to rebuild their Temple. 
m Our hiſtorians, perhaps, deceived by the name 


Ou, which the Greeks goes both ew 
be return of the eus 


ne Wand to Core/h, have fixed 
ho much earlier than the truth, 


t fore the death of Cyrus, who lived ſome years 


d- Naſter his refignation. One would think at firſt, - 
er that he was khe Cambyſes of the Greeks z but no- 
ching can be more different than the characters 


ft Cambyſes and of Loboraſp, the firſt being de- 


aded Syria and Judea; but he ſeems to have been 
h Prince, wliom the Greeks called Xerxes, and 

mo might, perhaps, have had the title of Ning 
ter his _— ies; for it muſt be Saen 6 | 
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ſcribed as a cruel tyrant, the ſecond as a virtuous . 
and amiable Prince, He had a General named 

uderz +, who, according to the Oriental writers, 
uihed his conqueſts very far into the weſt : 
tis conqueror is ſuppoſed by Mirkbond and 
thers to be Nebuchadnezzar, who, we know, in- 


by LOHORASP * was placed on the throne be B. C. 1% 


lat a word, which ſignified King, was appli ed 05 1 5 
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B. C. 530. 5. by the Perſians to every Governor of: 2 pro! 
2 2nd the lofty title, Ning of Kings, which that 
monarchs afterwards aſſumed, wh no more than 

Ruler of Rulers, or, Chie of ſeveral Chiefs." It 

is certain, that the Perſians have no monarch 

| named Terxes, or even Shirſbäb, from which the 
f | Greek name is ſaid to be derived; and, though 
we can hardly ſuppoſe the word to be cor. 
rupted from Guderz, yet, when we reflect that 

the more modern Greeks have made Varanes of 

Beharam, we cannot wonder at the corrupti- 

ons of the Ancients. Our Chronologers place 

the reign of Xerxes after Darius Hyftaſpes,” and 

be might, perhaps, have pores — 8 

and his ſucceſſor. + 


B.C. oo. KJ/SHTASP*, whom the Gr cok call Dark, 
the Son of Hyſtaſp es, transferred the ſeat of Em- 
pire from Balkh in Khoraſan to /akhar, for which 

reaſon he was better known to the "Europeans 
than Lohoraſp, who led a retired life in the moſt 
Eaſtern province of his kingdom. In his reig 
Zerdiifht or Zeratiſht, whom we know by t 
name of Zoroaſter, publiſhed his moral work 
called Zend, or The book of Life, which was fol- 
Jowed by his Pazend, or a further Confirmation 0 
bis Dactrine, as the + word ſeems to imply: bo 
theſe tracts were afterwards explained in 2 
commentary entitled Vafta or Avaſta ; they in- 
culcated the doctrine of two Principles, and. 
commended the worſhip of the good p 
under _ en of PRs which —_ 
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In Perſian @ temple of fire was Called = * 
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King was much. iticlined to this dodrine, and 
raiſed a number of temples to the Sun, the 
fountain of Light ;- which the people, as uſual, 


/oneciving in a groß and fiterdl ſenſe,” degan to 


adore the Effect inſtead of the Cauſe, and the 


figure inſtead of the archetype: the prieſts took 
the hint, and the Sun or Mihra, became really to 


to the bad, whoſe Emblem was Darkne/ſi.. The B. g. 3. 


them, as our Alchymiſts abſurdly conſider it, 


4 powerful Elixir, which transformed their baſe 
metals into gold. The Chief of Zerath/ht's 


Scholars was Famd/þ t, who publiſhed a ſtrange 


work upon Aſtrology. Not many years before 
this ſingular man, Confucius, or Cumfugu, as the 


Miſhonaries write his true name, reformed and 
poliſhed the people of China; and Solon, his con- 


temporary, a ſublime Poet, as well as a perfect 
Stateſman, madeadmirable laws for the Athenians; 
ſo that this period was the age of Philoſophers and 


Law-g 1 VETS» 


 ARDESHIR I, or BAHAMAN, farnamed B 


Dirazdeft ||, or, The Long-handed, is, no doubt, 


the Artaxerxes of the Greeks, who called him 
Macrokherr, a name literally tranſlated from the 
Perſian, and implying only a very extenſive 
power. We may ſafely place the building of the 

\ ſecond temple under the reign of this prince; 


ſince, for .the. reaſons before alledged, which 
appear very deciſive, and are confirmed by the 
teſtimony of the Per/fian Hiſtorians, we cannot 


— 


4rdfir fignifies in Perfian a frong lun. NO 
| ID 23 x E 


B. C. 464. 
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ries, flouriſhe 


A or HISTORY oF PERSIA, * 


aſcribe the delivery of the Jews to the firſt Cyrus, 


=2= The Eaſterns' aflure us, that Arde/hir ſent a | 


prince, named Coreſh, deſcended from Loboralhs b 
0 


to puniſh Baltazar, ſon of Bakhtnaſſar, W 


was grown very inſolent in his government of 
Babylon ; that Coreſh. conquered Baltazar, and 
was raiſed by the King to the ſupreme command 


of that City, where he protected and encouraged 


the-captive Jews. The Perfians could have no 
inducement to invent this tale, and as it Wy 
recorded in the oldeſt Annals of the kingd 
we cannot help giving fome credit to it. 
tell us alfo, that Bakhtnafſar ſignified, in boy 
Chaldean, The Servant of Naſſar, an idol of the 
Babylonians ; - bat it ſeems a better opinion, that = 
the true word was Nebohadonaſſar, derived from 
Nebo, Hadon, and Afar, which, we knew, were 
names 4 three Apyrian deities. Ty 1 
OMAI +, a name which ſignifies The Bid 
of: Paradiſe, was the daughter of Ardeſbir, and 
ſat on the throne during the infancy of her ſon 
Darab. She raiſed a ſumptuous palace in the 
city of A ſome pillars of which remain 
to this day; ſhe built alſo a city called Semren, 
whence the learned M. d'Herbelot ſuppoſes her 
to be Semiramis; but our : Chronologers place 
the reign of that Princeſs three hundred: Fears 


earlier. 
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» Roftam, the ſon of 2 Is „ fad to have been killed bY 
a ſtratagem of Ardeſbir, and, by that account, he muſt have 
lived at leaſt an hundred years. Hippocrates and Democritw, | 
both accordin ng to the Eaſtern traditions and our own . 
in the reign of this Monarch. 
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 DARAB, or DARA *,” whom th 


The Baſtard, ſucceeded to Homdi. Here the 


P:rþan; hiſtories begin to be full of abſurd fables, 


for we may ſuppoſe that the Records of theſe 


times were loſt or neglected during the Greci an 
Wars. The Eaſtern writers tell a ſtory of Da- 
rab, which has quite the air of 'a romance; 
e that he was expoſed by his mother, likę the 
ce Hebrew Lawgiver, on à river, which by its 
« rapid current carried him to the habitation of 
« a dyer, who knew him to be a child of high 
< birth by the trinkets,” which adorned his 
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the Greeks call B. C. 44. 


1 g 


« cradle; that he was educated by this honeſt 


«* man, who ſent him to the wars, where he 
4 diſtinguiſhed himſelf in fighting againſt the 
* Greeks ; that, being introduced to the queen 
* as 2 brave youth, ſhe knew him by the 
« jewels Which he wore,” and which his reputed 
father had reſtored to him.“ 80 far we may 


ing t 


Alexander the ſon of Darab, and tell us of a 
daughter of Philip, whom the king of Perfia 


married, but ſent back to Macedon after his 


nuptials, becauſe he found her leſs agreeable 
than he fuppoſed her to be. Theſe are ſtories, 


which would be unworthy of The Thouſand and 


nag theſe writers in the liberty of embelliſh- 
heir Chronicles with lively tales; but we 
cannot ſo eaſily excuſe them, when they make 


There ſeems in this place to be a chafm of B. C. 400. 


many years in the annals of the Perſians; for they 
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B. C. 337+ 


: Greeks to Babylon 3 in that memorable ez ion, 
which Xenophon ſo elegantly relates; nor of the 
third Arde/hir, whom our hiſtorians call, Ochus, 


A er HISTORY OF PERSIA, 5 


nes fay nothing of Agb, fon of Dara by 
xadeb, or Pa Matic, whoſe brother Cyrus led the 


nor of Arogus, whoſe true name it has not been 
in my power to diſcover. Now if we ſuppoſe, 
as we reaſonably may, that theſe three. Ki 
reigned about twenty-one years each, we 


bring the reign of Dara the Younger to the year 


337 before Chriſt, which will agree tolerably 


well with the e bath of 3 and 
Kurope. Foy 


5 4 


than {0 the natives of Perfia ; we may, however, 
be deceived in his character, for we repreſent 
him as a mild and benevolent prince, while they 

aſſert that he was ſevere, cruel, implacable 


The Perſians cannot comprehend. the motives 
that induced Alexander to invade the dominions 


of Dara; and they aſſign a number of ridicu- 


lous reaſons for it, which are too abſurd to be 


related: in many points, however, they 


agree 
with our hiſtorians. The ſucceſs of Alexander, 
and the battle of Arbel 4, or Arbela, are too 


well known to need any farther. deſcripti 


Dara was aſſaſſinated ws three hundred and 5 


thirty years before our Epoch, and the Mo- 


narchy of the Caianians was transferred to the 
Greeks. While this family were on the throne 


gf Perſia, the —_ of reaſon, 15 that of , 


— 
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® In Punſian „ox born of an Angel, or Fel 
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which ever attends it, were ſpread over the other B. c. 337. 
parts of the world. Harmodius and Ariſtogiton 
flew the Tyrant of Athens, and the Lyriek Poets 

vied with each other in ſinging their praiſes ; 
while' old Brutus, nearly at the ſame time, in- 

cited the Romans to expel their Oppreſſors, 

whoſe vices made the very name of King de- 
teſtable 3 and, ; during 1 the: twenty-ſeven years 

of the Peloponneſian war, Athens gave birth, as 
Aſcham was fond of obſerving, to more able Com- 
manders, Orators, Poets, Hiſtorians, and Philoſo- 

phers, than the whole earth befides could ever pro- 

duce. Fe | 


How long the Greeks were able to hold the 
Perſian Empire in their own hands, or whether 
they ever intended to exclude the princes of 
Perſia from all ſhare in the government, are 
points not eaſy to be ſettled with any certainty ; 
but, if we. ſuppoſe that the fifteen kings of the 
Aſhcanians, who reigned before the birth of 
Cbriſt, ſat on the throne twenty years each, one 

with another, we ſhall place the riſe of that 
family three hundred years before our epoch; 
which calculation will not ſeem much amiſs, if 
we believe, what the Perſians aſſure us, that the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander reſerved for themſelves 
only Irak or Parthia, and Perſia properly ſo 
called, but reſigned the more Eaſtern provinces to 
the princes of 2 royal family; while the deſcen- 
dants of Seleucus reigned in Syria. The founder 
of this race was * A/hac, or Ar ſbac, whom the 
Greeks call Arſaces ; his ſucceſſors, who were 


[D4] - | ſtyled 


Ini A \sxoxt HISTORY or PERSIA. 
B. C. 347. ſtyled Kings of Parthia'by our Hiſtorians; reign 
till hone two hundred years after Crit, 
are famous far nothin _ their Wars agnuin, 
the Romans, in which they were always valian 
and often ſucceſsful. - 1 e laſt Prin of the 
Afpcanians, or Parthians was Ardauan *. known 
to us by the name of Artabanur, againſt. f 
revolted, and transferred: — empiſe 
the . e CL: 
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Babegan from Babeg, his grandf 


compoſed two excellent 
nima +, or 4 Commentary of bis: life and àctig Zone, : 
the ſecond, 2 moral work, of which Nuſſir van 
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orig ib in a low ſtation of life, but deſcended 


Aifnherited in fa 585 of Haomdi, He was ſurgamed 
cn OG 55 fo 
a Perſian prince of eminent ran W 
pleaſed wk the amiable | qu ties of ( 85 80 bis 
ſhepherd, that he gave him, h 9 
riage. Ardeſhir was bold a 
wit and. learned. 1 1 bing 


8. 
n 
9 the firſt, a.C 


daughter in mar- 
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ge” a ſon, of Ardeſhir the Long- anded, who was 


* | 


call Artayares, was the ſon of- Salſan, 3 man —. 


the Great, "ſome. ages after, publiſhed, A ſecond z 


edition. Theſe were employs ents truly 
of great Princes; but the Kings of Europe havs 
not written may Fe 7. nor e r 


ED, 4 
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 SHAPOR * ſon of Ardefice, Wag we 1 A. D. 242, 


Sapores, built many cities in Perſia, and rebuilt 
that of When [3 where 8 * 525 


3 * g — * * 5 
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ov deſtroyed. 
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Py D. 242. deſtroyed. The name of this city is com 
of Sbapor added to Ni or Net, à reed, becauſe 


its ruins were 'overgrown with reeds, when 
Sbapor firſt ſaw it. Thi s Prince was v ery ſucceſs 
ful in his wars againſt the Roman Eper: he 
reduced all Syria and Cilicia, and took Valerian 
priſoner, but was checked in his career by the 
more fortunate arms of Odenatus. In his. tei 


Mani * a Painter, having learned by the [ur 


e e Chriſtians, : hat the. Nate 4 * 

had promiſed to a Comforter after him, Wit 
the wild deſign arr for the Paracltte; 
and, as no „ oP are ſo  bfurd: which many 
wills not ATR, he * * together 2 mu 

e of proſelytes. Shapsy was enra 
this impoſture, and wiſhed to puniſh nraged, 
of it; but Mani found means. to eſcape, and 
Med into Eaſtern Tartary as far as the borders of 
China, having, firſt told his followers, that he 
was. going to heaven, and promiſed to met 


them in a certain grot, at the end of the year. 


In his retreat he amuſed himſelf with painting 
a number of ſtrange ſigures and views, wh, 
at the year's end, Fe ſhowed to his diſciples, as 18 
2 work given to him by angels: he was a' very 
ingenious artiſt, and had a lively fancy, ſo that 
his pictures, which were finely. coloured, eaſily 


fancy of the art in Afa, that they were realh 
divine; they were bound together in à book 
called Erteng ft, which is often alluded to by the 
Perſian poets, one of whom, adorching 1 
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naded the credulous multitude, in the in- 
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to 2 eat Painter, ſays, The poi nt of 't 74 b. 
RR line over the 7 25 int of e — 
faces them *, Mini, by | | 
blended in his A ce whe nn is 65 
of Brahma and. Viſhnk +, and the two Principles 
of Zerathſht,. together with ſeveral tenets of the 
Alcoran, and even of the Goſpel; yet this motley 
religion, ridiculous. as it may ſeem, was followed 
eren by Biſhops and Patriarchs, . Our writers 
call the profeflors of this ſect Manicheans, but 
they ſhould, by analogy, be called Manians, 
The Impoſtor was put to death i in the reign of | 
Rabaram, grandſon, of Shaper: had a je EW 
like Mahomed, a ſycceſsful Varrior, inſtead ,« 
an obſcure. Artiſt, his religion would, perhaps, 
have been ſpread over all 4%; for it was the 
miraculous ls of the true faith alone, to 
make its way, in defiance of perſecution, by 
the force its indiſputable ruth, and the 


ſanctity of its precepts. 


HORMOZ D 4, or we as our hiſto- Ac D. 77 | 
rians call him, had the advantage of a graceful | 
perſon, and an agreeable air; but he was neither 


active nor warlike. He was much addicted to 


ſtudy, and ſtron gly inclined to favour Mani, 
whom. his . as it Was fad, above, afterwards 
OOO el SEE. 
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1x A sxoxr HISTORY or PENSTA, 
I D. i.. BAHA RAM *, fon of Horrhire, after the deal 
= of Man, led à peaceful and fludious Hife. f 
Was ſurnamed The Beneficent, and uſed tb 

that Good. nature and Benevolence could not by d. 
Fned ſeparately, becauſe they were the aggregure f 
Vll Virtues. His adopted fon,” who SS 

him, paid little regard to this maxim, and bs 
violence procured him the name of KH ot, 

The U uf f but it is aid that he changed f 

| temper and conduct upon the remonſtrances of 

_ There was nothing memorable in the reign ef 

his ſucceſſor Mrſ f, whom we call Nur 
Hormezd II. his ſon, was a juff aud magnifitent 
prince; he raifed a. Court of Judicatuss in vis 
Metropolis, in which he ſometimes preſided i 
perſon ; and he built, it is thought, the city of 
brmuz in Carmania, the nanie of which wat 
_ afterwards given to the Iſland in the Prym 
Gulf, which our travellers call Ormuu. 
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4. P. 349 5 HAPO R, whom the Arabiam name DH 
OO LACTAP þ, or, The Remnd:Shouldered, was teh 
priſoner by the Greek Emperor, and, during his 

* oaptivity, many of his fineſfprovinces Were Ml 
- waſte; but Having recovered his liberty by the 
help of the Emperor's Miſtreſs, he returnèt 
Azarbigian, where he made himſelf known to 
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aſumed, in path Ano of * the ee. 5 
Kermanſhah I, which our writers * e 
into ada” 5 | 


EAR AH * Fourth NY or 1 Sixth, as 4 D. 355 


ſme authors reckon him, was educated in Ara- 
bia, and had ſome difficulty to recover the throne 
of Perſia, which the Nobles of his father's court 
had, in his abſence, given to a prince named 
Keſri. The adventures of this King are related 
i large by the poet Catebi, ſome of whoſe fictions 
have been tr ranſplanted into the Perfian hiſtories, 

where we are told, with ous ſolemnity, that 2 
* he challenged A/77 to inatch the K. from 
* two hungry lions, between whom he had 

« placed it; that he flew the two lions, an 
took the diadem; that he travelled into India 


t In N 5 l 
g me 4 * a — SES 


4.D. 353. c ina private. character, and married che Ae 


z Theſe relations have the air of Pepſian tales; but 
we may be aſſured, that he repulſed the Eaſter 


ther Firlz. 
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g's 
„daughter, having gained his favour by killing 


e a furious elephant, and by defeating andthe 


- ” 


& Indian Prince, who had invaded the count 


T artars, who, as uſual, had paſſed the Oxus in 
his reign; and that, having no other enemic, 
he ſpent the remainder of his life in huhtihg. 

His favourite prey was a beaſt called Gur, which 
ſeems to be the Onagrus, or Wild Aſs ; and1 it i 


ſaid that he was killed in a chace. "The: word 


Ghr, which ſignifies 4 tomb, as well as a wild gf, 


gave occaſion to a pun of ſome Perfran wit, 


which was circulated after Bahar#m's death: 
See, ſays he, how Baharäàm, who chaſed the Gir, 


or wild aſs, all his life, was at e FOE: and 
taken by Gur, or the tomb rx. 


The ſucceſſor of Baharam was Tr, 4250 I 
a wiſe and reſolute prince, whoſe ſoldiers were 
ſo fond of him, that they gave him the ſurname 
of Sipdhdift, or, Beloved by the army . He left 
his throne to his younger ſon Hormuz, furnamed 
Firzama |}, or, The Prudent; but that prince was 
dethroned, in leſs than a year, OE his 28 N 


8 — —_ 
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his arms againſt his protector; but he was con- 


ple, whom the Greeks call Indeſcythians, and 
the Perfians Haiatelis, inhabited the mquntains 
between Candahar and India, and were, Ea 
nearly the ſame with the A gans, who runed 1 
Tegan W in the Preſent age. 


Belaſb and Cobad evt Firhz che ſecond 
of them was the father of Nuſbirvdn the Great, 
before whom Jamaſp, or, as we . Ries Za- 
maſpes, reigned one e 5 


 NUSHIRPFAN }, hats hows in Furope 


the ſixth century; he was a Prince of eminent 
virtues, fortunate in war, and illuſtrious i in Peace. 


him The. Juſt King, a title more honourable than 
that of Great, W 

wantonly upon the oppreſſors o mankind. All 
the moral writers of Perfie, and principally Sadt, 
in his Ben, or Garden, and Jami, in his Beha- 


FIRUZ *, having depoſed his brother by the 4 4. D: 2 
help of Khoſhnavde, a King of the Indoſeythians, 
ſoon forgot his obligation to him, and turned 
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, 
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ſtantly defeated by that prince, and was at laſt 
obliged to conclude a diſhonourable peace. The 


by 4. P. 530, 
the name of Co ofroes, reigned till near the cloſe of | 


MAHOMED, who was born in his reign, calls 


ich we are apt to beſtow ſo. 


rin, or, Manſion of the Spri "ing, are fond of 
on 


reciting the maxims of this arch, and of 


illuſtrating tlieir e of morality by his ex- 


ample. | 
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A tr HISTORY os PERSIA, 
D. His ſon Hormiz was far from imitating his 
—— father's virtue; he was at laſt dethroned þy his 
| General Bahardm, whom ſome authors eckon 


among the Kings of Perſia. 


4. D. 590. 'KHOSRU PARTVIZ* ee Ot 
- amiable monarch : he fought againſt the Greek 
' Emperors with great ſuccels, but was at length 
defeated by Heraclius. He is ſaid to have mar- 
ried a daughter of the Emperor Maurice, named 
Irene: the Perfians call this princeſs, Shirin, or 
Sweet, and the progreſs of her love for Parviz 
furniſhed Nezami, and other poets, with the 
ſubje& of an entertaining Romance; they tell 
us that a certain Statuary, named Ferbgd, was 


in love with the ſame lady, and pierced through * 
the heart of a large mountain, either to 50 fy. 
ours. 


his miſtreſs, or to employ his melancholy 
There is an elegant couplet of 74m: on this cele+ 
brated Beauty and her lovers: When: Shirin, 


ſays he, opened her lips, that Js weetneſs around, - 
ü fr ole the heart ef 1 arViz, . A 7 Few 


18 


This atince is aid to have mas. 2 gs 
from Mahomed, inviting him to embrace the new; 
ſet of the Arabians ; 3 but, as he was extremely: | 


addicted to the popular religion of his coun 


he tore the letter with n diſdain. „ 
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A 5HorT - HISTORY o. or PERSIA. 


of Muſick, and a patron of thoſe who profeſſed - 
that art: his chief Muſician was Barb4d, Who 
compoſed” a' favourite tune called- Aurengi, or 
Real, and invented a ſort of lute, known by his 
name ; whence M. 4 Herbelat ſuppoſes, a little 
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Barbiton, not reflecting, that Anacreon and He- 
race uſed that word many ages before the birth 
of Parviz. The Perſians, like the ancient Greeks, _ 
call their muficsl modes, or Perda's, by the names 
of different countries or cities, 'as the mode of - 
Iþahan, the mode of Irak, the mode of Hejdz, - 
or the Arabian mode. Whether theſe modes, 
like ours, mean 4 ſucceſſion of ſounds relating by 
juſt proportions to one principal nate, or only a par- 
cular ſort of air, it has not been in my power 
to learn. If we may argue from the ſoftneſs of 
the Perſian. Hirai, the ſtrong accentuation of 
the words, and the tenderneſs of the ſongs 
which are written in it, we may conclude that 
the Perfans muſt have a natural and affecting 
— which is, — true muſick ; 5 _ | 
they ſeem to be v acquainted wit the 
Theory of that fublme art: and, indeed, the 
Europeans knew as little of it, till it was ex» 
plained to them by Rouſſeau of Geneva, who has 
vritten upon the fubje like a *** 
Artiſt, and a Man of Taſt e. 


Parviz, if we believe the Eafterns, was a laver A. D. 390. | 


too haſtily, that the Greeks formed their word 


After the death of Re the 8 NING A. D. 623. 


to decline : the five Princes, and the two Queens, 
who ſucceeded to 8 hirkieh, or Sirces, as they. 


were eminent neither in peace ner in wars are nog 


worthy of Yai reg i 
= » e 


A. D. 636. 
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erpetually making inroads u 
Empire, and finally overthrew . 


, 


. The EE under t the command pf 981 Were 
e 


EZDEGTRD *, who was Eil 
"the ſeventh century; and by 


mily ily of” Salſan became extin&.,, 


ee 
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en 106 . en 


0 Was e ) a race of Ca, the 

Popes of Ala, who aſſumed at once a regal 

and a prieſtly character, the one as conquerors 

of Perſia, and the other as: ſuceeſſors of, Mah 
ned. The family of OMMIA preferved' their 
power and dignity ; but, under the houſe of 
{4BBAS, the Califate was reduced to # ſhadow | 
of ſovereignty. and their Empire was divided. | 
ang 2 number of- independent Hue. id 1 ache 5 
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The dien of the Empire, prepa ie 
diſſolution; the ſons of GN HZ, who 1 80. a 
numerous army of Tartars over the Owns, End: © 1 
the 2 py Perſia an eaſy taſk. It is related. | * 
that Hola 1 prince: who put an end t- 
the Cali — Fg e' thirteenth; century, was, in- > 
cited to bange, Bagdad by the great aſtronamer | "Eo 
les jreddin, Who had taken offence at the Calif's , 
behaviour to him; ſo that the ſubverſion of a +3 
ſplendid Empire was owing to the reſentment 
of a private Philoſopher . The r 5 
were followed by 7 7M UR, improperly cal alled „ 
— whoſe. dominions extended from the, 138 
ges to the borders of Mu/covy,! and. from the 
40 ipelago to the frontiers. EA China; which . 
kingdom he was beginning to invade at the time a 
of his esche The eating of his En ire ö 


* — 3. PSY; * * 58 Is. C4 3 * ns Pu 
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> 1 4. Rlurbelot tre ats ths anecdote As a fable, 7 
Rl 2] „ 


Irvin A 8noxT HISTORY or PERSIA... 
was. Samarcand, A rich and flouriſhing city, the 
ancient Maracanda, ſituated in the beautiful 
valley of Sogd, about a day's journey from Caſ, 
Ga — of his birth. At the opening of the fl. 

1. fe not many months before bis 
death, celebrated the nuptials of his ſons and 
ſons by a ſumptuous feſtival in a deli Ira 
plain. called Ganig ul *, or The 7 reafury' g 
All the riches c Xerxes and Darius, orf which ; 


— 
i 
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our hiſtorians talk f6 extravagantly, were triflin 
in compariſon | of the W 0 Fold erhibitel t 
i eee . 
l e n e 
| 90 Moti were | Inherited by tea. if « 
lu e SHAHROKH, who. diſtributed them c 
children. ju fas reign the princes t 
of the ofthe Br 1155 RAM grew very powerful and 
| infoleni were, ever, reduced by a 
. UZUN 1485 IN, or / 928 the" Tally who was Wl | 
| the fixth 1 of the WHITE RAM;* and ſub- Ml t 
| ' glzed, many provinces of Perſia, but was defeated W / 
| br Sultan ahomed II. wh6 took Conſtantinople t 
no le of the fifteenth century. Theſe | 
9 by i were hich vere painted on the t 
| 7 ent * burg, Which were ren 0 t 
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Re iis of Haſſan * their Empire by t 
their violent difſenſions ; and, in the beginning MW = 
95 the ſixteenth century, left it open to IS MAIL, I 
AA pe gra anUfather Juneid had married a daughter WM 2 
eV This prince is conſidered as the T 
founder a the Sefi” family, but his anceſtor ! 
SHEIKH ETI was the true cauſe of its riſe, W 

r 
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The Rory. of that fingular man deſerves to be 
told at al lengt h hen Timur returned to 
Perſia, after his N in Syria, he — 
through Ardebil, a large city of Media. 


lived 2 that time in this city a man named 
Sefieddin, or the Purity of Reli gien, by contraction 


ß, who was much reſpected by the Citizens, 
25 2 Philoſopher of ſingular virtue and pi 
and a reputed deſcendant. from the prophet A 
The Tartarian Conqueror, who was not inferiour 
to Alexander, viſited Sefi, who was far more be- 


lane happened to have with him a great number 
of captives in chains, 5 the eos Mr natives 
of Carmania, hom he had determintd to put 
to death upon ſome publick occalion. He was 


and, like the Macedonian Hero, offe red to give 
him any thing he could deſire. The 8 age pbinted 
to the Captives, | anc entreated him to Ke mw. 
liues 75 thoſe - young, Carmanians who ier i Bag 
train. Timur conſented ; and gaye them all 
as his ſlaves; but the ee old man ſup lie 
them with the neceſſaries of life, and fent” "wa 
to their native city. The families of thoſe priſon- 
ers, who were the principal men of Catania, 
retained ſo rateful a ſenſe of this benefit, that. 
they — 

ner: they made it the b 
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neſs of their lives to 


viſit chew benefactor and to carry him reſents; I 


and eyen enjoined their children to pay the ſame. 
reſpect to _ poſterity of this excellent man. 


But all his deſcendants had not his benevolence; Ty 


and Iſmail employed thoſe very Carmaniant in 
raiſing him to the throne of Perſia, and in ſub- 
3 the ſect * ny his real or ſuppoſed 


anceſtor, 


d it in the moſt, extravagant man- 
lk Reck 


EY 


nevolent than Dio enes; and at that time Tamer - | 


charmed with the converſation of the philoſopher, . 


. 


; * 


E | 
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: ageeltor; to that of Omer, Nie atkng 7 


| theng all by his deteſtable cruelty. His ſucceſſors, 


collection 


— n behind it but an ener 2 


” SHORT Hl STO RY OF . 


ſue cer ef Mahowied,” eee f os bh: 
Hindi had n) an quads; be 3 


without excepting ABBAS, ablürdiy called che 
Great, were ſuck a diſgrace to human nature, 


4 N an account of their lives would be more 


like 2 3 of the Tigers in ſome public 

wild beaſts, than a piece of hiſtoryt: 
almoſt every day of their lives was diſtin ; 
4 Bötig act of intemperance, luſt, or 
murder, 


gravated with ſome new” cireum- 


ag 
ſtance of wickedneſs: their very love was fierce” 


and inhuman, and they burned for the flighteſt 


offences the moſt Beautiful women of offs” 


either becauſe they deelined drinkin 
wine more than uſual, or iutercede fbr Tu po 
courtier in diſgrace. At length the vein of in- 
humanity ſeemed exhauſted in the family, a 
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HUSSEIN. who hana {tes opening of this 
century, was a weak Zealot; and, by committing 
the management of his kingdom to Eunuchs' 
and pernicious Miniſters, left it open to the 
Savages who invaded it, and aſſaulted him even 
in his Metropolis. A barbarous nation, called 
A ant, or Augans , who inhabited the moun- 


tains between Candahar and the river Indus, 
ruſhed like a torrent into Perſia, and took I 


pahan after a violent fiege; under the command 


of MAHMUD, ſon. of TEN who, as 2 4 


v _ * 
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Europe knows, had ſhaken- -off the Perſian: 112 
and hen Candahan for eight yearg#. 0 


r 115 
The 

deplorable ſta 
the throne, after the abdication of his father 
Huſſein, wha was ſoon after murdered. Mahmud, 
the Uſurper reigned in Iſpahan, and was ſuc⸗ 
ceeded by his couſin 4 4. +, Who added to his 
dominions the eities „ Ted, and Kazvin. 


. * 


The inhabitants of Candabar, the ancient Paro- 


pamiſus, and thoſe of Herat or Ariana had thrown. 
off their allegiance to the Sultan, 

eſtabliſhed ſeparate and diſtinct governmen 
the provinces of Ghilan, Kermdn, and Pars, 


ſeveral pretenders aroſe at the head of con- 


ſiderable forces: the rebel Meleł had made 
himſelf maſter of Khoraſan, ordered money 


to be coined in his name, and wore * 


diem eee 
when TAHMASP was raifed to 


having 


S >, in 


* 
4 A 4 * 


diadem of Perſia; the Turks had ſubdued Ta 
ricts 9 255 


part of Azarbigian or Media, and all the di 


near the ſhore of the Caſpian were in the hands 


of the og Fans.” This Was not all; Ai _—— 


1 * — „ 


9 Theſe ot were, n the Parepaniſada f the | 
\ncients, whom Quintus Curtius deſcribes in the ee 


book of his Life of Alerander, Ipſe rex nationem, ne 


* finitimis quidem ſuis ſatis notam, quippe nullo commercio 
© colentem mutuos uſus, cum exercitu intravit. Paropa- | 


miſadæ appellantur, a reſte  hominum - genus, et inter 
barbaros maximè inconditum.“ Curtius is extremely con- 


fuſed in his Afiatick Geography; but Prolemy ri rightly places 
this nation with India on the eaſt, the Country of Aria or Herat 
on the weſt, 27 of Khoraſin on the north, and Zableftin,' or 


Molton on the ſouth. The Augant are mentioued by Ali 


Lali in his life of Tamerlane. M. 4 la Croix, in his 1 3 


calls them Ougants. HR 
+ In 4rabick — of or, Moft . 
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of barbarous tribes, who inhabited the for 
and mountains, joined i in the general commotion, 
and concurred to fill the whole Empi Ire with 
dieſolation and rapine; while the newt 
who had ſcarce common ſenſe,” was driven: Ike 
a fugitive from city to city, attended only by 
a few troops, and 285 * as ; weak 2s 
5 himſelf. W ; | . ; bY þ 
At this time a youn man, m | NADER: 
XULL, or The Servant of the Wonderful, advanced 
from the deſerts bordering on the a Sea, 
and 2 the enemies of his country. It is 
He, of whoſe life and actions we propoſe to give 
2 SOOT account in the — wie þ 
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A FADER:- KULI was born on Sunday, the 

eleventh day -of November in the year 
1688, in a caſtle named Defegerd, about 

ſixty miles to the north of Maſbed, Capital of _ 

Khoraſan. His birth was neither eminently high, + 

nor contemptibly low ; for his Anceſtors ſeem to 

have been the principal men of a Tartarian tribe, 

called Afſhars, who. had formerly removed from 

the Tranſoxan provinces to avoid the oppreſſion 

of the Moguls : their life was divided between 

war, and paſtoral amuſements, and, like the 

Arabs, they continued to change their quarters 

according to the mildneſs- or ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 

We may ſuppoſe, however, that his family was 

not very conſiderable, as the Perfian author 

„ B makes 
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3. makes a long apology for the obſcurity of his 
extraction, and, in the manner of the Oriental 
writers, throws out ſeveral poetical illuſtrations 
of what he had aſſerted, that the cimeter 

* acquires its merit from the natural excellence 


of its temper, and not from the mine, where 
C jt was formed; and that the diamond owes 


: cxerciſes: even at the early age e 


ce not its ſuperiority over all other jewels to the 
„ rock where it. grew, but to its native bright: 
* neſs.” Let that be as it may, it is certain 
that he was born with Err arts, and 
ſoon. diſcovered a peculiar genius for military 
„teen years, 


he gave many ſignal proofs of his valour, in 


every expedition that he was engaged in; but 
the firſt circumſtance which promoted — dif- 


tinguiſhed him, was his alliance with the 588 
of 4 neighbouring tribe, a man of great 


and dignity, who had r himſelf in 
ſeveral wars with the nations of the adjacent 


diſtricts, and who then poſſeſſed a ſtrong hold 


near the city of Abiurd: this chief was ſo pleaſed 


with the dawning merit of the young Nader- 


kuli, that he gave him his daughter in Marriage, 


ä in Preference to a croud of CALL, 4.4 2 


ther Chief, by whom he had twp | 
and Naſralia. We muſt not omit, that he had a 
brother named Zoheireddoula, Who had alſo two 


He Was thirty-one years old; when ki "fon 
ah was born, whoſe mother died 15 FI 
after; and Nader married the day He, of ano- 

ons [nd 


ſons Ibrahim and Ali, as theſe are the princi· 
pal actors in the following Hiſtory, the reader 


muſt keep them conſtantly in his memory, for 


if he once loſe the chain of events in this nar- 


rative, we are not anſwerable for 4 i 
* 


4 \ 
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or confuſtion, that he may find in it; nor is it 4275 


leſs neceſſary for him, to hold perpetually in his > 
mind the ſtuation the provinces in Perſia, and © 
the ſtate" of thoſe Ws when N aderkul; —_— 

his career 355 3 © 


It was-in pt this 3 year af his: age, * 
he formed the ackigh of delivering his Country 
from the tyrants, ww who infeſted every part of it 
and, knowing' that he muſt proceed gradually 
in the execution of this great project, he began 
it, by collecting under his banners a number of 
the tribes BAY ous to his'own, and perſecuted 

or deſtroyed all thoſe, who refuſed to ſupport. 
him in bs enterpriſe. In a ſhort time he had 
aſſembled a body of reſolute and warlike ouths, 
who were ſtrongly attached to his intereſts, and 
attended him faithfully through all the changes 
of his fortune: with their Sifiſtance he took 
poſſeſſion of Kelat, a Caſtle very advaritageouſly 
ſituated, and made yet pts nl by the help of art. 


The firſt dangerous enemy that = determined 
to cruſh, was Melek, who had uſurped: the large 
and beautiful province of Khoraſan, or the Region 
of the Sun: he was not yet ſtrong enough to 
repel this uſurper by force of arms; and was 
obliged to have recourſe to a baſe diflimulation, 
far below the natural greatneſs of his mind. He 

accepted the terms of amity, which Mele had 
propoſed to him with a deſign equally treach- 
erous; and they paſſed ſome time together with 
every outward N of friendſhip, whilſt each 


Was N an eee to eee and 


| * * . 
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6 24.8 ruin the other: at length Nader kuli, perceivin 
bis danger in the court of the tyrant, determined 
to ſtrike the firſt blow, and formed 2 co 1 
ſpiracy againſt him, in which he failed 180 2 
want. agility that ſeems incredible; for he had 
agreed with his affociates, that, while he and 
Melek were engaged in the Afiatick exereiſe of 
throwing: the Gerid, or javelin, they ſhould! . 

attack his guards, and leave him to azard a. 

ſingle combat with the bros Hob: but 175 75 oy: 

ſhould not ſtir, till they ſa 

of Melek's horſe; at a proper. "ine; 1 was. 

going to give the ſignal, but in the hurry of the” 

exerciſe, he miſſed his aim, and Melek N by 

without perceiving his attempt, ſo that he re- 

ſolved to defer his vengeance tilt another day: 

but his great mind was not formed for the low 

arts of deceit; and he was reſerved for u nobler- 

. widtory over this tyrant. He ſoon: diſcovered his 

11 errour, and, having retired from the court of 

ANleleł to his own caſtle, began to take mae 
02 for an open and bo. red war. 


Since his troops were as ont very little „ h 
to fire-arms, and had only fought with lances 
or ſabres, he was o ea to act with great | 
caution againſt the 2 of Melek: he con- 5 
ſtantly avoided a deciſive battle, but ſeized with 
incredible vigilance every advantage that pre- 
ſented itſelf, He had, however, ſeveral engage- | 
ments. with his enemies, in which he was gene- | 
rally victorious ; and he ſoon received a great 
acceſſion to his power, by the concurrent; forces | 
of all the neighbouring tribes, and by the num- | 
| 
| 


ber of ſtrong holds in the diſtri” of Abiurd, 
which he had taken cither FS compoſition, or 
we" ſtorm. A 
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© While lis young Adventure 


+ ining a little ſtrength; and makin 


ort towards the Tecoy! y of Khor a, 645 with : 


which view, he ſent a detachment into that pro- 
vince, under the command of Riaa, a weak and 
imprudent officer. This: General Was extremely 
ſurpriſed to hear on every 
Nader's exploits, and to find that he had forced 
Melek to remain inactive within the walls of 
Meſhed, againſt which he had actually led his 
forces: he conſidered, that the Tuccel of this 
young man would entirely efface his own glory, 
and render his ee ineffectual; accord 


ingly he ſent him orders to 4% from bis nr. 


priſe, and to; avoid an en agement with the rebels, 


Naderkuli obeyed; and, retiring. to Abiurd, 


left the field open for the General, not doubting 


but that his ſervice would ſoon be neceſſary, 
and that Riza would repent of having refuſed 


it: he was not deceived; for Melek, being in- 


formed of Nader's retreat, aud Knowing the 15 


incapacity of Riza. ſallied eagerly from his in- 
trenchments, defeated the 2 army, and com- 
pelled the n to fy with 'a Ce of bit gere 


Nader, upon this, nw: again e action, 


and led his aw towards the city of Niſoapor, 
inveſted ; but a mutiny, that 


which Melek 
was raiſed in his ariay, gave the rebels time to 
puſh the ſiege with vigour, and the * rriſon ſur- 
rendered the city to he k tyrant. When Nader 
had calmed the Aillendon of of his tribes, he re- 
ſolved to hazard a battle, and met the enemy in 


a plain near Meſhed ; but his ſoldiers were ſo 


barrafſed: by the mſketry. of the rebels, that 
B 3 . * 


\ 


fide the fame of | 


ates 3 1 
new army to à Kind of war, of which they had Nad. 37- 
no idea before his time, the Sultan Tahmaſp * 8 
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they ſoon fled in confuſion, and Nader bimſelf, 


attended only by two of his officers; retired to 
Kelät, with indignation in his heart. It Was 


not long, before he T6 forced his army in the A 


* 


diſtricts of Abiurd, and, marching at their head 
towards: Meſhed, incamped within aà few miles 
of the city. Melek, elated with his former ſue - 
ceſs, advanced boldly; againſt him; but Nader 


was ſo animated by the ſenſe of his late diſgrace, 
and the ardent deſire of revenge, that he re. 


ſolved to exert his utmoſt powers, and ruſhed 
with a wild fury upon the rebels. The engages 


ment was obſtinate, and laſted with equal vio - 


lence on both ſides, from noon; till ſunſet; at 


his army. lain, Hed precipitately to. an ad} :ent 


fortreſs, leaving. his ammunition. and. artillery 


in che hands of the Conquerors. Nader was 
prevented, by ſome troubles in his little territory, 


| from purſuing : bis conqueſt atith at time, 2 nd 


Melek returned to Meſhed, full of madneſs and 


ing like an exile in the province of Mazenderan 
the ancient Margiana: he heard every quarter 


In the mean while, the Emperor was wander. 


ring with the name of Nader, and, being aſſured 
that this young warriour had no other intent 


than to extirpate the oppreſſors of his count z, 


he ſent one of his miniſters named Haſſan Ali, 
to compliment him upon his late victory, and 


to. defire the continuance of his help. Nader 


received this miniſter with great dignity, de- 
clared hat his intention was, to omit no ep towards 


reſtoring the Sultan to bis former power, and ac 


companied Haſſan Ali in his return through 


We, 
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laces by af- Nad, 393 
| ty of ru: E 
he enliſted 15 you captives into. his arm * ; 

and NOR. the. IN "P08 li ES >. 
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The PRE in Fes mean 1 was + atk g 
to Khoraſan, with hi army l | 
by a General named 1 Ali, an Tent. a ſecond 
meſſage to. Nader, intreating him to join him 
with his forces: Nader ſet out Gr Os Wd 
met che Emperor, with whom he had 4 lon 
conference; and on the ſeventh of Se eder 
1727, "oh armies marched towards Mcthed. 895 


ring thete tranſations Melek had not. been 4. D. 2727. 
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lle; 5 ad taken all the forts in the adjacent Nad. 40. 


diſtricts, and laid waſte the habitations ,of all 
the tribes that oppoſed him ; but, head? that 
Nader and the 12 805 had joined their forces, 
he was ſeized with ſuch fear, that he returned 
in haſte to the Capital of his province, and made 
a eparations for ſuſtaining. the 88 men 
e law impending o over bim. e eee e 
About this time Fetah Ali, the coiimalider 
in chief, was. accuſed of diſaffection, and put 
to death £0 the Emp eror's. order: though the | 
Perſian writer ſeems to acquit. his Hero of any ; 
concern in 2 this accuſation, yet we cannot help | 
ſuſpecting that He was the contriver of it; it 
is certain at leaſt, that he was immediately 
inveſted With che ſu upreme command of the 
imperial army, which he exerciſed upon . 
every occaſion. with great authority, dif. 
* of — and 1 Weder 5 
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4. D. 1722. to his, 8 He ſoon began to dra 1 
WS lines round the city, while Mel Melek, being 
almoſt driven to de pair, made ſeveral old . 
e to.impede his progreſs, and often Fillied | 


| 2 Pir Mohammed, 


1 N þ > 5 
44 
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from the gates, but was; as often, repulſed with 


great loſs, and was at length obliged to to at, 


merely a defenſive part. When the ſiege had 
laſted near two months, the officers. of Mel 
deſerted from him every day ; and one of ther 
offered to deliver th 
city. to. the beſiegers, if the Sultan would g. 
him a full pardon; accordingly, he opened the 
gates at midnight on the twenty - ninth of No- 


2 4: 


vember, and Nader entered them at the head 


of twelve thouſand men: moſt of 


laid down their arms; the reſt were put to the 
word, and Melek, with a few of his chiefs, fled 
to the citadel, where they made a. ſhort 1 | 


but. at laſt ſurrendered at diſcretion, The re 


were treated with lenity, and Melek, at his wh N 


requeſt, was permittec to wear the habit of 4 


Derviſe, and to retire into a cell belonging to 
the moſque of Ria, the fon of Muſa, a Maho! 


medan faint, who was buried in the city of 


Methed. The oflicer, who betrayed him, wag i 


recompenſed for his ſervice 5 2 conſid 1 


Ft. . | re 1 4 * 


The Sultan Ts his. G in es kd: 4 
at: and abort e 7 1 A to wr 


his mery. 


N ader had made a vow TR if he 6 10 ed; 


he would, cauſe the dome of the ſacred moſ; ve | 
to be gilt; he, therefore, employed the few 
days of repoſe after his ſucceſs, in giving orders 
0 adding fp ornament to the * and: aw N 
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By theſe _ of affected 3 Ie hr 


5 he won the hearts of the populace, 
nagar his army; but raiſed in the courtiers and 


miniſters of the Sultan, that envy, and malevo- 
lence, which ever accompany a conſciouſnefs of 


inferiour merit: they were perpetually - infinua- 
ting to the credulous prince, chat his General a 
darin . and ambitious, that his power was already 


out of all reaſon, and that no authority whatever 
would be able to controll him, if he were al · 


lowed to purſue his preſent courſe. Theſe fug- 


geſtions had ſuch an effect on the Emperor, that, 
when Nader had begun to march into an ad- 
y, in order to reinforce his troops, 
the imperial mandate was iſſued to recall him. 
Upon his diſobedience the Sultan left Meſhed; 


jacent territo 


and, retiring in diſguiſe to a neighbouring caſtle, 


ſent circular letters to all the northern provinces, 


in which he accuſed: bis General of high treaſon; 


and declared him à rebel. Theſe letters were 


brought to Nader together with the news of 
the Sultan's retreat: he was moved with a- juſt 
indignation at this ingratitude, but knowing 
that gentle meaſures would be ineffectual, he 
led his troops againſt the caſtle, where Tahmaſp 
and his courtiers were . concealed, and, upon 
their diſobeyin his ſummons,. he laid ſiege to 
it in form. Tom after, a large ſupply of 
money and military: ſtores, which a Perſian 
officer was bringing to the Sultan, was inter- 
cepted by one of Nader's commanders, and 


brought to his camp: this loſs ſo reduced 


e that be was obliged to propoſe ami- 


0 cable En, 


4.D.x7%). cable terths to RN General; e ont 
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if ke would Aeſiſt from ho 
his court would return to 1 55 
for the future on the prudence of his 0 
Ne accepted theſe” terms; and AG: 1 
Monarch to his” capital, with every © * 
mark of reſpect, but, in reality, with 
x both of bis Power and 33 . Bl the ( 
_ -> what Nader eorichived it his 
time a deſign of taking the Gore into 


his own hands, and of extending his conqueſts 
even beyond the limits of the Perſian vie | of t 
for on the mornifig-after his feturn to Fees bro! 
ne told his officers a dream, which he had, no Wl bim 

doubt, invented, and which they did not Hi ail diff 

to interpret according to mares withes: „ le to! 


dreamed, as he ſaid, chat he fiw a lakk, in I wa 
6 which were a large Watefefowl, and 4 white ANC 
« fiſh with four horns ; "that bis attendaätz Ml it 
„“ ſtrove in vain to catch them, but that, when of 
« He ſtretched out his hand, he took thtm cit 
e With great caſe,” His adherents im medately f N 
declared, according to an old proverb current i = -/ 
Perfia, that, 26 dream of birds and fsb 
certainty of arriving at ſovereign power ;" bit. the Wl v. 
circumſtance of the four horns could not then ill © 
be explained 'by them, though they were af. b 
terwards ſuppoſed to oben mor 7 our 1 
Perſia, India, Tartary R 

thing ſhould be omitte 'in an Hiſtory, oth = * 
may tend to place in a clear light, the'chi- 
racters of the principal perſons in it: we "Tee 

by this little fact, that x ſmalleſt arts "of poli 
were united in this ſingular man, with; all th 
Gerceneſs of heroiſm ; and we ſhall have” 
caſion, in the courſe of our narrative, to" 
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This has been a common deceit of great dflicers; * 
8, in the fiepe of. 1177 we are told, that Alex- 
the ander encouraged his ſoldiers, by affuring them 
chat Hercules had appeared to him in à dream, 
„and, e an e en ane 
Nn the City * X. 99 45 5 
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Nader Was wt; ſuffered ts 1 


of the Curds, privately ſupported by tbe minifters 
of the Sultan, had taken arms, and driven his 


brother Zoheireddouln into a caſtle, where theykept | 
him under a/ cloſe blockade. He found no | 
difficulty in reducing theſe rebels: he was able 
to encounter any open force whatever: but he 
vas at the ſame time attacked by more: ſecret 
e and more dangerous enemies. Melek, Who, as 
) 
| 
| 


it has been ſfaid above, had retired into the cell 
of a derviſe, wag'- employing” all his art to in- 
cite the Tartars, that inhabited the city of 
Meru, to rebel againſt. Nader; and the: Court 
ted him in. theſe intrigues; while the Emperor, 
either through folly or malignity, but, certainly, 

with an exceſs of ingratitude, rejoiced at the 
ſtorm, which he thought ene over — 
head of his Deliverer: but the de d f | 
Melek were diſcovered ; and Nader, Andi 
no leſs dangerous in à cell than in the. field; ; 
termined to Vor, Jia 4 hath eath, nd as | 


3 * hs 
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. Q. Curt. lib. 4. cap. 5. At ille, haudqusquam - rudis 
tractandi militares —.— ſpeciem rim fibi.: Herculis in ſomno 
oblatam eſſe pronuntiat, dexteram rrigentis: Ae GE 
illo POOLE * inter r 
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on the great influence, which he f gained: o over AD. ab. 
his army by the ſame. artifice. of) Fors ine. a dream. — 


3 1726 
native: the inconſtant and mutinous nation Nad. 47. 


: 4 1775 ** his attendants for that 


14 118 10 RY or max! 


oſe, wha 
—— - pap y undertook the office, ſince a brot „whom 


e . loved, had been unjuſtly: flain by! 
Ds - during his government of | Khorafan, 
This Uſurper;was. 2 baſe, 3 artful ty. 
rant; he had been governor of Segeſtan, hut 
removed into Khoraſan, when : the Afgans in- 
vaded Perſia, and was deli ghted with the ruin 
of his country, as it gave him an e 
x. 4 _—_—_ i to abſolute: Power. 


W ' 
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* W had niow-recovered.a g great part off the 
ſineſt province in the Perſian n and he 
— to brin the whole of it to. ſudjection, 
before he c his arms into the Weſt. i to 
the Sultan, he neither feared nor regard 
he ſhowed: him, indeed, a great cal of out. 

ward reſpect, but acted in all his affairs with I bag 
2 ſovereign authority; for he well knew that I ver 
nothing could injure 1 while he was at the 
head of thirty thouſand hardy ſoldiers, who ne 
were firmly attached to his intereſt, as well in 
from the veneration, which his amaain g courage er. 
extorted from them, as from 1 of harir wi 
| 105 fruits of lie witotes, 150 N e LR | 5 Ly tr; 


. "is. twenty-ſeventh of July, «he. To oe fl 

on an expedition ainſt the Af ant, d 
| up this time nt, into we wg heart of d 

Khoraſan: thoſe handitti fled precipitately from I h 
his army, which advanced, as: the poet! fa, f 
like a flame that conſumes all before it. Fe came 
in a few days to one of thoſe vaſt deſerts of 
ſand, that. are fo frequent in. Aſia; Where, 
mounted on a camel, with a lance in B and, 
he led his ſoldiers without intermiſſion, and 
held i in common with them the toil and te 
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hich he took by ſtorm, together with many 
ther ſtrong holds: but the caſtle of Sencan 


he twenty: ſecend, after having SE. 
We | igorous fire from the Perſian axtillery. One 
* Jay he was ſtanding by a canon of an enormous + 


Governor ; Nader immediately advanced to 
meet them, and encam ped towards evening 
in a plain called Abadcaf. It was not, how- 


... . © 4. 6 
* y 2 


(ze, and giving directions to his engineers; 
ſme accident called him away, and he had 
ſcarce ſtepped three paces from the canon, be- 
fore it burſt, and the ſplinters of it killed ſe- 
yeral ſoldiers, and one officer: of diſtinction, 
who ſtood near it in x the: phony which pars Had: 125 


On the dy ater he ay — . | 4 
had notice, that ſeven or eight thouſand Afgans 
were marching: from Herat to the relief of the 


f theſe fatiguing marches. He arrived on the J. 
nth of September at'a fortreſs called Bebadin, Nd. 2 


ave him more trouble; the governor made an 
bſtinate reſiſtance, and would not ſurrender tilt. 


ever, his intention, to come to a decifive battle 


with theſe dauntleſs ſavages, who had been 


trained to war by a long courſe of rapine and 


hayock ; he meaned only to harraſs them by 
light kirmiſhes, and to enure the Perſians by 


degrees to confront a nation, which they hadk 

been uſed to conſider as ſomething more than 
he placed his 

forces behind ſtrong intrenchments, and never 


human. Agreeably to this deſign, 
acted offenſively till he diſcovered ſome favorable 


opening, but on the moment that he perceived 


head of a light-armed eg which conſtantly 


n ſome . and returned to their 


com- 


* pe 


any weakneſs in the enemy, he ſallied out at the 


14 
I. D. 1ras. compamons, wondering at their own ſuccſi. 


. — this. manner he contrived to exerciſe his whe 


in play for four days, he made a general 1 


reſerved the reduction of that City for ſom 
future occaſion, and, thinking it' imprutent tt 


where the battle of Abadcaf greatly increaſed his 
His domeſtick foes were more obſtin: 
_ inſidious, and more dangerous: in the field he 
_ oppoſed valour to valour ; in the palace he w 


_ obliged to contend with envy, folly, and ma- 
Jevolence. The Sultan and his miniſters were 


there were ſtill many deſperate enemies in the 


too early for fo diſtant an expedition. They 


as a refuſal to comply with the Emperor's re- 
queſt; they even intimated, that his unwilling- 


ready to break out: the Sultan left Meſhed 
fecond time, together with his courtiers, and, 


Tux HISTORY or run 
army by turns, and, having kept the Afoan 
tack: the ſhock was violent; and they, wh; 
were too much exhauſted to reſiſt it, fled in 
confuſion to Herat, whence they came. - Nader 


purſue the Afgans too far, returned to Meſbed 
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perpetually ſoliciting him to undertake the n. 
covery of 1ſpahan, and to march directly againſt 
that city: it was vain for him to alledge, that 


midſt of Khoraſan, that the inhabitants of 
Herat were ſtill very refractory, and that it was 


affected to conſider theſe prudent remonſtrances 


neſs to inveſt Iſpahan proceeded from ſome diſloyal 


intention, and ſpread a report through the pro- 
_ vince, that Nader was tripped of all his honors, 


and had no longer a ſhare in the government. This 
diſſenſion went ſo far,, that a: civil war ſeemed 


taking the road of Mazenderan, aſſaulted 


8, 


* 


| 1 or NADER SHAH. 
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formed of their motions and advanced in h 
to the caſtle,” where be defired an - ._ = >-ontl 
of this har e at they ordered the gates 

to be 6 ef ed 4 7 hu: He - 


$24 


an 1 . ins 
our of his ky 81 Nader affected to be con- 


ther intercourle, with the confederates, who were 
obliged to. lie, concealed, e Ah: e as: in 
ſome meaſure, abated. 


E s "8D 
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t may be thought Arange, RR N Ke _ 
had a powerful army at his diſpoſal, and had 
been ſo ill W for his vice, did not at 


leaſt of Protector, to which laſt he was juſtly 
entitled: he could not be weak. enough to re- 


The General was ſoon, i in. enn 
e 


41. 
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1 any: 2 the 3 | 


vinced of his ſincerity, and, retnrned-with him 
to Meſhed, but prevented his having any fur - 


. this time afſume the name of Emperor, or at 
( 
; 


ſpect an obſtinate idiot, becauſe: the accident of 
a royal birth had placed him upon a throne, 
which he difg: raced: but he deſpiſed his weak» 
neſs; and he knew how little the vain name 
King could add to his power, which was already 
2s great as he could defire. He acted, indeed, 


to the court of Ra 
the reſtitution ot 
its rich filk, 1 


ia, demanding in high terms 
. Ghilan, à province famed for 


110 


had wr 


the yea 
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28 Sovereign upon every occaſion, | and about 
this time ſent an ambaſſador. in his own name 


ding + Peter I, oe was e of 
engro * 5 ion of the Caſpian 
24 — an Lahm 1723 ; 
when he. — into, — oh on a pretence = 
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| | . Ml. | EF "7 
4.0.1729.' On the ea 57 March was celebrated th. 
Nad. 4. feſtival· called Nurũæ, in which the ancient 
Perſians uſed to ſolemnize the Sun's entrance in 
the Ram, and the return of the vernal ſeaſonl. 
The General entertained 5 lace with 
ſumptuous ſhows, gave ſplendid feaſts to "the 
Nobles, and chief men of his army, and dif 
tributed among his ſoldiers the prizes, that he 
had won in his late expeditions: : in theſe lar. 
geſſes he wiſely proportioned the value of his 
gifts to the degree of courage, which he bad 
obſerved in his men; a nobl example of ats 
tention in a General, which ſhould be followed 
by all great commanders, as, by exciting 2 
warm emulation in an army, it might raiſe 
their troops to the glory of the old. SM | 
Roman en, . 125 1 


0 


Nader now prepared for bis petites! at — , 
Herat, and, leaving Meſhed on the twenty-fourth 
of April, encamped 3 in the plains of Jam, a ſmall 
| town, famous for being the birth-place of Nour 
eddin, thence called Jimi, a moſt ſpirited 7 
lively poet, who flouriſhed, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, with a rh oi e r 
wit and genius. bo 7 


FS 
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Herat, the Aria of Ptolem + city * 
Khoraſan, frequently bel in the hiſt 
of the Eaſt: it is pleaſantly ſituated, 3 — 4 
remarkable for the deli htfulnch of the ya 
dens which ſurrounded it, before it was 
' waſte by the violence of war; it had been 
plundered by the two greatelt Warriors 5 
LM ß a 


4 


* 
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Aſia, Genghiz- and Timbr, and was now re ryed 4Duayzgs 
for the arms af as deſperate” 4 ſaldier-: the 3 2 

torians of Herät mention this cireumſtance, * 1 
ſome ene eee to we m 1 3 which! om _ „ l 


power of is emperor, at eng, F 

gan gown named Alaaf, In a few dars 
Nader reached the city, But had . r 
open his way 25 it, by making a paſſage through LS 
the numerous forces of „ ; he. cant -. © 
ſtantly defeated” them in all his engagements, in 3 
which he behaved with a perſonal valour, thaa. 
ſtruck an. awe into his whole army, who began 7 
to look upon him as ſomething above a mortal: 

he uſually charge d at the head of his cavalry, and 

carried a roar terrour wherever he moved; 

yet in all his battles, he received only A 8 

wound in his foot from the Point of a Javelin. 


Anett n expekted a ſpeedy ſupply 1 
the governor of Frrab, contrived to: gain time '- 
by propoſing terms of + agreement on one day: 
and retracting them on the next; in the mean | 
while Nader had inveſted the City, and was CER! 
making preparations for a regular fiege : the . 
commander of Ferah had, indeed, ſent a bod) "+. 2 
of men with ammunition and artillery to 4" 
kyar; but they were intercepted by the Fer. 35 
ſians, their —— taken, and-themſelrves 
forced to fly with precipitation; which when * 
Allayär diſcovered, he came with 'his chiefs and . . 

All the magiſtrates of the city, 4 8 y . 
the d 3 * mol! "lemn vows of „„ 
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4. -D:thag. fubjedtion and obedience : Nader act 
1 N offers, and ſuffered him, rather im 
| F to continue in his government; after w 
| returned towards Meſhed, and entered it 1 

| triumph on the twenty-ſecond of June. 0n 
; his return he found the ſame weaknels in in the 
| Sultan, and the ſame malignity in his countien; 
15 but he appeaſed them in ſome u 

| | promiſe, whith he made, f advancing. in 
months againſt Tſþahan ; where Ay 2 co 

8 of the tyrant Mahmud, Wen reig with 

the inſolence of an Vlurper: | Tr kt) 
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rations againlt the ans, an gubt- — | 

ing what On to 9 when the impru- 8 

dence of Abra, who had ſucceeded to Mah- 

mud in the abſolute government of Iſpahan, 

brought his deſigns at once to maturity; for 

the uſurper, hearing .of Nader's expedition 

againſt Herat, imagined” that he had a fair op- 

portunity in his abſence to plunder Klioraſan; 

on the borders of. which he arrived on the thirtieth 

of July. The Perſian x eneral, having notice of 

bis arrival, ordered all his forces to be in readi- 

neſs, and his: beſt artillery. to be brought into 

the field; but he was not able to leave Meſhed 

till the beginning of September, at which time he 

advanced — * great rapidity, and reached a 

fortreſs,. which an officer. of Aſhraf was rock 

ing. The Afgan raiſed the ſiege at his approac 

and retreated. precipitately to a plain called 

Mehmandoſt *, whither le Was TOR 


Aſhraf, 15 e on * banks 5 4 ſi 
river. Vi 72 
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On ts” PI "Nader ae before EL T 
then in AV 1 of. battle; herdrew the : Lower of 
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4 D.1729. 9. his army into a compact phalanx, orderin 1 tliom 
Nad. 42. to keep their ground in a moſt profound filence, 


© that they might hear his orders to a moment: 
his voice, as 4 man, who heard it at the fuge 


Bagdad, informed one of my friends, was 


uncommonly clear and ftrong. The Af 
were marching towards him with great ot 
but with more ſpirit than regularity ;, they 

| unfolded their front to right and left, and fe 10 
three diviſions, in hopes of encloſing his troops, 
and attacking them in flank., Nader perceived 


their deſign, and, in order to fruftrate it, 'coyered 


the ſides of his phalanx with his. W 7 8 0 
Aſhraf ruſhed onward, hoping to ſtrike a 

nick into the Perſians, and MN perhaps, 
their wonderful compoſure and Aol ſilence 


for a want of reſolution to attack him; bis 


army were juſt within muſket-ſhot'of the 5 5 
when Nader gave the word, and the P 

fired with great ſteadineſs, marching at che {ane 
time with incredible order. Aſhraf, 'Vithe ex. 
pecting to meet with ſuch a check, Was! 


and diſconcerted; his troops were end gs 


diſorder ; his ſtandard - bearer was. killed b ae 
fide; the Perſian phalanx ſill 4 
column of fire, ſtriking down who 


at every diſcharge ; and at length the 7 | 


Hed with the few Afgans that remained, and 
took the road of Iſpahan. The Gent Soil 
not ſuffer his men to purſue the Aﬀgans 


promiſed to indulge their eagerneſs en 1 5 iq cc 


caſſon, and returned to his camp in 
order, without any ee clamou 
| marks of inconſiderate j . rar} 


After this ry Nader font an anibaſfador 


to the Turkiſh — inſiſting upon the nelly 
tion 


J d * ... ae” 


„ EL” R. 7 


K — — 4 . ond 


. 
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vereign of Lycaoma, was forced to ſecure his 
alliance, by giving him the rank of his com- 
mander in chief, and inciting him againſt the 


J r on KR I 2% 


of Ali to the Califate, oppoſed them in ev 


figns. When the ſect of the Alides was intro- 
Heß, the Tur 


Porte was inclined to declare war againſt 


fans continued to acknowledge the ſucceſſion 
of Omar, they had a right, and were bound, 
indeed, by th mak | 
vilit to Mecca ; ſo that, under the pretence of 


— . 
o * - 
tl i ce > 
d - 
; - 4 


oe 


tion of Azarbi ian or Media, and giving plain 4.9.2729. 
hints, that he Rould ſoon be able to ſeize it by ou nt" 
force, if they paid no attention to his juſt de- . 


mand. 


A violent enmity had. ever ſubſiſted between 
the Perſians: and Turks, which, indeed, could 
hardly be avoided between two nations, who 
were always diſputing, either about their fron- 
tiers, or on ſome point of religion; and each 
of whom, as it generally happens, was jealous 

of the other's glory. Othman, from whom the 
Turkiſh Emperors take their name, was very. 
formidable to the princes of Perſia at the cloſe 
of the thirteenth. century, and Alaeddin, ſo- 


Greeks : his deſcendants enlarged their Em- 
pire; and their hatred to the Perſians was in- 
creaſed, when a. party, who aſſerted the right 


part of Aſia, and thwarted all their de- 
duced among the Perſians by the family of 

Es affected to treat them as a de= 
teſtable faction, which the name of Shiahs im- 
plies, and the Mufti never failed, when the 


them, to aſſert, that it would be a merit in the 
army of the Faithful, to ſhed the blood of ſuch 


impious Hereticks : but they rejoiced at the ſchiſm 
which they pretended to deteſt : while the Per- 


eir religion, to, make a yearly 


* __ apt 


22 


= Tun HISTORY or run 
4b. 2729 2 pilgrimage, they might lead 2 numerous 


ad. 42. 


= 


1 
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army through the heart of the Turkiſh em. 
pire ; but Iſmail imagined, that, by transferring 


the ſcene of this religious ceremony from Ara- 
[os to the tomb of Ali in his qwn domintons, he 


ould: cauſe a conſiderable ſum of money to 
$7 - i # - * F a 
be circulated every year in his kingdom, inſtead 
of being carried to that of his natural enemy. 


Selim I. an active and enterpriſing monarch, 


made this hereſy. of Iſmail, a pretext for in- 
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In Arabick — or The moft worthy. of, freie 
che letter @ marks the ſuperlative degree in that language. 
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yading Perſia, and puſhed his conqueſt with 


great Tapidity : his ſon, the warlike but unfor- 
tunate Soliman II. was equally ſucceſsful in his 
expeditions againſt the Sultan Tahmaſp I. Who 


had firſt protected, and afterwards betrayed, the 
Prince Bayazid, Son of Soliman by-the Riiflian 
captive, Roxolana : His ſucceſſors engaged in 
many bloody wars with the race of Sefi, and the 


city of Bagdad had been a ſubject of perpetual 


contention between them, from the ſixteenth 


.Fentury to the middle of the preſent. 


7 6: x ad 
4 r 
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In the year 170 3 Abred II. *, the twenty- 


third Emperor of the Turks, was placed on th 


lot his diadem by preferring the deciſions of 


the Mufti to the good will of his generals: he 
was depoſed with the Alcoran in his hand; and 


confined till his death in the ſeraglio. His bio- 


ther, ſenſibly reflecting that the authors of one 


revolution would have the power to cauſe ano- 


ther, gave private orders for the: chief officers | 
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throne in the room of his brother Muſtafa, who | 


to his janiſſaries, who were determined to keep 


of his excurſions 


called Serdethar, between two mountains, upon 


all his forces to Iſpahan, where he maſſacred moſt 


2 number of learned men, who had retired from | 
the world, and 1 to * their * in A 
ſtudious trapquillity. | 
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of the Janifſaries to be ſeized one by one, and A. D. 2250 
thrown by night into the ſea ;| but he left his N 
work unfiniſhed : if, like Peter I. he had en- — 
tirely broken that formidable militia, he might 
have avoided the terrible event which happened 
twenty-ſeven years ER: in e . | 
of Nader's MN ge He e 


. F 
&, 3 +4 * 


When Perſia was hou: in \ pieces by the ra- 
vages of Mahmud, and the Czar was ſecurin 

to himſelf three of its fineſt provinces, . Ahmed, 
eager to ſhare the ruins of his rival's empire, 
ſeized the rich province of Azarbigian; and, as 
he had an immoderate love of riches, divided it 
into diſtricts, and ſold them, as military fiefs, 


them, and heard. with ee en he dene of the i 
new Perſian e 5 | | 


Nader in the mean . Was , purſuing 
Aſhraf, and obſerving all his motions: in one 
x diſcovered - a body of 
Afgans, who were encamped in a very ad. 
vantageous ſituation. It was a narrow paſs, 


which the Afgans had planted their artillery: 

in a place like this, before the invention of fire- 

ams, a ſmall number of reſolute men might 

have ſtopped an whole army: but the Perſians | 
attacked the enemy with ſuch vigour, that they Os 
left their poſt, and fled: to Aſhraf ; Who, grown 

more cautious. fince his defeat, retreated . with 


ef the inhabitants in cold bload, and, among them, 


=. 


424 Tux HIS TO RT or TulhRn 
| 4-22744. He ſoon, however, recovered his ſpirits, and. 
Nad. 22. having raiſed a numerous army, advanced to a 

plain called Mprche khortX. It was late in the 
— evening, on the twelfth of November, when 
1 Nader came in fight of the enemy, and, reſolv- 
ning to loſe no time, while the Afgans retained 
an impreflion of his valour, he ordered à body 
of Curds to attack their advanced guard: they 
fought with great reſolution; ſlew about four 
hundred of the rebels, and returned at night 
with ſeveral priſoners, who gave notice that ' 
* Turkiſh general, governor ef Hamadan, had joined 
Aſhraf with a formidable army. This piece of 
intelligence was very unexpected, and the Turks 
ſeem to have violated: the law of nations, in 
taking the field without a formal declaration of 
nt; or without giving any anſwer to the Per 
ſian ambaſſador: the circumſtance was the more 
alarming to Nader at this juncture, as he was by 
no means prepared to engage with ſo powerful 
ror. ; ” retired, — ore, to his tent, _ 
baſſed the night without /leep in a great agitation. 
| 2 At N of day e the 
R encamped on an . eminence : when he had 
2  _ almoſt reached the foot of the hill, he turned 
8 Iſpahan, hoping by this motion to draw Aſhraf 
from his e a _ the ufurper, pe 
ing acquired ſome degree of prudence from the 
battle of Mehmandof, remained firm in Us tha 
tion. Nader continued his 1 march, and 
retiring at a proper diſtance, diſcovered a part 
of the enemy's camp which ſeemed to be 
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very ill defended t he inſtantly ſent a reſolute 41128. 


officer with the artillery to attack it, while him- 
ſelf, at the head of his cavalry, prepared to 
receive the Afgans, if they ſhouſd be forced, as 

he expected, A e him battle. His project 
ſucceeded; his officer made a vigorous aſſault, 


drove the enemy into the plain, and, having 
ſeized their cannon, continued to harraſs them in 
the rear, while Nader met them in front with _ 


equal alacrity. A general action enſued, which 
laſted for ſeveral — and this, indeed; was 
the firſt deciſive battle, in which Nader had 


been engaged: he was ng: g againſt two _ 
eit 


great armies, and muſt by gaining the 


held, recover Iſpahan from the rebels, or, by . 


loling it, muſt abandon: al his projects, and. be 
en bi en) 


| no vulgar deb 5 play, 8 

No 3 victim muſt reward the da . 
Such as in races crown the {| peedy ſtrife; 

The dne contended Was great een life *, 


At noon ds Turks We to give _ wilich 

Nader, who loft no advantage that Fred ſelf, 
immediately obſerved, and puſhed his 
againſt them ſo vigorouſly, that they had re- 
courſe to flight, and were ſoon followed by their 
allies : a great number vf Afgans and Turks were 
made prifoners z the former of whom, as rebels, 
vere reſerved fora publick execution at Iſpaban, . 
but the latter were treated with lenity, and feat 

back to their ela hd at n ee 70 
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Nad. 42. 
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the collected plunder of many years, which the 


ſeemed the leaſt pleaſed in the whole metropolis, 
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e breathing nothing but * and re. 


venge, returned to Iſpahan with bitternefs in 


his heart: he there called together his few ad- 


herents, and fled in the evening towards Shiraz, 


The Perfians, who dwelled in the diſtricts near 
Ifpahan, crouded into the city, which was 


ſtripped of inhabitants, but full of treaſures, 


rebels had not time to carry with them: theſe 


opprefled, natives had now a kind of new life 
infuſed into them, by the departure of their 
oppreſtors, and immediately ſent intelligence to 


Nader of Aſbraf's flight; upon which he ad- 
vanced to Iſpahan, and entered it in triumph. 


He ſoon after ſent the Sultan an account of his 
victory, and invited him to ſit on the throne 
af his anceſtors in the ee of UE Em- 


pire. . 


Talmafp came a al poſſible 1 wa | 


reached the city on the twentieth of December. 
Kpahan ſoon recovered.its ancient ſplendour: it 
was decorated on all fides with a profuſion of 


ornaments, and forty days were ſpent in plea- 


ſures and entertainments; but the perſon, who 


and who had reaſon to be the moſt ſo, was 

. the Sultan himſelf: he often heard Nader talking 
of his deſign to return into Nhoraſan, and, con- 

ſcious of his own weakneſs, he foreſaw 1 that he 

ſhould be expoſed to his enemies without 1 


continued ſupport of his deliverer. In a full 
council, therefore, of the Nobles and Generals, 
he renewed his inſtances, and entreated Nader 


to ſtay at Iſpahan till he was firmly ſeated on 


the throne. All the officers declared, that bis 


1 aa ht to be contented with the great ad. 


vega 
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that his Majeſty ought to raiſe an army of Perſians, 
and. diſmiſs the Khoraſanians, -2who had ſerved him 


8 -< _ © 


to thwart their General Nader in all his projects, 


might enſue. The Sultan was ſo provoked with 
| theſe remonſtrances, that he tore from his head 


it upon the ground. Nader, in order. to pacify 


RA Ee EEG Ao irot fo. a 


« wholly Ne race of the Afgans, and 
driven the 
. Fer” -: 


* 


the Sultan, to have been left at this juncture. 
Aſhraf wwas collecting ſtrength in Shiraz, and had 
aſſembled a number of barbarous tribes, reſolving 


was foon appriſed of his motions, and met him 


at a place, called Zercan, where he cut moſt of 


his troops to pieces, and forced him, with his 
general Seidal, to fly towards Candahar. His 


that country, whoſe brother Mahmud had been 


retaliation, but received Seidal into his City, 


a conſtant ſeries of aſſaſſinations and maſſacres, 


þ faithfully ; for that, if his miniſters were reſolved 


they could not be reſponſible for. any calamity that 


a little coronet, which he uſually wore, and threw 
him, was obliged to promiſe, that he would be 
at hand to aſſiſt him at any warning, and that 
« he would not return to Meſhed, till he had 


urks from the weſtern borders of 


It would, indeed, have been dangerous for 


to make a laſt and deſperate attempt. Nader 


approach was ſoon learned by Huſſein, Prince of 


murdered by Aſhraf : the Prince, therefore, put 
him to death, juſtifying his act by the law of 


and gave him the command of his troops. Aſhraf 
ſeems to have been a perfect barbarian, furious, 
bloody, and implacable ; his life had been a 


SE Ea to 


vantages, which Nader had already procured him, Abi. 
without oppoſing his reaſonable deſigns 3} they added, N . ; 


\ 
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ai 1729: to „Be ſtrangled, leſt they ſhould | . into th 


42. 
* n. of his enemies. 


After the battle of 2 ercan, kn gave a T6 


markable proof of his penetration, and ſhowed 


his ill in ſceing through the hearts of men. Among 


the Afgan prisoners, whom he intended to put 1 
death at Ißpaban, he obſerved one Melazafrin, 


on whoſe countenance he ſaw the marks of fury 
and deſpair ſo ſtrongly imprinted, that he pri- 


vately told his officers to keep a watchful eye 


N ky him, if they hoped to carry him alive: 

but they were negligent of this order; and, as | 
they were paſſing over a bridge, their captive 
Mel azairan leafs e into hn er, 4 war 
drowned. 


4. D. 1730. As Won as Nader heard the fate of Aſhraf 
Nad. 43- he advanced to Shiraz, where he diſtributed the 
vaſt riches of the Afgans among his officers and 
ſoldiers, proportioning his rewards to the dif- 


ferent pM of valour, which he * N 


in them. 


SHIRAZ is 2 8 of Perſia 5 


called: it was the birth- place of many illuſtrious 


men, among whom were the Poets Hafez and | 


Sadi, of whoſe works there are many fine copies 
in our publick libraries. There is a beautiful ode 
of Hafez in honour of his native 2 which 
begins with theſe lines: Hail, Shiraz, d 
4 fully ſituated ! May heaven preſerve her Ver fs 
« ruin! May the Almighty Jefend our ſtream 
.v of * Rocnabdg. for its Waters e us . 


\ 


=o "= was the phe of a very 7 . which 


flowed by a — called Nella, near Shiras, where the 


\ 0 
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„length of days *. The gale, ſcented with A ee 
« ambergris, breathes between Jdferabdd''and | . 
« Meojella. Come to Shiraz, and alk: à prufuſion Wh * 
« of the ſacred ſpirit from its inhabitants, who 

d are perfectly virtuous. How ſhould the ſugar | 
« of Egypt be brought to Shiraz, without being 
5 If © forpaiſed by the tweetneſs' of our fair dam- 


to - N * 
9 « ſels? . 
N 


The Perſians ls 1 bin a e for 
the memory of this poet, that they give him 
the title of Divine; and have a — of open- 
ing his book of Odes, upon every remarkable 
occaſion, as dur old ſcholars uſed to open Virgil, 
in order to gather ſome omen from the | 
lines, which preſent themſelves. | ee 


en en / AA 


when Nader and his officers: were palling 8 
the tomb of Hafez, near Shiraz, one of tile 
company opened a collection of his poems, and, 8 
either by accident or by deſign, firſt caſt their 
eyes upon the following Ode, which they applied 
with one voice to the Conqueror: © It is but 
« juſt that thou ſhouldſt receive a tribute frem 
« all fair youths, ſince thou art the Sove- 

« reign of "all the Beauties in the univerſe : 
thy two piercin g eyes have thrown Nbata 
00 — Khoten into confuſion ; India and China 
> wy: N to oy curled Gena.» 1 N r 


* — 


re ZE "is i — 1 2 n 4 . 2 
2 wat SS * 


| dets ud littofophers of * 0 ft mid; | compoſe . 5 
yr and p and which is no 5; © — by their writers 
than the Ius and Cepbiſus of the {thenians. 2 
* Literally he life of Kbeær this Hero or Sage is ſaid, in 
the Perſſan romancygs, to have gained immortality by dink- 
ing ( Abi heiat) the fountain. of lite. See 8 in 
the word ol 5 | 1 \ 


<6 * mouth 


39 
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At the feſtival of Nite, a a os high 
Tank was ſent by the Sultan to Nader, with:a 
congratulatory letter upon his freſh victories, i in 
which he made him a grant of four Provines, 
 Khoraſan, Mazenderan, Carman, and Seiftan, re- 
queſting him to accept the title of Sullan, and 
to wear a diadem ſet with jewels, which he re- 
ceived àt the ſame time. The ſame nobleman 
brought a number of rich mantles, which 
he preſented, in the Afiatick manner, to Nader 
- officers ; and he was attended by Ab] Caſem, 2 
man of the Law, who. had orders 7% propeſe' a 
marriage between Rizakuli, Nader's en, and a 
younger daughter of the late Spah Huſſein. The 
General accepted moſt of theſe honours, but 
declined bearing any title, which might only 
raiſe e without brin in 8 any folid adyan- 


ES 4 „ 8 . 
„ T's a. 3 : „ : — Ko — 2 * 
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In che FE manner, before his ee agen 
Taurir, his friends conſulted the poems of Hafen, and, upbn 
opening the volume, found the following couplet: 0 


© « Hafez; thou haft taken Jrät and Pars with- thy. fret 
1 poetry; come, for it is now the turn of Bagdad and 
„ Tauris,” This i is the laſt e of the OG ; hich be- 


Aulosgb the wine inſpives x us Te ey. and the 25 5 42 
around us, go drink no more zo the ound TP, the ITY 3 1 0 
11 extremely ſevere, 


* | = ; 
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coined in his name in the province of Khraſar ; 
by which act he virtually aſſumed the govern- 
ment of the whole Empire. . It was at this time, 
if ever, that he took the name Tahmaſp Ruli, or, 


Servant of Tahmaſp, together with tl title ot 


Khan or lord; — h it is by no means certain, 
that he was at all Known by that name, which 
is not once given to him by his Perfan hiſtoman: 


his favourite general, indeed, was named . Tah- 
maſp Kuli Khan, and our merchants in Aſia, who. 
were, perhaps, unacquainted with the true ftate - 


of affairs, might erg CM 000 Sa of 
theſe illuſtrious friends. Fed 


When al cheſs ceremonies were cadet; Nader 
led his army to Shufter, the ancient Suſa, Capital 
of a Province to which it gives its name. Here - 


an officer, whom Aſeraf had ſent to Conflanti- = 


nople, and who was returning with an anſwer 


from the Porte, threw himſelf before the: fect 
of Nader, and gave him the letter of Sultan 
Abmed to the uſurper, by which he clearly diſoo- 


vered, that a war with the Tarks could not poſſibly 


„ wide His own ambaflador alſo: — word, ; 
tllat he could nat procure a direct anſwer from the 
Turkiſh miniſters, with regard to the reſtitutinn of 


Azarbigian, and that the Turks had committed 
many open acts of heſeility. He. ſoon found this 


account to be true; Sn: received intelligence, 
that a numerous army, under the command of 
Oſman Paſta, was encamped near the city of 
 Hamadan : upon which he advanced, and offered 
them battle ; but, after a few diſcharges of their 
_ artillery Of nan retreated. towards the city, 
where! being * * Tir Paſba, en” 


tage: however, tliat he might pay his "tics -A.Dakyya. * 
7 with a princely liberality, he ordered money to eee 


. AIs TORT or mat 
i 4736: of Van, he returned at the head of Ae e 


ad. 43. forces, and met the Perfians in a plain, called 
. 7 here 18 5 1⁰ N in nega 


| with ſome 


; Det aſually.t unpoliſnhed nat 
it ĩs difficult to render ſuch deſcriptions either 
nſtructive or entertaining. In this place it will 
- be ſufficient to ſay, that Nader en tirely 3 

the two Ba ſba's, —— their artillery, toget 
with an immenſe booty, and entered the city of 
Hamadan without obſtructidbn. The inhabitants 
received him with a. tumultuous: j Joy, and ten 
thouſand Perſian captives, whom the T; urks had 

kept in chains, regarded. him a 23 2 a e 
power, ſent on: ther melder SITE 


ED e is a city 'of Parthia fr * 
33 we believe the Eaſtern writers, by Darius, who 
muꝛuaade it the ſeat of his Empire. Its ſituation; is 
greatly. celebrated by the Perſans, who free 
quently-enlarge upon .the beauty. of its Walks 
and gardens, and the clearnefs of the rivulets, 
by which they are watered. There is a valley 
near the city, called Mawaſhdn, \ which is de- 
ſcribed by an Arabian poet, as one l —_ | 
| pd {pots i m Alis. | ; * Obs THF * "HITS * SP 


I N fr 
ES | £everal days; and afterwards marched to Tabtiz, Ml 
; the capital of . which he entered Þ 


ya 4% NV we „ , => „ www op £/« © 2 ay» NJ o=> 


without any conſiderable oppoſition, as the two 
5 generals, O/man and Timur, had not yet reco- 
+ * _ vered the ſhock of their late defeat. He treated | 
< the Turkiſh officers, who were N priſone 
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wich great reſpect and, politeneſs; but emplyyed 4.D.1730. = 
the captives of a lower rank in repairing. the wall, 
if the city, and ſent the largeſt cannons. and mor- 

_ tars, which the Turks had. left behind them, to 
bis fortreſs of Relat, the deſtined, place of his 


retirement. 


) N „ — gaps Srend 


A number of ſmaller cities were recovered by 
this victory; and the report of Nader's fſuccels 
ſpread a general conſternation in the very Capi- 
tal of the Turtiſb Empire, lt muſt ſeem ſtrange = 
at the firſt view, that, although the Turks bring i 
into the field more numerous armies, than mot 1 
other nations, yet they ſeldom have gained any 
conſiderable advantage by the ſuperiority of 
their numbers. The truth of it is, an army, 
like an human body, may be leſs active in pro- 

ortion to its bulk z and there is no more reaſon, 
why the Turk ſhould defeat the Perſian moun- 
taineer, becauſe he outnumbers his enemies ten 
to one, than, wliy an elephant ſhould over- 
power a tiger by its ſuperiour ſtrength and ſize. 
We may add to this, that the Turky/b horſes are 
in general too large and inactive, and that their 
cavalry bears no kind of proportion to their 
inantfyß f;, x e 


While Nader was purſuing this noble courſe 
in Aja, a dreadful revolution happened in the 
metropolis of the Othman empire. When he 
firſt demanded the reſtitution of Azarbigian or 
Media to the Perſians, Ahmed and his Vizir were. 

very willing to reſtore it; but were pre- 
vented by an inſurrection of the Janiſſaries, who 
vere juſtly, enraged at loſing their eſtates, and 
inſiſted upon defending them with the beſt of 
their blood. After the defeat of Aſbraf, and the 
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: Mahmud to the throne of Conſtantinople. 2 


that it would be his own turn to fee: 

| Nager's arm, had taken advantage of his diſtant 
expedition againſt the Turks, and had ſent an 
army into Khoraſan, under the command of his 


fent notice to his brether Zoheireddould of his 
intended return to Khora/an, ſtrictly emjoining 


raſh and obſtinate prince negle 
and, ſallying from the city on the twenty-/ovents 


. ſeventeenth of Augu ſt : his very. nome. 
_ terrour before him, 202. compenſated the 


of his brother's arms, by k Prom 
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4. D. 1730. taking of Hamadan. the Vizir nf ag in on 
Nad. 43. the point of Ong a peace with the Per 


General; but the Turki/h feudatories, Incenſed 


at his proceeding, compelled the Sultan to give 
him up, and put him to a cruel death: after 


6 


which they depoſed Abmed, who furvived his 
diſgrace but a ſhort time, and raiſed bis nephew 


* t 1 


Nader was now meditatin the ſiege of Ente, 


capital of Armenia, when he received a very 
alarming piece of . news from che province of 
- Nher gas. : 7 | „ * 


: ＋ 3 


| Huſſein, prince of Candahär, very j ruftly Fearing, 
"the weight of 


new General Seidal. The whole ' province was 


ſoon thrown into confuſion : the inkabitants of 
' » Herat and Ferah openly revolted 
gans advanced even to the walls of Meſhed. ' On 


and the 4% 


receiving this intelligence, he left Armenia, and 
kim to avoid a battle with the 4fgans : but that 
Fed the order, 


of Fuly, engaged the 0.8 who ye bim 
back after a arp conflict. 1 


In the mean time Nader was marc} in 
wards Khoraſan, and reached Carin 


a deſpe 


8 „ 8 4 
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' 2 deſperate ſiege. The 4 ans, ever hi hty 4e 
and — . * city with nt — 
ture of fear and indignation; whence they re- 
treated ſlowly to zr, . 8 all dhe e 

throu gh which they 


Nader could not Wel Meſhed BY Oftober ; 
where he ſpent the remainder of the year in 
regulating the affairs' of 'his metropolis, and in 
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6 reviewing: his troops. His army was encamped 
N in a plain called Che harbag, or, the four gardens, © 

famous for containing the tomb of Ali, ſon of 

Muſa, the tutelar aint of the province: All che 

„ foldiers panted with impatience for the opening 
5 of the campaign; and his preſence gave a new | 


life to the citizens, who began to reſume in 
peace their uſual occupations, and looked up to 
| 2 with Nene N a8 (their vere and de- 


% ' 5 ; ; _ 


At the N af the new. year, were 4 D. 2 c 


a lemnized the nuptials of Fathima, ſiſter of the N 

a Shah, and the prince Rizakuli, a hopeful youth, 

about fourteen years old. On this occaſion, near 

x two months were ſpent, either in rejoicing and 

2 feaſts, or in hunting in the foreſts of Abiurd. 1 

s There is ſomething. wo martial in the A/ „ 
manner of bunting : 4 arge tract of woodland 

— 3 18 encloſed with tous ; which are gradually con- C 


tracted, till a great number of wild beaſts are 
collected i in a ſmall circle, where the hunters ”_w > 
them with ſpears, to the ſound of 3 | 
other inſtruments of warlike muſick. 


On the W of March, Nader left Meſhed, 
and. encamped on the ſecand of April, upon 
the banks * a river, before the Walls of Herat. 
D 2 At | 


. 


* 


i 


4 rr. At midnight a body of Ajfzans, with Seidel at 
Nad:44- their head, "paſſed the river, and, ſecured from 


«3: 


he was: greatly impeded in his works: by 


effect of a blockade to the danger of a 
and encloſed the city on every ſide. In 
mean While, Zoheireddoula made ſome attone- 


which he puſhed: the ſiege of Ferdh he ſoon 
took it, and put the rattan who Sat: defended 
it, to the ſword. e 


garriſon take a ſolemn oath on the Alcaran, that 
_ would Eee die ome n the gates. 
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detection by the darkneſs of the night, appeared 
ſuddenly before a caſtle, where Nader, attended 
only by eight guards, was giving orders to 
his engineers. As ſoon as he was appriſed of 
his danger, he drew his ſabre, and ruſhed into 
the midſt of the enemies, where he ſuſtained a 
very unequal fight, till his other guards came 
to is relief, who compelled Seidal to retreat, 


with the lol of his beſt men, and 10 ſeve bin- 


Hell by fuming: over the river. r err 


20 N 
* * * 4 N DI-KY 
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On the next morning Rader inveſted thec ; * 


frequent ſallies of the Afgans, but they were ſo 


often repulſed, that they determined at laſt to 


remain within the walls, and to act only upon 
the defenſive. Nader however, finding the city 


admirably fortified, and having intelligence from 
a priſoner; that the inhabitants were diſtreſſed. 
for proviſions, preferred the ilow, but certain, 


ment for his late diſgrace, by the vigour. with 


p A 
27% — Fer ie: 2 
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The blockade of EHerat laſted till 4 cloſe je 


g the year; at which time, Allayar, whoſe pro- 


viſions were exhauſted, began to think of capi· 


tulating; though his principal officer, Zilfichr, 
a fierce and deſperate barbarian, had made the 


hap 


2 Perſian garriſon... 
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happened, © that,  A/layar, in the confuſion oc - 4 D711. 
caſtoned by Nader's approach, had left his women Nad. 44. 


they had been taken by the ö Perfrans. 51 and, -a8- 
an Aſiatick cannot ſupport the idea of a' difhonour 
offered to his ſeraglio, he ſent ſome of his miniſters, 
to propoſe terms of accommodation, and promiſed 


70 ſurrender the ie if his women were-reftored. 
he propoſal ; and invited the 


Nader accepted | 
meſlengers to a feaſt in his tent, which they were 
ſurpriſed to ſee adorned with the heads gf. three 
hundred Afgan chiefs, fixed upon lances. In the 


morning he ſent the women to Allayar, who, 


ſhocked at the reception of his miniſters, and 


| having obtained hig principal end by the return 
of his family, reſolved to periſh by famine, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to the beſiegers, and having 


ordered his women to be ſtrangled, that they 
might not ſurvive. their lord, he prepared to 
ſuſtain the ſiege. The Perſian General, irritated 
by the perfidy of the governor, began to bombard 
the city, and, perceiving a e e breach, 


was on the point of giving orders for an aſſault, 
when the garriſon opened the gates, and ſur- 


rendered at diſcretion. Nader, who was no leſs 


mild after a victory, than violent before it, 


treated the perfidious Governor with great hu- 


manity, and gave him a ſettlement in the pro- 9 


vince of Mulan, whither he ſoon retired with 
his dependents, and the miſerable remains of 


his family. The other Aßgans were tranſplanted 
to thoſe parts of Ichoraſan, which required moſt 


cultivation; and the city of Herat was filled with 


* 
\ 


The ſavage race of | Afgans, who had ruined 


the kingdom of Perſia, were now either de- 


aa 8 ſtroyed, 


— 8 _— —_ 
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4D. u ſroyed, or diſperſed i in various parts of the Ems 


he without a . of regaining their 
N thoſe only remained, who had taken 


f refuge in the city o Candahar, and the northern 
arts 8 Indgſtan, nie kingdom was then ruled 


Mohammed Sbab, an indolent and luxurious 


prince, who was wholly 1 immerſed in voluptuouſ. 
Bett and at that time little thought, how ſoon a 
Victorious invader would diſpoſe of his immenſe 
treaſures, and fill the fireets 7 den Lt "_ its 
blood % his chard 


* 
- * * 
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SECTION. ut. 
| The Turkiſh wer 


"HE Miniſters of . Sultan, ohio. hogs 4. D. 17 32. 
every occaſion to humiliate Naderkuli, per- Nad. 45. 


ſuaded the credulous prince to take advantage 

of his abſence in, Khoraſan, and to. aſſume t e 
command of the Perſian army: they extolled 
the valour of the Monarch, extenuated the 
merits of his General, and preſſed him to bear 
a part at leaſt i in the glory of delivering Perſia; 


by which ſuggeſtions he was at length induced to 
take the field, and marched towards Erivan, the 


Capital of Armenia. A body of Turks, who op- 


poſed his paſſage, were put to flight; and this 


firſt ſucceſs ſo elated him, that he ſat down be- 


fore the City, thinking to ſtrike a panick into 
the inhabitants by the terrour of his name. His 


method of attack was extremely new: he re- 
mained near three months on the banks of the 


Aras, in a conſtant courſe of diverſions and. feaſts, 


until, finding his proviſions almoſt ſpent, he re- 
treated to Tabrix; where he took a City already 
taken, depoſed the governor, whom Nader had 
appointed, and advanced in triumph to Sulta- 


nia, with a determined reſolution to deſtroy all 
the 77 i mige. whe ſhould dare: to FN 


Whüllt he was. 3 kimſelf _ theſs 
ſplendid projects, he was e met by 


an army of Turks under the command of Ahmed - 


74. a conſummate General, and an admirable 
=y Statei⸗ 


1 
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4.D*\332. Stateſman - who, for many years, had eluded the 
Nad. 45. intrigues of his rivals at the Porte, and, having 
ds. Ba preſerved his government of Bagdad with un- 


common reputation, had outlived moſt of the 
Baſbas of the Turkiſh, Empire, Te ahmaſp, once 


in his life, acted wiſely ; and attempted to de- 
cline a battle; but, finding himſelf under the 


neceſſity of engaging with Ahmed, he gave the 


chief command of his army to one of his Gene-. 
rals, Mohammed ban, and reſerved the left din 1 


to himſelf. '. Mohammed began the fight wi 


great intrepidity; but, after a ſhort engage 
ment, the left wing, which the Sultan com- 
manded, was ſeen to give way ; and the Turks, 


animated by the example and exhortations of 


Ahmed, purſued their advantage ſo th e 6 


that the rout of the Perſians became general: 
five thoufand of them were flain on the field, 


and thoſe, who could not fave themſelves by 


flight, were made prifoners ; the Perfran camp 
was ſeized,” with the ammunition and Ts 
and Tahmaſp returned to Ipaban, attended only 
c 


. 


« jak 
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In a ſhort time after this, Ahmed" retook 
Hamadan and Tabr:z ; ſo that the glorious ac- 
tions of Nader were reduced to nothing by the 


vanity, obſtinacy, and cowardice of a Prince, 


whom he had reſtored to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. Ahmed, acquainted equally with the 
ſuperiour abilities of Nader, and with the weak? 


| neſs of Tahmaſp, made an offer of peace to“ the 
Sbab, and prapoſed, in the name of the Sultan 


Mende that the Perfeans ſhould keep the cher 
which Nader had taken, together with all the ter- 


ritories lying to the eaft of the Aras: the Perſian 
miniſters readily accepted the Pa ; 


- 


nix 
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fened the articles of peace, which were ſent to 4 f. 
Conſtantinople to be ratified. A publick 74 5 g Nad. 43. 


was ordered on this occaſion in the Turkiſh Capi- | 
tal; and Ahmed, whoſe valour and addreſs were 
| 


JJ ͤͥ˙ robe End iS SEO 


univerſally, rs py was confirmed in his 
government e,, 
NADER MI] was rejoicing at the total re- 
duction of the 4fgans, and preparing to renew -© 
the war againſt the Turks, when he received an | | | 
account of the Shah's expedition, and, with it, — 
a copy of the artieles which he had ſigned. His | ö 
indignation was exceflive : he diſpatched an = 
officer to Conſtantinople, with this ſhort meſſage „ 
to Mahmud, Either reftore the whole province — 
of Azarbigian, or expe nothing but a deſperate 5 | 
war another was ſent to Ahmed Paſna, bidding. | 
him prepare for a ſudden viſit from the Deliverer of | 14 
Pls and a third ſet out for //pahan with an 1 
expoſtulatory letter to the Emperor, reque ting 
him to diſmiſs his permcious counſellors, to cancel 
their diſhonourable treaty, and to meet him at Kom 
with all bis forces, that they might march together 
into Armenia and Parthia. At the ſame time 
he publiſhed a ſpirited manifeſto, in every pro- 
vince and city of - Perſia, proteſting againſt the 
peace, and threatening with his diſpleaſure all 
thoſe, who. ſhould refuſe to concur with him in 
recovering Media, from the Turks: he declared, 
that, after the feftival of the new year, he 
«* would leave Mæſhed, and march againſt the - 
* Turki/h hereticks ; that the ſame providence, 
* which had enabled him to expel the Barba- 
*:rians from his country, would now protect 
„him againſt” the oppoſers of the true ſe; 
* thav the very angels, who encircled the tomb, 
* of 4{i, called aloud for the deliverance of, 
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4. Ps, c choſe brave Perſians, who had Joſt cheir I. 


Nad- 45: <. berty in defending the rights of their prophet, 


P. 


„ and who were not ſo. much as named in the 
6, * Emperor's treaty ;. that it was an ignoble bar- 
ain, to accept only the territories on the one 
00 of the Aras, when thoſe on the other fide 
« of it alſo. might have been wreſted from the 
te enemy by force; that it was the higheſt di- 
„ honour to conclude a peace after a defeat, 
e which the haughty ſons of Othman would af- 
ce fect to conſider as an. act of lenity on their 
“ fide, and of ſubjection on the ade of the 
« Perſians : he concluded by denouncing 
tual infamy. on all thoſe, wwho ſhould be remiſs in 
Purſuing the Turkiſh war, and declaring, that he 
would puniſh as rebels, thoſe, WY: in hes Fel 
Should. c his deft ens. 1 


. He ſpent the next three 1 in nd 

his army, and encouraging his officers and i 
diers, by the moſt ſtriking acts of liberality * 

In this interval alſo he viſited Ke/at, and Abiurd 

the ſcenes of his youthful exploits, for which be 


retained to his laſt hour 2. peculiar fondneſs's/ and, 


obſerving the ruins of ſome old caſtles in a 
about eta miles from TORS which was 


*— 


te 
— 
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30 Aeg the tak preſents, which, Nader gare at 8. 


time to his officers, were ſeveral of the fineſt horſes of Af, 
in the breeds of which he was particularly curious: the 


Perfian hiſtorian ſays, in his fi gurative ityle, that ebe/e horſes avert 
of the race of Gulgũn W 22 Kaka. Gulgin © i 


or, . Reſe-colvured, and Rad os Lightning, axe. the 
names of two horſes hi We en —. 2 2 paged the 


former belonged to Proj, kin o « Perf, 
* Reftam, the 1 8 of Ferdiſis E pen. 
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vatered with beautiful rivulets, and had. like- AD © 
wiſe the advantage of an excellent air, he or- Nad. 4. | 
dered thoſe ediſices to be rebuilt, and the whole | 
country around them to be cultivated, with. a. 
de en, no doubt, of paſſing the decline 'o 3s 1 Ye 


in that part. of bis dominions. 


on his return to his Meſhed the twenty 
ixth of May, an Ambaſſador arrived from the 
Ruſſian court, who declared that, in con: © 


— —— 
—— — — — 
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* with his requeſt, the Empreſs was 

to reſign the province of Chan, and 2 | 
the _—_ conqueſts of Peter I. on the coaſts. on -- | = 
the Caſpian ſea. He diſmiſſed the Ambaſſador ; 
and ſent with him two approved officers, to ſee - 
his orders punctually executed. At the begin- 
ning of July, intelligence was brought, that the 
t ans bad yori 8 from the E ä 
Perſia; upon which Nader appoint 5 
vernor of Ghilan, who ſet out — or 
the place of his reledence. ; 


While Naderkuli was thus 1 in pre- 
paring a powerful army againſt the Turks, the 
Shah, directed by his miniſters, was concerting - 


pacifick meaſures in dds and Rr his 
r with Ahmed. | 


On hearing "his, the General left mega | . 
and bent his e towards Iſpahan, marc 1 
all night with great expedition, and halting 0 „ : 
day at noon. by reaſon of the intenſe heat. = 

the ſixteenth of e he encamped in a 

called The. garden of b, _ . — = 

walls of 8 his „ 

pected to the court, and to the porn but but it 5 

had a oy different effect on chem; ſince . : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- 44 
4.D.+732. firſt conſidered him as a powerful and incenſe 
45. . the ſecond, as the guardian of their 


Nad. 


People 
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liberties : the courtiers ſhowed him thoſe marks 
of Treſpe&t, which they could not fafely refuſe, 
but the inhabitants in general celebrated his 
preſence with the moſt Pn and undiflembled 


—. :: A TITS Tp 
After a day Go 3 in Wörth — 1 feftivity, He 


emperor {upped with Nader in his tent, together 


with the principal ofticers of his army. It was 
the defign of his Highneſs, ſays the Penſian author, 
to drown all cauſes of. animoſity betaveen the 8 hah 
and himſelf, in the flowing cups of the banqutt, 
and to procure his afprobatien of the Turkiſh war; 
at the concluſion of which, he meaned to leave the 


reins of empire with Tahmaſp, and to retire into 
His own territories: but, whether this were his 
real intention or not, it is certain, that he could 


not prevail with the Emperor to break the peace, 
which his miniſters had concluded, but was mor- 
trfied to ſee him fit with a fallen eros, . the 


 £ohole entertai nment. 


The next day he called a 1 of 1 


his officers, and, having related to them What 


had paſſed in-the preceding night, inſinuated, 
that he could not be anſwerable for the dan wo 


 wwhich might enſue, if the Sultan Sus per 


his diſlike to the war; and that be ſeemed rather 
an ate of -their enemies, than a father of his 

: upon. which the whole affembly ex- 
'claimed,with one voice, that the Sultan was 
unworthy of a throne, which he could' 33 de 


fend by his valour, nor dignify by his wiſdom ; and ; 


that” the diadem fy. e to HIM, whoſe 
| Wet 


ſplendour. IRA 9 1 
It is not eaſy to ſay, whether Nader had 
thoughts of aſſuming the regal dignity at this 
time; but, whether he waited for a more fa- 
vourable juncture, or was not ſufficiently ſecure 

of his ſtrength, he declined the flattering offer 

of the Council, yet conſented, that 2 
ſhon!d be dethroned, and his place ſupplied b. 

his fon Abbas, an infant only eight months old, 
Upon this, Abbas, the third of that name, was 
crowned king of Perſia with great ſolemnityz 
and Nader was. proclaimed Regent during hrs in- 
my his unfortunate father was ſent in a litter 

to Khorgſan, where a magnificent priſon was 
prepared for him and his ſeraglio, in which he 
paſſed the remainder of his life, and, no doubt, 
found his retirement, however diſgraceful, more 
ſuitable to the indolence of his temper, and the 
weakneſs of his underſtanding, than the per- 


petual anxieties/of a throne. 


The firſt act of the Regent was, to ſend Am- 
baſſadors to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the 
Great Mogul, informing them of the acceſſion 
of Shah Abbas, and requeſting the Indian mo- 
narch, in the moſt preſſing terms, to prevent the 
Afgan fugitives from taking ſhelter in his territories. . 


He then prepared for his grand project of 
driving the Turks from the Perſian frontiers ; and 
accordingly, . having marched by Carmanſbab, 
he encamped in a plain, called Mahide/ht, in- 
tending to advance the next day againſt the 
ſtrong hold of Zohab, where the enemy had 
fepoſited a conſiderable ſtore of eee 


courage and conduct had reſtored it to it 4 original 4. Ne | 
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„ #D:1133. and the taking of which would een 
— greatly to his ſucceſs in the ſiege of agu 
but, hearing that a large body of Turks had 
left the c and were en 060þ. 5 to oppoſe 
him, Nader, whoſe prudence. was equal to his 
valour, choſe to dechne a battle, at a time, when 
the loſs of his men would have been a 5 
obſtacle to his deſigns, and determined to reac 
Zohab by another route, which lay over a 10 
mountain, called Carvan : he therefore ſet out 
at break of day, in oppoſition to the remon- 
ſtrances of kis Generals, who repreſented: the 
Uefiles as impaſſable. He convinced them, how 
ever, that few things were impoſſible to perſeverance 
and activity; and leading his army, 25 ietimes 
on foot, ſometimes on horſeback; . throu h narrow 
"paſſes covered with 'ſnow, and on the borders if 
Precipicets, he brought them by ſunſet to à valley 
on the other ſide, Where, after a ſhort intervil 
of reſt, he left his main body, and advanced in 
ee, at the head of only Te hundred men: 
e rode all night without intermiſſion, and, in 
the morning, found himſelf cloſe to the fortres 

' which, although his army had not yet joined 
g him, he prepared to attack, as he knew it to be 
8 "almoſt defenceleſs. The Turks, awakened by 
the trampling of the Perſian horſe, appeared on 
the battlements, and, alarmed at their ſudden 
approach, dropped their arms on the . firſt 
. Jummons, and ſurrendered: Nader found 
a rich booty in the caſtle, and treated the 
"Turkiſh garriſon with great lenity: he had 
«ridden 5 hundred and three miles without 
ſtopping, and, by this vigorous ſtep, ſtruck his 
enemies with terrour whilſt he ſecured to him- 
felf a moſt advantageous ſituation. Some days 
After this, the army ; arrived, aftoniſhed Tender 
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keader's intrepidity, and encouragecl by Hip e- 4B. . 

ample : he built ſeveral forts” near Zohab, and d-. 

was ſoon joined by the forces of Karbigin, OW > | 
commanded by" the govenanu Tauris. Ates — _—_ 


The city of Bagdad had every poſible-ad- 4. $3733 

vantage. It was'fituated in a large Plain on the ad. 46. 

banks of the Tigris. its eireuit Was 17 

round, and it was encloſed a déuble wall, 

flanked with ſtrong baſtions A its ſuburbs, dullt | - | 
on the weſtern fide of the river, reſembled '*> | 
ſmaller city, and were joined to the greater b — 
an elegant bridge; but its ſureſt defence Was in 1 
the prudence' and reſolution of its ernor, 
Abmed, who determined to ee tt * $02 _ 


laſt extremity. Tre '2 


The: Nene wiſhed toi ene 0 m- 
paign to the hazard of a deeiſive battle, and 
made a ſhow of marching towards the city of 
Kercu, in hopes of drawing Ahmed into the 
field, but, finding that he remained within the 
walls, he returned by another route towards 
Bagdad. He was met in his return by twelve 
thouſand Turks, commanded by Fateh, governor 
of Diarbecr, ho was taken priſoner at the firſt 
onſet, and his misfortune TION fan 
a total rout of his ny. PEE ; 


Nader was daualy ſucceſaful on the woke | 
morning; and defeated a Baſha;' named Nh 
med, whom Ahmed had ſent to reconnoitre che 
: Perf ans. In this laſt action, a Perſian ſoldier 
purſued a Turk ſo far, that, before he could Kill 
him, he was avertaken by the\night; and: forced 
to wander about the plains dll break of day, 
When he was greatly — to find "ks 
"_ under 
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4.D.x143, under the walls of Bagdad : he no ſooner pet. 


* 2 


malſage came from Him. 


"On the geh of .Felrugry, the, Füge, N 


der. 


Nad. 46. ceived his danger, than, by a ſingular preſence 
of mind, he advanced boldly. to the Turki 


ſentinels, and demanded an audience of the 
governor, as a meſſenger from the Regent of Perſia; 
upon which he was treated with reſpect, and 
Introduced to Ahmed, to whom he ſaid, as from 
Nader, The Perſians have long defired to giye 
vou battle: if. you have any ſpirit, meet them 
in the field; if not, open the gates of the 
* city,” Ahmed replied, that it was not in hi. 


- power to act in oppoſition to the poſitive orders of his 


court, and ſent him back with an eſcort of Ja- 


niſſaries. When the regent: heard this adven- 
ture, he ſmiled at the addreſs.of the man, but 


ordered his priſoner Fateh, whom he Tae 
ſet at liberty, to aſſure the governor, that no ſuch 


* 
1 - * * 


pared to paſs the Tigris on a raft or float, con. 


 trived by an European engineer: it was formed 


of large beams of palm- tree wood, faſtened to- 


- gether with cables, and made leſs liable to ſink. 
by having a number of camel's ſkins tied to ii, 


which were ſewed up, and filled with air. Nader 
firſt went over with two thouſand five hundred 
men, and, having left orders for the reſt of his 


troops to follow him, marched on with great 
- Fapidity. On the next morning fifteen thouſand 
men paſſed on the float; after which it fell to 
3 and much time was loſt in repairing it. 


n the mean while, the Regent was in a country 
little known to him, ſurrounded with a multitude of 


enemies, at the bead of a ſmall part only. of his 


army, and ſeparated from bis camp by a broad 
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diſcovered him, they fled with precipitation, and 
carried the alarm into the city. Ahmed, who 
had diligently - obſerved his motions, and was 
now appriſed of his ſituation, ſent againſt him 
thirty thouſand men, commanded. by Mu/tafa - 
Paſha, with a formidable train of artillery ;_ 
upon which the Regent, perceiving an engage- 
ment to be inevitable, detached a body of Curds 
and Afpans againſt the enemy; the former of 
whom retreated after a ſhort ſkirmiſh, but the latter, 


. * * & nw pots \S 0 LY SW TD 


nation, ſupported the fight vigoroully againſt | 
a very ſuperiour force. The Regent ſtrove, as 
far as he was able, to raiſe the ſpirits -of his 
troops; but, knowing the danger of engaging, 
and fearing the infamy of appearing to retreat, 
he was penetrated with the deepeſt affliction : 
all his glory, acquired by ſo many deſperate 
enterpriſes, was likely to be obſcured, and his 
magnificent projects were on the point of being 
reduced to nothing, by his own impatience and 
raſhneſs. Whilſt he was fighting more through 
deſpair, than with any well-grounded hope f 
victory, he diſcovered a cloud of duſt, which 
he ſoon found to be raiſed by the fifteen thou- 
land Perſians, who had paſſed the river on the 
float: as ſoon as they reached the plain, Nader 
led them to the attack with a furious joy, and 
ſuſtained the battle with ſuch advantage, that 
the Turkiſh army was thrown- into. diforder ; . 


fled at random towards the city whence, they 
had ſallied. In this action five thoufand Turks - 


and 


[t. was his intention, to fall ſuddenly upon 4.0.17; 
the Turks, WhO were ſtationed oppoſite to the Nad. 46 
Perſſan camp; but, a body of Janiſſaries having 


with a fierceneſs, that ever characterized their 


and each ſquadron, conſulting their own ſafety, _ 


pere ſlain ; all their field-picces were ſeized, _ . 
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Nad. 46. 
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and the Perſians took poſſeſſion of a town, called 


Old Bagdad, with a ſtrong bridge over the 


Tigris: the night was ſpent by the conquerors in 


' mirth and exultation, and on the next morning, 


the Regent 1 rewarded the Afgans, to whole 
valour the ſucceſs was chiefly owing, but ſternly 
reprimanded the Curdiſh officers, whoſe detach- 


ment had ſo ſhamefully left the field. This de. 
feat of Mu/tafa Paſha was a ſevere blow to the 


Turks : in a ſhort time after it they loſt five ad. 
jacent cities, which were ill defended, and the 


3 Regent was enabled to puſh the ſiege of Bagdad 
with every advantage imaginable. ' He inveſted 
the city on all ſides, and encloſed, it with round 


towers, built at equal diſtances from each other, 
in which he ſtationed a company of men, who 
prevented the garrifon from making a fally ; he 
repaired the firſt raft, and ordered others to be 


made, which were continually paſſing and re- 


paſſing the river with ammunition and ſtores; 


. beſides which, a number of barges were, by his 


orders, launched in the Tigris, for the conve- 
nience of tranſporting his men and artillery. 
His want of large cannon put it out of his 
wer to batter in breach; nor had he a ſuf. 
ficient ſtore of ſhells to ſupport a regular bom-. 


' bardment ; ſo that he dropped all thoughts of 


came in a ſuppliant manner to the Perfian camp, | 


ſtorming the city, and determined to reduce it 
by a blockade. In about two months the gar. 
riſon began to be diſtreſſed for want of provi- 
ſions; and ſoon after, a famine enſued, which 
drove the inhabitants to ſuch an exceſs of de- 
ſpair, that many of them threw themſelves over 
the ramparts; and they, who outlived the fall, 


where they were receiyed with great liberality. | 
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From this time to the beginning of July, the 4.D.1133 
overnor of Bagdad amuted the Regent with Nad 4 
pretended negotiations, ſometimes expreſſing aa 
defire to ſurrender the city, and ſometimes requeſting 
a months delay to confider of it ; till a ſpy, who, 
under the diſgiſe of a Perſian, had approached 
near enough to the walls to throw a letter over 
them, gave notice, that Oſman Paſha 20 making 
forced marches to his 'relief at the head of a n- 
merous army; on which Ahmed broke all his 
engagements, and declared, that he would de- 
fend the city to extremity. Nader, having alſo 
received information of Ofman's approach, re- 
ſolved to give him battle, and marched againſt 

him on the ſeventeenth of July, leaving twelve 
thouſand men at Bagdad to continue the block- 
ade. He met the Turkiſh army in a plain, di- 
vided by the Tigris, and immediately attacked 
their van with undaunted courage: in a ſhort 
time the action became general, and both ſides 
fought with ifitrepidity ; till the intenſe heat of 
the ſun took away their ſtrength and ſpirits. 
In the midſt of the combat, Nader, who fhared 
the toil and danger of it with the meaneſt of 
his ſoldiers, had mortally wounded two Turks, 
who were fallen under him; but one of them, 
in the. agony of death, ſtruck his horſe in the 
belly, who fell down with great force, and ex- 
poſed the Regent to extreme peril :. he ſoon 
recovered the ſhock, and mounted another horſe, 
who was preſently ſhot under him, as he was 
galloping between the lines. He vaulted with - 
agility on a third horſe-; but the intolerable heat, 
the vaſt number of the enemies, who were ſaid 
to fall little ſhort of an hundred thouſand men, 
and the imminent danger to which the Regent 
had been twice Ap entirely diſhearten 0 


32 : f "Ta HISTORY or THE OT 
A.D.733- his troops; and he, perceiving them inclined to 
Nad. 45. give way, commanded a retreat to be ſounded, 
— and ſent orders for the twelve thouſand men, 
whom he had left before Bagdad, to raiſe the 

ſiege, and to follow him with a7 ge bole expedition.” 
"The Perſians, who were Ration | on the eaſtern 
ſide of the Tigris, joined the main body without 
much difficulty ; but thoſe on the oppaſite ſide, 
ſeeing that Aled had demoliſhed the bridge, and 
ſet fire ta the boats, were obliged to take another 
route, conducted through foreſts and over moun- 
tains by ſome Wandering Arabs, who are always 
: glad to teſtify their bhorrence of the 7. urkiſh 
nation. On this day two thouſand Perſians were 
lain, and more 5 twice that. number of 
Turks : Ofnan entered Bagdad in triumph, and 
Was con ered by the e as a Dake 


| : ; Angel. 


The Regent, only more aa by this dif 

ace, was turning all his thoughts upon the 

means of, retrieving his honour ; with which 

view he ſummoned: the governors of all his 

| provinces, to meet him, 4 the head of their 

| beſt troops, in a plain near Hamadan,. whither 

he arrived on the ſecond of Auguſt ; here he 

reviewed his army, and, as if his late defeat had 

| been 2 ſignal victory, diſtributed. a large fun 

among his ſoldiers, to each of whom he g 

double the value of the arms or horſes, Whi 

they had loſt 3 1n the battle of Bagdad - 5 


on the thirticth of September he led kis troops 
into the field, which ' were now conſiderably 
_ reinforced by. the arrival of the Perſian gover- 
ours : he took the road of Carmanſhah, where 
he garing, that Mohammed . 20 other Turkiſh 
Bur 


— 
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commanders were waiting to oppoſe his paſſage, 4. P. 733. 
he advanced with incredible Edletity, 1 3 4 | 
of ſurpriſing them by night; but, having met g 
with unexpected delays, he could not reach their -—- _ 
camp till daybreak. His ſudden appearance, | 
at the head of a large army, ſo confounded the 

Turks, that they fled in diſorder without ſtriking 

a blow, and left their ammunition to the Per- 

fans, who, being wearied with their long march, 

repoſed for ſeveral days in the plain. On the' 
twenty-ſecond of October, the Regent advanced N 
towards Rercu, and halted in a place, called 
Elmidaran : here he reviewed his army, and 

exhibited a feigned battle with all the evolutions 


and operations of a real engagement. 


Oſman, in the mean time, having left Bagdad, 
was encamped near Aercik : his tents were ens 
cloſed with ſtrong intrenchments; and he was 
fo elevated with his late ſucceſs, that, on hearing 
of Nader's approach, he diſdained to meet him 
in perſon, and ſent a ſmall detachment againſt , * * 
him, commanded by one of his officers. "Theſe _ £ 
were ſoon defeated, and fled promiſcuouſſy to- 
wards Erzerim ; which diſaſter, joined to the 
intelligence, continually brought, of Nader's 
ſtrength, alarmed the Turkiſh general, and de- 
termined him to act with greater. caution ; ſo 
that the Regent, having in vain attempted to 
draw him into the field, and having ſent him 
a moſt reproachful challenge without receiving 
an anſwer, returned to Bagdad; where having 
eaſily recovered his former ſtations on the Tigris, 
he renewed the fiege with greater vigour than 
before: his troops were conſiderably reinforced, 
and his camp abounded with proviſions ; whilſt 
Abmed, who, relying upon O/man's ſupport, had 
e | © R__ 
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4. . 1733. neglected to prepare for a ſecond ſiege, hs 
_ ok 19 n to a diſtreſsful ſituation. 3 LN es 


584 


"The Turkiſh commander in chief, beiin | of 
Nader's return to Bagdad, detached againſt him 
a body of twelve thouſand men, under . 
Baſha named Memeſh'; - who, after a rapid march 
pitched his tents in a valley, at a ſmall diſtance 

from a very extenſive plain. Nader Was ex- 
tremely rejoiced at a proſpect of regaining bis 

honour, and, having ſelected the flower of his 

troops, advanced at their head by à road little 

frequented, and was cloſe to the Turkiſh camp 

carly in the morning; when, obſerving the 

enemy to be in great diſorder, he attacked them 

with uncommon violence, and drove them from 
" their ſtation, Mean while Oſman, fearing leſt | 
"© Memeſh ſhould gain the credit of the ſecond yic- | 
i tory, led his whole army into the plain, juſt a Ml 
( 
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the detachment of the Baſha had broken their 

ranks, and were whic with precipitate ſpeed, 

The Perſians purſued, them with eagerneſs, and 
penetrated into the heart of the Turkiſh army, 
| who were thunderſtruck with a blow ſo little ex- 

rug O/man was ſeated in a 1 litter, 

is age and infirmities rendering m incapable | 
of much fatigue, and his principal officers were 
receiving his orders, when the flight of Memeſb 
ſtruck terrour into his men: in a ſhort time 

their conſternation was ſo great, that he was 
. perſuaded to mount his horſe, and fave himſelf 

by a ſwift retreat; but, the Regent having ſent 

two bodies of Perf ſans round the mountains to 
intercept him, he found himſelf ſuddenly at- 
tacked in front, while the impetuous Nader har- 

rafled him in the rear. His anxiety was ſoon at 


an end: a Perſian ſoldier, who OT : 
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li by the richneſs of his dreſs, thruſt hi 
furioully from his horſe, and, having firſt 
{tabbed him to the heart, carried his head to the 


Regent on the point of a ſpear. Ten thouſand | 


Turks were ſlain, before the Perſians were clearly 


maſters of the field: the camp and military 


ſtores of the enemy were ſeized, and a number 
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of Turkiſh officers were made priſoners, molt of. 


whom the Regent ſet at liberty, and diſmiſſed 


them with the head and corſe of Oſinan, that 
they might be honourably interred by his rela- 
tions. After this victory, the Perſians returned 
to Bagdad, with a full aſſurance of a ſucceſsful 


ſiege. 73 ; 
On the ſecond of December, Ahmed ſent a meſ- 


ſenger to the Regent, with propoſals of accom- 


modation, for which his court had given him 
full powers: the chief articles of the propoſed 


convention were, that 4ʃl the provinces, ꝛbhich 


had been wreſted from the Perſians, during the 
troubles in 1723, ſhould be reſtored to them; that 
the limits of the two Empires ſhould be fixed at the 


1 


ancient boundaries; and that all the Perſian pri- 


draw his army. from the Turkiſh frontiers Nader 


accepted this offer; the articles were ſigned; 


Constantinople to be ratified by the 


and ſent t | d 0 | 
Sultan and his Vizir : Ahmed, having releaſed 


al the Perſians, who had been taken in the laſt | 


 foners ſhould. be releaſed; on condition that the Re- 
gent would raiſe. the ſiege of Bagdad, and with- 


ra: 
- 
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war, and. having diſtributed: ſome rich preſents 


among the Regent's officers, diſpatched a pe- 


remptory order to the Baſhas of Georgia, Ar- 


nenia, Shirvan, Azarbigian, and rat, to eva- 
cuate their provinces as ſoon as poſſible. After 
this important victory, Nader ſpent ſeveral weeks 


„ 


6 :  _. Taz;HISTORE or Tun, 


A-D.1733 in viſiting the tomb of Ali, and other Mahomedan 


Nad.46- faints, who were buried in the neighbourhood 


4.D.1734 At the beginning of the year the Regent 


Nad. 43. marched to Shiraz, where he paſſed three months, 
and in April advanced to re ; where he was 
informed that the Princeſs, married to Riza uli 
Mirza, had been delivered of - a ſon juſt before 

his arrival, whom they had named Shahrokh : on 


tis occaſion, as well as on account of his late 
_ victories, the inhabitants of //pahan were enter- 


_ tained with a ſumptuous jubilee, and many weeks 
were ſpent in-pageants and rejoicings. | 


In the month of May, a Tarkiſh meſſenger ar- 

rived with a letter from the Grand Vizir, inform- 
ing the Regent, that Sultan Mahmud could not 
conſider his convention with the governour of Bagda 


as definitive; but that his Highneſs had appunted © 
Abdalla, the fon of Kiupruli, his plenipotentiary | 


and commander in chief; that Abdalla was in 
Diarbecr with his army, where he waited. for a 


Perſian miniſter, that the articles of peace might be. 


ratified in form. This proceeding * of the Vizir 
was in compliance with the ancient maxim of 


the Turks, which enjoins them to make peace at 


the head of an army on the frontiers, that a tef- 
ſation of hoſtilities may ſeem an aft of condeſcenfun 


only on their fide; for that high-minded nation 


cannot ſapport the idea of leaving the field 


through neceſſity. As the Othman. court are 


ſtrangers to that delicacy of ſentiment, which 
Europeans call the point of honour, it is probable 


that Ahmed's treaty, how ſolemnly ſoever it 
was ſigned, was no more than a pretext to in- 


duce the Regent to decamp ; and that he had 


2 hn ey 
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privately : adviſed the vizir to ſend an army into 4p - 8 
Meſopotamia : it is alſo very ręaſonable to con- F447 | 
jecture, that he had ſecretly inſtructed the gover- | 
: nours of Shirvan, and other diſmembered pro- 
3 vinces of Perfia, to delay the reſtitution of their. 
governments by all the arts they could deviſe. 
We muſt ke that Nader was highly blame- 
able in raiſing the ſiege of Bagdad, and that, 
in the whole negotiation he was fairly over-. 
reached by the abilities of Ahmed: it is reported, 
that he frequently uſed. to acknowledge his er- 
rour, and always expreſſed an high veneration for 
the talents of that able governour, who, baffling 
the intrigues of his own court, and reſiſting the 
attacks of the Perſian, had kept himſelf in . 
| meaſure independent of both. EE 


- 2 
. — 
* 


Though the Regent began to Kilpea the * 
cerity of the Porte, yet he was un willing to drop 
the negotiation; and ſent a plenipotentiary. to 
Abdalla, giving him this alternative: either to 
ratify the convention, made at Bagdad, or ta meet 
him in the field, and decide their difference, by tbe 
longeſt word. In the mean time he left Iſpahan, 
and marched towards Hamadan, which he 
reached on the fourteenth. of June; and, learn- _ 
ing that. the Baſhas of Shirvan and Da gheſtan 
were greatly averſe to the convention. = had 
refuſed to evacuate their cities, he advanced by 
forced marches to their provinces, and ſpent the 
four next months in reducing them to obedience, .. 
which he effected with no great loſs, and with 
no variety of incidents : perceiving at length 
that. Abdalla detained his ambaſſador, and meaned 
to amuſe him with, ſpecious offers, he deter- 
mined to renew che war with greater ſpirit than 


ever. | „ pak | 
: = - . 4 
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4.D.1734 Armenia. was choſen to be the ſcene of his ex- Gi 
. ploits; and, having cauſed a large bridge to be T1 
. 7 raiſed over the Aras, a river, which has been re- 
| preſented by ſome writers as too impetuous to 
ſupport ſuch a work *, he paſſed it at the head 

of his army, and encamped on the third of 
November before the city of Ganja. A Baſka, 
£ named Ali, who then governed this city, an- 
E | ſwered his ſummons with haughtineſs, and pre- 
pared to make a refolute defence : he therefore 
deſerted the ſuburbs, and retired to the Citadel, 
which was very ſtrongly fortified, and contained 
a numerous garriſon. Nader on the other ſide 
reſolved to make a regular ſiege; and, having rid- 
den around the walls, and examined their ſtrength, 
gave orders for the works to be begun, Which 
5 were carried on with uncommon. expedition. 
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When the trenches were opened, the Perſiant 
battered the walls; and the Regent, obſerving a a 
very high moſque in the ſuburbs, which com- 
manded great part of the city, and which At 
had neglected or forgotten to deſtroy, placed 
fome large cannon in it, which layed the ſeveral. 
days with no ſmall ſucceſs, but it was at laſt de- 
moliſhed by the fire from the ramparts. _ The 
beſiegers bombarded the city day and night, and 
brought to the ground moſt of its moſques and 
other conſpicuous buildings; but, not fatisfied 
with this vehement attack, they had recourſe © 
alſo to the more ſecret, but not leſs formidable, 
expedient of ſapping, and ſprung ſeveral mines 
with great effect, in one of which a ſon of the 
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V Pintem indignatus Araxes, VI. 
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Groernour loſt his life together with ſeven hundred 
„ 3 
The Regent viſited the trenches every day to 
direct and encourage his engineers; and one 
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morning, as he was looking over a breaſtwork, 


without a ſufficient regard to his ſafety, a cannon 


ball paſſed by his face, and ſtruck off the head of 
a Perſian officer, who ſtood ſo near him that his 
robe was ſprinkled with the blood: another dax 
a ſhell, fired from a'mortar in the city, fell into 


a pavilion, where he was ſitting, and burſt cloſe 


by his fide, but killed only one of his attend- 
J. e 

During the ſiege, Abdalla was advancing to- 
wards Ganja ; and Ali, having notice of his ap- 
| proach, reſolved to perſiſt to extremity ; which 


Y 


A. D. 1735 
Nad. ** 


Nader alſo diſcovering, ſent a. ſtrong detach- * 
ment, under an able commander, with ſome 


battering cannon, and mortars, to inveſt Te#is, 


the Capital of Georgia, hoping to diſeract the mins 


of the Turkiſh General between the defence of two 


important cities: in the mean while he continued 


the fiege of Ganja, but was greatly impeded by 


the very heavy falls of ſnow, which obſtructed 


his engineers, and hindered the effect of his 
bombardment by ſtifling the exploſions of the 
ſhells; the walls alſo were ſo thick and ſtrong, 
that no practicable breach had yet been made in 


them. 


At this time intelligence was received, that 


IIbbars, prince of Kharezm, having had the aſſu- 
rance to make an incurhon into Khoraſan, 


had met with a very rough reception from the 
| : Sz Fo Perſian 
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4. D. 1735. Perſian governour, and been forced to repaſs the 


: 2 | Oxus with great loſs. 
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gan to be impatient at the dilatory motions of 


Abdalla; and, having left one of his Generals to 
continue the ſiege, he departed from Ganja about 
the middle of April. As he drew near Fefit, he 
heard that Timur, the Governour of Van, was ho- 
vering about the city with a numerous army: 


he therefore marched with great ſpeed in hopes 
of intercepting him; but could not prevent his 


reinforcing the garriſon, and ſupplying them with 


plentiful ftores. Upon this diſappointment he 
advanced towards the city of Cars, where Ab. 


dalla was encamped, and ſurrounded. with ſtrong 


intrenchments : here he waited for ſome ' time 
in hopes of enticing the Turk;/þ general into 
the field; but, finding him determined to avoid 
a battle, and not thinking it prudent to attack 
his camp, he led his troops to Erivan, and pre- 
pared to beſiege it, not 1 but that the 


danger of three principal cities would rouſe Abdalla 
from his inactivity. OD 


— 


— 


Abdalla, miſtaking this motion for a retreat e t, 


* 
4 . 


and imputing it to fear, led forth his army, which 
conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand horſe, and fifty 


thouſand foot, including a large body of janiſ- 


 faries : on the eighth of June he reached a ſpacious 

plain near Erivan, called Baghavend, where he 

, encamped. In the evening, Nader appeared on 
the oppolite ſide of the plain with no more than 

| fifteen thouſand men: he was employed till mid- 

night in diſpoſing his forces to the beſt advantage, 


and in procuring information of his enemies 


| ſtrength, He ſtationed his troops on a rifing. 


groun 


| Juſt after the feſtival of Nuri, the Regent be- 
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ound, and bade them prepare for an action 4. D.175 . 
at day break; after which he retired to his tent, 


and ſlept for a few hours. Early in the morning 
he harangued the officers, repreſenting to them 
the danger to which they would be expoſed, if 
they failed to exert their utmoſt valour and ſaga- 
city on this occaſion; he told them, that he 
Turks outnumbered them eight to one, and that no- 


* 
o C 
a 


thing but the moſt undaunted courage on their fide © 


could preſerve themſelves from deſtruction, and their 
country from ruin : yet he bade them be aſſured of 
viclory, if they would obey his orders and follow his 


example; for that he dreamed. in the night, that a | 


furious beaſt had ruſhed into his tent, where, after 
4 long ſtruggle, he brought it to the ground and flew 
it. With theſe omens, therefore, ſaid he, of 
&« ſucceſs to your arms, and confuſion to your 
“ enemies, advance intrepidly to the field; where 
« you will fight under the protection of that 
« Power, who raiſes his weakeſt ſervants to 
* glory, and covers his proudeſt oppoſers with 


„ diſhonour.” He had ſcarce ended, when Ab- 


dalla marched againſt him in full array, with a 


vaſt train of artillery, and with a ſhow of the 
moſt determined ſpirit ; upon which he gave the 
word, and, deſcending from the eminence, poured 
into the plain with great impetuaſity : he at- 
tacked in perſon the right wing of the Turks, 
whilſt one of his Generals ſtrove to break their 
centre, and another made a deſperate attempt 
againſt their artillery-men, who ſoon abandoned 
their charge, and left their field-pieces, which 
were converted to their own deſtruction. The 
action was general; the Perſians did incredible 
execution with their mulſketry, whilſt the Tur- 
fiſh cavalry, galled with the ſmartneſs of their 
fre, began to be thrown into diſorder : the 
N %%% ͤß0¾ _—_— 
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at the death of Abdalla,-and. the defeat of his 
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. Regent fought in the thickeſt ranks, animating | 
his troops by his example, and watching every | 
pos advantage that was offered: at laſt. a Peran 


ſoldier, named Raſtam, having met Abdalla, 
whom he knew by ſight, ſeized the reins of his 
horſe, and dragged him forcibly to the gr 
where, having 8 his head from his body, 
he brought it to Nader, who ordered it to by 


raiſed on a ſpear, and ſhown to the enemy, The 
Turks, deſtitute of a leader, and unable to re- 
cover their ranks, fled confuſedly to different 
parts, leaving, ſays the Perſian. author, near 


half their wh dead or wounded : the Governour 


of. Van, who h. 


men were killed, and the Baſha himſelf eſcaped 


with great difficulty. Among the Turk:/b officers, 
who were ſlain in this engagement, was Muſtafa, 
Governour of Diarbecr, a relation by marriage to 
the Sultan Mahmud ; the Regent. ſent his Read, 
together with that of Abdalla, to the cities of 
Erivan and Cars, with a view of intimidating 
the garriſons with thoſe bloody trophies of his 
victory: he diſpatched alſo a number of Turkiſh _ 
riſoners to Ganja and Teflis, in order to inform 


the inhabitants of this event. Nader in the mean 


time encamped in the plain of Baghavend, where 
he diſtributed the treaſures of the enemy among 


his ſoldiers, and ſignally rewarded thoſe, who 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the battle by 
their valour or addreſs. „„ au 9h.” 


The Governours of Ganja and Tefiis, alarmed 


und; 


\ ad retreated with his troops, was 
intercepted by a body of Armenians, who ſkir- 

miſhed with him, till a detachment of the Per. 
ſian army came to their afliſtance, and attacked 
him ſo furiouſly, that near three thouſand of his 


Urs er NADER SHAH. | = 
army, opened their gates to the Perſians at the 4 D. At 
beginning of July; but Huſſein, the Baſha of Hou an ae 
Erivan, deſired a reſpite of forty days to conſiderT 
of the ſubject, and Timur, who had reti eated 
to Cars, exhorted the commander of that city 
to make an obſtinate defence. The 7. urRiſ court, 
4 however, now thought ſeriouſly of a peace, and 
gave Ahmed full powers to renew the negotiations 


ö with the Regent: his overtures were accepted; „ 
the cities of Cars and Erivan were ſurrendered | . | 
on the twenty-ſecond of September, and all far. . 
ther hoſtilities ceaſed on both ſides ; but, as Nader | | 
had increaſed his demands, a number of delays MK 
intervened, and gave him leiſure to regulate the "2 
affairs of the province, which he had recovered : 
he ſpent the three next months in reducing the 4 
ſavage nation, called Leczi's, who infeſted the 1 
mountains of Caucaſus : his ſucceſs againſt theſe | 
banditti was very rapid; but, as his battles 
with the mountaineers have nothing in them 
either inſtructive or entertaining, it will be more 
agreeable to the reader to omit them, and to 
prepare him for other events of a more extraor- 


dinary nature. 75 
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- remainder of his days in a ſplendid retreat, whe: 
the death of the young king Abbas 
turn to his thoughts, and SES 
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H E Elin: rag ye year Prep us wit 
1 moſt remarkable ſcene in the life of 7 4 
ut; ; which was ſucceeded by a ſeries of noble 
actions, that might have added luſtre to the moſt 
ſhining characters of antiquity. . He had now 
be ut the kingdom , of Perſia to its former 
ſplendour, he had extended its limits, and ex. 
pelled its invaders; and was forming a deſign of 
retiring to his caſtle of Kelat, and of paſling the 


we 1 


his natural 


paſſions, the love of dominion, and the defire of 


all poſſible haſte to the plains of Mogan, w 


conqueſt. He ſent immediate orders to the 


governours and principal men of eyery province, 
to attend a e diet, and to repair l 


lie near the confluence of the rivers and 
Araxes, and which are equally famous for thei 
vaſt extent, and their agreeable ſituation.” At 
the ſame time, he ſent a great number of inge 


nious artiſts and builders to the plains juſt men. 


tioned, in order to raiſe ſeveral temporary palaces, 


for the reception of the noblemen and com. 


manders, whom he had ſummoned. Theſe eli. 


fices were very light, but extremely, ele 


and conſiſted of pavilions, baths, temples, ind 


apartments adorned in the richeſt manner. Na- 
derkuli marched at fe head of his troopa, WO 
Were 


— 
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' vere now recovered from the fatigu 


* 


and on the twelfth of January he 5 . in 
Mogan, Where he was joined by a conſiderable 
number of the Perſian Nobles, and found near 
2 hundred thouſand men aſſembled on the plains. 


— 


When the council was formed, he opened to 


them the affair for which they were ſummoned, 
and bade the 1 proceed to the election of a King, 
adviſing th. 
whom they knew. to be ndowed with great and 
noble qualities.” Mohammed Maſſum, a-man of 


an illuſtrious rank in Shiraz, replied,” that che 


Perfians "would be ruled by no other ſovereign 
than their daliutrer and protector, which aſſer- 


tion was immediately confirmed by the concur- 


rence of e Voice in the aſſembly. Nader- 
kuli refuſed the offer of the Eingly name and 
zuthority, proteſting that he had never enter- 

tained thb ſeaſt boper of -#ht regal diadem, and 
that he zwar umply recompenſed by the Jattsfac- 
lion he received from tb happy eee of 
his country, and the reduſtion of its enemies. 
Theſe aſſemblies contitrued a whole month, but 
were always broken off, with the ſame. offer of 
the crown on the ene de,; and the fame refuſal 


of it on the other; till; upon the preſſing entrea- 


ties of the nobles. and the populace, Naderkuli 
conſented to accept it, on condition that they 


' would forſake- the ſect "of Alk, and embrace that : 


f Omar, Which he aſſured them would be the 
only method to reſtore the Perſian empire to its 


ancient tranquillity. They agreed to this pro- 


poſal, and an edit was immediately proclaimed 


for a general conformity of religion. Upon 


at the ſame time, 10 chuſe one | 


Fd 


Nader's acceptance of the diadem, the whole 


multitudes 2 


" 


to 5 - their * by the 
loudeſt 


=. 
of their 4. D. 1736. 
late expedition againſt the rebels of Dag 2g heſftan 2 ; 
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of 4D. 0736: toudeſt, eee The twenty 
IF, ag February Was fixed for the day of ith, corona- 
3 tion, Which was celebrated with all the ; Map- 
=: -nificence, that the riches of the Eaſt ud ſupply, 
aA gg that: the fertile inventions of: the belt 
7 could deviſe. That Gays, the prayers in the 
| moſques Were made in | of. the new 
monarch; and coins of various e 1 
with all his titles on the one ſide, n.tie 
15 PVerſe, with an Arabick inſcription, imply . 
wobat bad happened, was the beſt), The 
of this ſentence are numeral, and, 
J _.together,; make eleven hundred e the 
i F - MBSMIN-Oe: 1 7 ch. Nader 
| 
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| | f . | . 8 ; chief provinces - : Ps rrign | 
1 raſan to the } 80 
- Garbigign, to his br other 


"Taki... of ö | Fr 
who on this occaſion was, honoured; With the 
Fo + | * title. of. Khan. Theſe: ene departed for 
3 their reſpective Provinces, and all * Ade 
| © © "who attended the diet, were dilmi the 
3 bo ; higheſt marks of diſtinction, | 

# 5 preſented, — oriental, 1 5 9 
. | mieter alſo. grow ens 2 rt; 
1 Abdelbaki, a nopleman of diſtin os f p20 
1 . and eminent qualities, was ſent to; #he Parte-in 
= cam pan with ee. the chief 1 
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of W lax in ona the Great Turk of Nager's 4: 1 „ 
* elevation to the Perſian throne; for which pur- 4 — 55 
85 poſe an ambaſſador was at the lame time dg 
U, patched to the court of Ru ia. Nader Shah ſent = 
* the Turk af preſent of elephants and other cu- 8 | 
'' rioſities, with a letter containing the moſt amica- 
dle propoſals, and expreſſing a deſire to eſtabliſn 
ck a firm and laſting ee the two;empires. 1 
.in the ſame letter, he gave an ateount of the reforn- , 
at BY mation, which he had made in the religion of his 3 
ap ſubjects, and propoſed the following terms to the | 
ed Turkiſh-court ; < that, as there were four ortho- 
be «© dox ſects in the religion of. Mahomed, the Per- 
er 4 ſians ſhould be conſidered as the fifth ſet, 
« under the protection of -Zaffer ſon of Mobammed 8 
ce Beer, who was related to the Prophet, and di. 
« tinguiſhed: fer his excellent qualities: that 1 „„ 
fifth pillar ſhould e in the moſque ff 
« Mecca in hongur of che new ſect: that the 
« Perſian pilgrims ſhould be conducted to Mecca 
+ throdgh: pat: of Syria, and that the Porte 
< ſho I end a man of rank and power to defend | 
them from any inſult: that the priſoners of — 
< both natidns: ſhould: be ſet at iherty anda: "4 oY 
* there ſhould: be a free trade between the two 
* kingdoms: chat the ſovereigns of both empires 
4 mond appoint. able and Faithful miniſters, to 
reſide conſtantly at their reſpective counts, in 
order to determine every important affair, ane 
© to fix the peace between them upon the ſureſt 
e paſis.“ It. . difficult: at firſt, to aſſign a 
reaſonable motive for the propofal of the three 
firſt articles, but, on a flearer view, e diſcover 
the great ſagacity and foreſight of this extraor- 
dinary man; he certainly had no intentions of 
maintaining à perpetual peace with the Turks, 
but he was not * 0 ee in a War with 
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Al. D. 1736. them, while the 4 ans were gathering, res 
„. 49. Candahar, and while ſeveral revolts Were break- 


ing out in different parts of the Empire, to 2 4 
ſuppreſſion of which he foreſaw a Turkiſh war 
vo uld be a great obſtacle. He determined, there 
fore, to amuſe them and keep them in play, by 
propoſing terms of religion, to which he knew thoſe 
ſuperſtitious zealots would never conſent ; ahl + 

3 their refuſal would at any time ſupply him wick 

| a plauſible pretence for declaring 2 though 
his abolition of the ſect of Ali had deprived them 
of their uſual pretext for being the aggreſſors. 
At this time, a complaint was brou 1 t 
Alimerdan governor of Endekhod, 0 Had re- 
fuſed: to ſubmit to the royal mie and was 
preparing for a revolt: Nader Shah immediately 
ſent a detachment to reduce him to Obedience, 
and they marched toward the 25 FTI | 

. diſtrict * the ne n 139 


3 On the tenth of M ch, the Enten ef Nurlz 

I wWuas celebrated with all the fplendour imaginz- 
1 ble; and ſeveral days were ſpent in ſhows, | 
=” quets, and feſtivity. This was the time that ; 
. - ' Nader Shah had fixed for his memor pe- 
1 dition againſt Candabar; accordingly: he made 
5 | the ſtricteſt enquiries concerning the ſtrength of 

=: that City, and the nature of the country through 

which he muſt paſs to it; and, on the fotirth of 
April, he marched towards Cazvin: At the heal 
of a numerous army. Near Carachemehhe ar | 
joined by Zoheireddoula with the troops of 
Azarbigian, whom he diſpatched, in conjundion 

with the prince Nafralla, to deſtroy a tribe of 
wid barbarians, | that inhabited the foreſts and 
mountains, and were always ripe for revolt. 


The two > commander were ſo ceelful, , 
oy 


- 3 
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they flew: two thouſand ſavages, wth- no v 4 7726 3 
coriderabll loſs on their ſide, and ſo ed WY . 
ous, that they reached Cazvin as ſoon: as the 
royal army. The Prince remained with his 
father, but Zoheired doula returned with his 
troops to Tauris, the Capital of his provinge.; OE 


While Nader Shah - was in Carvin, he received : 
the agreeable. news of the conqueſt of Babrein, 
which had long been governed by. an Arabian 
prince named Gebira, but was then attacked 

and taken by Mohammed Taki, governor. of 
Farſiſtan. About this time a meſſenger arrived 

from Dilaver,. chief of the tribe of Taimni, a 
bold and treacherous rebel who had often revolt - 
ed, and as often been received into favour; but 
at laſt, having committed ſeveral acts of violence, 
and bein overpowered by the royal troops, he 

fled to the habitation of the Afgans, by whom 
he was received with open arms; he contracted 
an intimacy with Huſſein, prince of Candahar, 
who ſoon took offence at his arrogant beha- 
viour, and drove him from the manſion, which 
had been allotted him. This reduced him to 
the neceflity of ſending a ſuppliant meſſage to 

Nader Shah, entreating forgiveneſs for his in- 

ſolence and ingratitude, and promiſing to atone 
for his raſhnels by the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion. 

The prince Rizakuli had already interceded in 
favour of all the revolted tribes ; but the King, 

divided between his juſt reſentment, and his 
deſire to gratify his ſon, gave no anſwer at that 
time to the petition; but purſued his march to» 
wards. Candahar, In his way he reſolved to 
chaſtiſe a more erg. rebel, named Alimo- 
rad, whom the ſava tion of the Bakhtiaris 

lad choſen as their leader. Theſe wore a wild 
"MET _ 
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their retreat; and the Bakhtiaris after a ſhort 


bridge, and fled precipitately to the inmyſt re- 
ceſſes of the caverns and mountains. In the 


finding the bridge deſtroyed, ordered it to be 


ſummit of a mountain; whence he e 


where the ſavages had concealed themſelves. - A 
conſiderable number of them were found in 


Pho lay with a few companions in the cav 
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4. 'D. 116. race of mountaineer 8,7 that inhabited theidorks) an 
 Nad. 49: and caverns in the very heart of Perſia, and of 
always refuſed to ſubmit to a ſuperiour Power. ch. 


As they were very numerous, cnured” to war br. 
from their earlieſt 'yolith, | and naturally forti⸗ of 
fied by craggy mountains, and thick woods, leg 
they had often gained conſiderable advantages 0 
over the troops that were ſent agaiuſt them N: 
eſpecially, at the time when Nader Was engag Ki 
in Hying ſiege to Erivan. The total reduction to 


of Gent Was S afetve for Nader i in his. regal . 
character, who ſent ſeveral troo ps to attack 


| tk 
them on all ſides, and, having t.the: cafe of q 
the military ſtores to the prince Naſralla, ſet out p 


on the ſixth of Auguſt, and arrived on the ſame 
day at the habitation of the rebels. He imme · 0 
diately ſent a detachment to drive them from 


{ſkirmiſh were put to Hight. The fugitives took 
advantage of the darkneſs of the night, and, 
having paſſed the river Leirut, demoliſned the 


morning Nader Shah reached the river, and 
rebuilt with all poſſible expedition. This was 
ſome obſtruction to his progreſs; but at — 4 
he paſled the Leirut, and encamped on the 


his troops on all ſides, to diſcover the 


the dens and caves, and about three thouſand 
families were either taken priſoners or lain, 
It happened in the mean time, that Alimorad, 


ot 3 rk. „ Was \ Fed for nen water, 


fe vr NADERASH Am fd 


1nd, going in ſearch of it, 1 by by the foot 0 e. 
of the mou ntain, on. 'which the forces. of Nader Nad. — w# 
Shah ery, 1 He was diſcovered and ' 
brought before the king, who condemned him 

to be * blinded, and to. ole his right atm and 

4 leg: in this miſerable ſituation he languiſhed 
two days, at the end of which he apices,” But 
Nader Shah ſhowed more lenity to the other 
captives, whom he ſt at liberty, and removed 

to a diſtant and more acceſſible habitation: 1 
at laſt having ſpent a whole month in reducing 
this barbargus race, he marched towards the 
ſource of the riyer Zenderoud. Here he was joined 
by the prince Naſralla, and advanced with him to- : 
wards Iſpahan, which he entered on, the fifth of 
October. He ſtayed ſome time in this City, 

in order to relieve his army after their Ai 85 
and to regulate ſome affairs of his kingdom. 
On the twelfth of November, he marched to- 
wards Candahar by the way of Kerman z and 
when he reached Seiſtan, he intruſted the bag- 
gage to the care of an approved. officer, and 
ſet out upon an expedition againſt the 9 | 
of the diſtricts bordering on Candahar. 


* 


The King left Seiſtan on the twenty-fourth of 4 AD-1137, 
January, 1 5 in ſixteen days, reached a caſtle Nad. 59+ 
belonging to the Afgans, which he took by ; 
ſtorm. He then ſent” two detachments, under == 
the command of able officers,. againſt two ad- 
jacent forts; and on the twelfth of February he 

paſſed the river Hirmend. "INE. plains. on the 

other fide of the river were naked and barren; 

as the prince of Candahar had ſet fire to all 

the forage on the borders of his territory. This 

was 2 great diſtreſs to the army, and oblig ged 

them to change their route, till, in about twelde | 


F4 . | 
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; upon which the Los ſet out in perſon, 


ve— - 


be pitched, and prepared to celebrate the annual 
feſtival of the tenth of March. When all the 
ceremonies were ended, he deſpatched a ſelect 
body of men to attack a. neighbouring fort, 
from which he apprehended ſome arbor Huſ- 
ſein, was ſoon informed of this defign, and ſent 
his e officer Seidal, to obſtruct the pro» 
of the Perſians. Seidal ſoon diſcovered 
. upon an eminence, where they had 8 
and, believing themſelves in perfect ſecurity, had 
neglected to ſet a guard on the brow of the 
hill; which the Af, perceiving, lay in am- 
buſh on the plain below, and waite for a proper 
opportunity to attack them. By à very for. 
tunate circumſtance, 2 Perſian priſoner. had 
eſcaped from the city, and rin, p Nader Shah 
pf Huffein's project, and Seidal's expedition; 


AD. 1737. days, they pitched their tents on the banks of the th 
Nad. 50. Arghenddb. Huſſein, having received notice of MW ir 
? their approach, reſolved to make à deſperate of 
attempt, and to attack the Perſian camp at mid- re 
night; but he was unfuceeſsful, and; havin bt pr 
"oi great number of his men, retired in confuſion” ha 

to Candahar. The next day Nader Shah led his 
army over the river Arghendab, which at that | 
time was very rapid; and marched” with his V 
artillery to a village about two leagues. d 
the. city, which he had marked for deſtruc- 4 
tion. Candahar was fortified on one fide bya WM t 
mountain; the foot of which the Perſians / 
' marched ith incredible order and Tegularity, b 
though they were expoſed to the fire from the f 
ramparts. - When Nader Shah had reached the i 
eaſtern fide of the city, he ordered the tents to t 
| 


took the Afgans, who Hed at his ap 


gow 
many of them were lain in TOM: * | 


5 " th F 


ok wha eſcaped, 
ſtrong caſtle, where. rn found: Mohammed; ſan Nad 


; retired, 4 with 6 Scidal to· a very AD. 


o Huſſpin, with ſeveral ot ther chiefs. Nader Shah 8 


returned to his camp, and gave a conſiderable. 


preſent to the priſoner above-mentioned, Koga 


had informed him of Seidal 8 excurſion. 


On. the thirtieth of March, ho food Poets 
| were removed to a place more convenient for a 


deſign which Nader had conceived, of building 
4 wn city. adjacent to Candahar, and of reducing 


Huſſein to deſpair by the length of the ſiege. 


Agreeably to this vaſe project, a ſurpriſing num- 
. of architects and 4 maſons were fb 
from all quarters of the empire, who made ſuch: . 
inconceivable ex edition, that, in a few. days, 
they had laid the foundations of ſumptuous. 
edifices, aqueducts, baths, moſques, ſtables, mar- 
kets, and houſes for the common inhabitants: 


they contrived to turn a ſmall, but very clear, 


river, called Torpuk, through. the city; and ſome. 
were employed in finiſhing the buildings in the 
moſt elegant manner, whilſt others were raiſing. 
a noble Citadel, and the reſt, either decorating, 
the royal. palave, or named Wade walls of the 
new city, which was "RAPS ader, We 

nanſun of Nader. EE, . 


In the mean time Aſhref, an 20 chit; of 
high rank, deſerted from the ſervice of Huſſein, 
and was favourably. received by the. Perſian 
monarch. A ſhort time after, a troop of Af- 
gans made an excurſion towards the river Ar- 


42 5 


ghendab, b N repulſed with great loſs: | 


after this ey acted entirely upon the 
defenſive, _ W 1 not be induced ey — 4 


thei a 4 
eir * * N er n 1 


- 


AD. 1737: 1+ Phin open, in hopes of enticing them to 9 ca 
bim battle. This made him debe r to ne ole 


Vvhich had been ſeparated from the army in Seiſtan, 
arrived at Naderabad. The caſtle, to which 
Seidal had retired, was at this time taken by a 
Perſian commander named Imamvirdi, who 


| ſeized the 6 hom mentioned Afgan, with the other 
chiefs, 


leſs glorious than that of his 
e Endekhod, and chaſtiſed its rebellious 
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the city of Candahar on all ſides With ſtrong 
towers, at à conſiderable diſtance from each 


other: between theſe towers he erected a num. 
5 of batteries, which he was obliged to "ok" 


ly, on perceiving that ſome”. Aﬀgans 


Mea from their gates at midnii 9155 4 
155 1 * 


raiſing two more' batteries between CAC 

lirge towers, he totally precluded them from 
the leaſt poſſibility of paſſing His lines. At 
the beginning of Muay he received intelligence, 
that his officers had Ven the town of Sefa, and 
the caſtle of Bat, the former by ſtorm; and the 
latter by capitulation; upon which he ſent other 
commanders to guard thoſe places, and recalled 
thoſe who had taken them. At the cloſe of the 
month the King's women and the baggage, 


the ſon of Huſſein, and ſent them in 
chains to the royal camp. It has alread been 
related in the preceding fections, that Seidal had 
ever been a promoter of violence and ſedition; 


for which he was at this time puniſhed with the 


loſs of his ſight: but the ſon of Huffein was 
treated with every mark or kindneſs and Knity.” 3 


- While Nader Shah was endesvotrin ng £6 tits 
out the Prince of Candahar by a tedious block- 


ade, his fon Rizakuli was enlarging the Umits 


of his province, and p paring, a *c6urſe n0 
ather. He had 


governor 


DET A ROY. ih. A. 
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rovernor Alimerdan; he had defeated the: 3 
merous army of Abulhaſfan, Prince of) Balkb, Nad. n 
whole. capital city he had taken, 'and whoſe terror 7 
tories he annexed to the kingdom of, Perſia. wo 
He afterwards paſſed the river Oxus with twelve 
EW thouſand men, and put to flight forty thouſand) 
1 Tartars, commanded . by. the Hing ef - Bokhara: 
7 and Kharezm ; the —.— of- _— Hed: before: 
che action, while the former, having loſt a great: 
* number of his men; retired to a ſtrong held 
„ WH called Kerſpi. While the: Prince Was! SI 

to ſtorm this _ he received from a 


CCC 


har chen to the. career of, 10 nr a Dn E 
man; unleſs we ſuppoſe that Nader Shah Was 
deſirous of moderating the power of his ſun; 

whoſe actions might poſlibly have eclipſed his 

own; or that he wiſhed” to reſerve for himſelf 

the conqueſt F Tranſovan. Tartary, which the 
ancient kings of Perſia were not able to ſubdue, 

in the courſe of a long and memorable war. 

The Prince, however, obeyed his command, and 
repaſſed the Oxus, which had been fixed, before 

the reign. of Cyrus, for thee e of the 
Perſian empire. 5560 11094 
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months; but the Afgans, relyi n the plenty Nad. 51. 
of their proviſions, koh CSE 2 7 
ing for ſeveral years, and, deceived by the ap- 

parent ſtrength of their ſituation, had not _— 
tertained the leaſt thoughts of Arenen — — . 
. Their Phſtighay — the 7 

| — 8 


* 
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. 4. b. 2538. have recourſe to more violent meaſures; and he 
Nad. 31. made preparations for a general aſſault upon the 


"citadel. In a ſhort time the Perſians took ſix- 


teen towers, two of which were built of ſtone, 
and ſituated upon a craggy mountain, which 
comraanded a view of the whole town. The af 
failants, by the King's order, carried their mortars 


and cannons: of a vaſt ſize over this mountain, 


and planted them upon the ſummit of it. On the 


next morning they began to bombard the citadel, 
and filled the garriſon with the utmoſt conſter- 
nation; but a body of Perſians, attempting too 


haſtily to mount a breach, were repulſed by the 
Afgans, and two hundred of them were either 
killed or wounded.. The tenth of March was 
celebrated with the uſual ſolemnities; and on 


the twelfth, four thouſand Perſians were ordered 
to lie concealed in different parts of the moun- 
_ tain, and to wait for a proper opportunity: of 
ſcaling the walls. The next day a tower, called 
Debdebh, was taken by a company of Bakhtiari's, 


who were enliſted in the ſervice of Nader Shah. 
Theſe intrepid barbarians paſſed on, in defiance 


of the Afgans, and planted the Perſian enſigns 


on four other forts ; which opened a way for 
the ſoldiers who lay hid on the mountain, and 
who, by the help of ſcaling-ladders, forced in a 
thort time the gates of the citadel ; whence they 
poured like a torrent through the city, and de- 
ſtroyed all that oppoſed them. Huſſein had 
ſcarce time to fly with a few Afgans, and ſome 
of his women, to a fortreſs ſituated on an emi- 
nence in the northern part of the city: Nader 
Shah pointed his artillery againſt this fortreſs, 
and had actually begun to ſtorm it, when Hui- 
ſein, 1 — 2 — to the laſt extre- 
mity, {cnt his ſiſter Zeineb, a princeſs 9 — 
£9 cellent 


Ur of NADER SHAH. 


together with the Afgan commanders who had 
0 eſcaped the violence of the ſtorm, proſtrated 
* themſelves. before the throne of Nader Shah, 
Wl who gave them their lives, and ſent Huſſein 


them a ſettlement.' He divided all-the plunder 


> 


dered the citadel of Candahar to be demoliſhed, 
he appointed Naderabad the Capital of the pro- 
vince, and gave the government of it to 4baal- 
gani, a nobleman, who had once been ſufpected 
of diſaffection, hut had ſince been reſtored - 


Huſſein, during the fiege, with the government 
Afgans for the reinforcement of his army, an 


gave the reſt an habitation in the diſtri 
jacent to Niſhapour. This colony paſſed the Ar- 


ducted to their new ſettlement in Thoraſan. 


on the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month, the 


King's ambaſſadors to the Porte arrived at Na- 


derabad. They had been received with great 
reſpect by the Othman court, who had ſent 


with them an ambaſſador, and two doors of 
the Turkiſh law, with a congratulatory letter to 


Nader Shah upon his elevation'to the throne, in 
which he was deſired to diſpenſe with the two 
articles propoſed by him, concerning the fifth 


pillar in the temple of Mecca, and the march 75 | 
8 1 I. 


Fg 


cellent virtue, to implore the clemency of the 4. p. 173. 
conqueror. N Nader received her with kindneſs, Nad. 5. 
ind promiſed to accept the ſubmiſſion of herr 
brother. The next day, Huſſein and his family, 


to the province of Mazenderan, where he allotted 


of the city among his ſoldiers, and having or- 


favour. He rewarded Afhref, who had left 


of a caſtle, and made him chief of a tribe named 
ken ; ho ene doaany enen Nee 


ghendab on the third of April, and were con- 


5 = the Perfian pilgrims through Syria. They affurel 


— 


the roads commodious for t eir progreſs, and 
e ſhould provide every thing neceſſary for their 


; [the ninth of May, in 3 with 2 85 20 
2 urks abovodncnLiontd; 1: Þ 
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him, that the firſt would be a d 

$6. innovation, and that the ſecond would de ats 
< tended with infinite trouble; but that if he 
c would ſuffer the pilgrims to take the route of 
<.'7raþ, the inhabitants of Bagdad ſhould make 


< ſecurity and convenience.” The Great Turks 
letter was accompanied with a preſent of vr 
luahle rarities; an , among the ay .of fome fine 
Arabian horſes with trappings of gold. Nader 
ſhowed all imaginable marks of diſtinction 
-to:the Turkiſh miniſters, and preſented each of 
them with an ermine robe, and a beautiful horſe 
richly capariſoned. He - diſcourſed with them 


; publickly upon the two articles in queſtion, and 
told them 2 hoped to prevail with! their court 
A e conſent to the e of them: in order to 


preſs this point, he named an able miniſter 
ambaſſador to the Porte, who: departed m 
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SECTION. My > 1 


| The expedition into India HEY 


8 285 2 . had ee to extir- 4. P. 2738. 


pate the whole race of the Afgans, he Nad. 52. 


2 an ambaſſador to the Indian court, with 
an earneſt requeſt to the Great Mogul Moham- 


med, that he would prevent the Fugitives of that 


nation from finding 4 retreat in his domi nions. 
The Mogul received the Perſian ambaſſador 


with every mark of reſpect, and diſmiſſed him 


with a promiſe, that he would not fail to in- 
tercept the. Agb .of the Afgan rebels, and that 


he would, for that furpoſe, fend freſh ſupplies to 


the governors off the provinces bordering on Perſia. 
Some time after, a Perſian. nob eman was 
ſent upon an embaſſy to India, in order to re- 
new the ſame ue of and he returned with 
a repetition of the fame promiſe: but, during 

the ſiege of Candahar, a great number of Afgans 
| fled towards Cabul and Gazna, without any 


obſtruction from the Indians of thoſe provinces. 


A detachment of Perſians was ordered to purſue 
them, but they made no very conſiderable 


laughter, as they had been ſtrictly forbidden to 


paſs the frontiers of the — "on empire, and 


enjoined to do no injury to the ſubjects of the 


Mogul. In, the mean time the Afgans were 
flying by troops to the provinces juſt mentioned; 

and 1t was ſoon diſcovered, that no fiep had been 
taken. by. the Indian monarch. towards . intercepting 
them in their progreſs. Nader Shah was highly 
i. to find his great eien baffled by 
t C 
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4. D. 7738. the "PEI of a perfidious ally, who, with⸗ 

Nad. ont any regard to à repeated promiſe, had al. 
A lowed a Lale 

enemies of the Perſian Empire. He had the 

moderation, however, to ſupprefs or diſſemble 

his reſentment, and to ſend à third ambaſſador 


to the Great Mogul, who arrived at Dehli on 


the ſecond of May in the preceding year, where 
he had ftridt orders to ſtay only forty days : but 
the Indian miniſters made no reply to his re- 


monſtrances, and conſtantly eluded his endea- 
vours to be diſmiſſed with a ſatisfactory anſwer. 


A whole year had now elapſed ſince t depar- 
ture of this ambaſſador ; and Nader Shah, Pro- 
voked beyond expreſſion at this delay, ſent a 
Poſitive command to him to return immediately, 
either with the Mogul's anſwer, or without it: 


we can aſſign no other reaſon for Nader's expe- 
dition into India, than the inſult he had received 


9 N 


from the ſovereign and miniſters of that empire; 
and probably he had no intention at firſt” to 


advance as far as Dehli. His great object was 


to reduce the Afgans to an entire fubjection, 
which could never be effected, while they were 


permitted to lie concealed in India, whence at : 


any time they might ruſſr in ſwarms Bpon the 
borders of his dominion. Accordingly, at 
beginning of May, he pafſed a rivulet called 


Mekhor, which was the common boundary of 


the Perſian and Indian empires, and march- 


ed towards Gazna, the Capital of, Zableſtan. 
The governor and chief men of the city, 
finding themſelves unable to op 1 Xn . 


bim an immediate admiſſion wich: 
and, after the Aſiatick manner, r ane 
their offers of fervice with many valuable 


beats. A few days after this, Nader -Shab . 


"= | 37s vanced 


harbour to the moſt dangerous 


> 1 . r r 


2 ol 
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of his march, . deſtroyed a conſiderable number 
of Afgans, who lurked in the mountains; but 
ſelected thoſe, who had either youth or vigour, 


valour of his ſon-Naſralla, who made an excur- 


and returned with a great increaſe of glory. 


81 
advanced towards Cabul, and, in the courſe 4. b. 738. 


Nad. 51. 


- . 
: 2h” 
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and enliſted them in his cavalry : in theſe vic-. | 
tories he received no little aſſiſtance from the 


ſion in the diſtricts of Bamian and Gorbend, 


Upon Nader Shah's approach, the principal inha- - | 
bitants of Cabul came in a body, and offered to 


give him a reception in their city ſuitable to his 


dignity : but they had made this offer without 
the conſent of the governor and the commander 


army, and were preparing to ſuſtain a ſiege. 


their tents near the walls, the garriſon ſallied 
out and attacked them with fury ; but they 


ſelves by a precipitate retreat. Nader Shah was 
ſoon informed of their inſolence, and ordered 


citadel : the Indians made a bold reſiſtance 
forced at laſt to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The Perſian army lay encamped in the plains of 
Cabul till the middle of June; in which interval 
affront he had received, of his reſolution to 


obſtruction made to his progreſs by the inha- 
bitants of Cabul ; he declared, that he had 


bis foldlers, and that be deſired nothing ſo much 
| Fo 1 i 5 C — | . „ as 


againſt a continued fire of ſeveral days, but were 


filly inhibited the leaſt act of violence from 


of the city, who refuſed to admit the Perſian 


When the Perſians, therefore, began to pitch 
were repulſed with great loſs, and ſaved them- 5 


ſome pieces of artillery to be planted againſt the 


Nader Shah ſent an expoſtulatory letter to the 
Mogul, containing a fuccinct narrative of the 


chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Afgans, and of the 
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4. D. 1738. as the continuance of their mutual friendſhip, 


Nd 57- This letter was intruſted to an envoy, who ſet 

GS out for Dehli attended by ſeveral chiefs, of C. 

. bul, who were enjoined to confirm the truth of . 
| his affertions: but, when they reached Gela. 
| OR labad, the governor of that place put the Per- 
| | ſian envoy to death, and compelled the chiefs of 1 
| Cabul to return. Nader Shah could no longer ; 
3 brock ſuch a ſucceſſion of injuries, but marched MI / 
| with great rapidity towards Gelalabad, and, on 

the twenty-eighth of July, encamped at Rende. 

| mac, a place remarkable for the ſerenity of its 
| . air, and the beauties of its ſituation. From | 
this place he detached a body of Perſians againſt W 
i SGelalabad, who entered the city without oppo- 


fition on the tenth of Auguſt : -but the governor 
Mir Abbas, conſcious of his crime, and fearin 
the puniſhment due to it, retreated to a fortreſs 
ſituated on a mountain of very difficult acceſs. 
The Perfians attacked his. intrenchments, and 
took the fort by aſſault : Mir Abbas was killed, 


4 together with the Indians that attended him, . 
| and his family were ſent in chains to the royal 
1 camp. fs 5 N a | \ : be It 


On the twenty-ninth of September, the 
rince Rizakuli, who had been ſummoned from 
bis province, arrived at Gelalabad, and was re- 
ceived by his father with every mark of affection 
and applauſe. Nader Shah ſpent ſeveral days 
in reviewing the prince's army, and having 
imparted to him his deſign of penetrating into 
the heart of the Indian empire, appointed him 

| Regent of Perſia, with the full power, during 
his abſence, of raiſing or depoſing governors, 
and of acting as he judged beſt for the fake 
and cignity of the kingdom. The prince was 
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permitted. to wear a diadem, with the plume AD. 1758. | 


of feathers on the right ſide, after the es man- Ned. 22 


ner, and on the eighth of October he returned 
with great pomp to the ſeat of his regency. 
A few days after, the Perſian army marched to 
the eaſt of Gelalabad, and halted in the ſtation 


of Rikab, where Nader Shah received intelli- 


gence of a formidable army, that was pre- 


paring to oppoſe him. Naſſerk han, governor of 
Cabul, had aſſembled a conſiderable body of 


IE « 


pute with. the Perſian invaders the paffag e. of 
Peiſbor, which was alſo defended by a 

caſtle. Upon this information, Nader left. che 
artillery with the prince Naſralla, and advanced 
with great celerity towards Peiſhor ; the next 


day, after a rapid. march, he reached the army 


of Naſſer, who were ſo amazed at the incredible 
haſte of the. Perſians, that their courage and 
reſolution wholly forſook them : their ranks 


were broken in an inſtant, and thoſe only eſcaped _ 
the ſword, who. had recourſe to a precipitate 
fight. Naſſer, and ſeveral Indian chiefs, were 
taken priſoners z and their camp was Entirely 


pillaged: the captives were kept under a clo 
confinement, and the plunder was diſtributed 
to the Perſian ſoldiers. After this victory the 


fortreſs of Peiſhor Was eaſily taken, and the 
King ſtayed ſeveral days in the adjacent plains, 
in order to refreſſi his troops, and to wait for 


the arrival of the prince Naſralla. 


"is this interval, Nader Shah 33 a, ; piece | 
of news, Which gave him. the higheſt afllie ton. 
His brother Zoheireddoula had undertaken .tq D 


chaſtiſe a tribe f Lec zies, that Warlike an 
| mutinous race of bandit who inhabited the 


62 moun- 


7 
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4. . 1738. mountains and deſerts, and lived in a pe! 


Nad 


1. 
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-57- defiance of any ſuperiour power. He was at firſt 


extremely | ſucceſsful, and, having gained ſome 
fignal advantages over the Leczies, and ſet fire 
to their tents, began to entertain hopes of ex- 


tirpating the whole tribe: but thoſe bold free. 


booters, who had been'taught, by a long courſe 
of rapine, to practiſe every art of deceit, had 
recourſe to a ſtratagem, which proved the ruit 


of the Perſian troops, and occaſioned the death 


of their commander. They appeared in order 
of battle, at ſome diftance from the Perſians; 


and, having enticed them to advance very far 
m the foreſt, they pretended to fly with every 


appearance of diſmay and confuſion; but, 
inſtead of flying onward, they returned. on 
each fide through narrow paſſes of the 


mountains,: whence they poured down upon the 


Perſians, who were eager in their purſuit. In 
this encounter, Zoheireddoula was killed by 2 
muſket-ſhot, and his troops were entirely de- 
feated. There was nothing more remarkable in 


the life of this prince, than the continual ſeries 


of misfortunes in which it was involved. He 
ſeems to have had no ſhare of that enterpriſing 
genius, which ſo highly diſtinguiſhed” his- bro - 
ther, and to have been guided by a ſtar direct) 


oppoſite to that, which attended Nader in his 


moſt daring attempts. He was raſh and in- 


conſiderate in his projects, but wanted neither 
vigour nor intrepidity in the execution of chem. 


Nader Shah had no time at preſent for fruit- 
leſs grief, and, having appointed a governor of 
Azarbigian in the place of his brother, and ſent 
troops to avenge his death, he led — 
towards the province of Lahor, and 9 ed 
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them ſafely over the five branches of the river CN 


Indus, which at that ſeaſon were {woln with N 
the rains, and flowed with the moſt rapid cur- 
rent. A numerous army was aſſembled on the 


| oppolite banks, under the command of Zekaria, 


overnor of Lahor : but whether they were 


alarmed at the ſwift progreſs and formidable 
appearance of the Perſians, or confounded at 
their ſurpriſing paſſage over the Indus, they 
retreated with a mixture of terrour and aſto- 
niſhment. As Nader Shah continued to advance 
towards the city of Lahor, 7ekaria ſent an 
officer of rank, with a conſiderable preſent, to 


implore his clemency, and to promiſe the ſtricteſt 


ſubmiſſion. This meſſenger had a favourable 


reception, and Zekaria, having received many 


vernment of Lahor. At the ſame time Na 


was admitted into favour, and returned, by the 
| pe miſſion of his N to the capital of 


Fe ; 


In the mean while, the Great Mogul was pre- 4 21725 


paring to obſtruct the progreſs of theſe victo- 
rious inyaders; he he px. marched twenty-five 
leagues from the metropolis of his empire, and 
lay encamped on the plain of Karnal, with an 
army of thirty thouſand Indians, and two thou- 
fand armed efephants : the reſt of his very nu- 
merous forces were making all poſlible haſte to 


Join him, and were commanded by the moſt | 
illuſtrious princes of India. It was not long 
before Nader's emiſſaries aka him a full account 


of Mohammed's e n which he left 
Lahor, and arrived at Serkin on the ei ghth of 


fert whence he deſpatched ſix chduland 1 


clays to examine the Indian camp, while he 
| G 3 Ci marched. 


marks of diſtinction, was confirmed in his fer 
er 


ad. 52. 


98 5 
©” TORY _— towards it with the reſt of his arm 


32. 


He then advanced to the or of Karnal, an 


at. midnight: but, 4 995 5 Pe 
attack 


177 75 Nader Sha! 5. e cor 11 2 the 
 aiſadyantage. of , adtin 2 offenſiugly, againſt, an; 
invading. enemy, who. might otherwiſe... 54 


| Her Trl ts et extents * 5 4. roun 


ſituation, - In the, evening he had intelligence, 
that Saldet, 285 1 "prince, of Ver 


* 
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On the tenth he. reached Ambala, about thirty 
miles from Karnal; and, in the fame. night, the 


detachment fell Upon the Mogul”; s camp, : hf i 


| having lain or taken priſoners a great nun c 
of the guards, retreated to 4zimahgd, where 
they were joined on the fourteenth ix the 
royal forces. Nader was inform ed by. the In- 
dian priſoners; that the plain of Karnal- Was . 


fended on the eaſtern and weſtern ſides by & | broad 


river, and a very thick foreſt, that the e 


ments of Mohammed were guarded by three undr, red | 


pieces of artillery, and that he was waitt! for 


the waſt armes of. the Vizir, | his ,commande rt. 


chief, and his other miniſters. The next. morn. 


ing the Perſians continued their march, and 
| pitched, their 1 miles from the Mogul's 
camp; towards whic Nader made an EXCut- 


on, and returned after an exact ſurvey of it, 


arriving at a large plain about a league from the 
Indians, he encamped in a very advantageous 


4047 


rank, was haſtening to join Mo with, 
thirty thouſand men. . It was too 17745 to inter: 
cept this reinforcement, which,” 0 0 Farna 


been ſent for that Ur. 


15 e Indians, and pack ered the e 7 . 
et... This 1 loſs exaſ berate that, i | 


neral to the higheſt de ee, an 
b. bal x e gr a. 6 
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beyond his uſual degree of courage: he knew, 1 J 
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þ little known to him, r compelled. 1% Agbt 4. pn 8 | 


upon very unequal. 1 but Mohammed Nad. 5. 


and the Indian princes, who had been ſoftened N = 


by a life of luxury and indolence, deceived by 

the vaſt, number of their forces, and wholly | 
void of experience in military affairs, deter- 
mined to venture on a battle, and haſtened to 
the ſupport of Saadet, with a vain confidence - — +0 
of victory... They were ſoon joined by Rhan- 1 5 +4 
douran, commander in chief, Neamelmole, prince 1 
of Decan, Kamreddin, the Grand Vizir, and {3 
many other able generals, at the head of very 
numerous armies, divided into three bodies, 
which extended to an amazing length on the field 
of battle. Nader Shah was ſo far from being ] 
diſheartened at the ſight of this formidable ar: 
mament, that he is ſaid to have been animated 


that an army of ſoft and enervated Indians were 

little able to oppoſe the hardy troops, whom 
he had trained to arms by the moſt excellent | 
diſcipline, and allured to engage with more ar- 1 


dour than ever, by the hopes of ſharing the ſpoilss 
of ſo rich 4 kingdom; he perceived the folly of 
his adverſaries, in bringing to the field ſuch en- 


ormous pieces of ordnance, which they were un- | 2 J j 
able to conduct with ſkiH, and in depending e ͤüä 
upon the number of their elephants, which „ 


could not fail to diſtreſs and Sa therm in 3 


a a grneagl e e 


Theſe 8 gave in Kieks an i 
rance of ſucceſs, that he ordered Naſralla to | | 
{tay behind with the greateſt part of the artil-. - > \-J 
lery, and ruſhed with a wild impetuoſity upon BEE 1 
the Indians. The ſhock was equally violent 
on both kdes, but the two armies: were con- 
* 4 | _ 


4. b. 1739. ducted with A very different ſpirit ; for whilethe 
Nad. 52. Perſians were able, with very, little impediment, 
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to ſeize every advantage that preſented "Itſelf, 
their enemies were quic ty thrown into eonfu- 

| fion, and would have made but a ſhort reſiſtance; 
if ſo unwieldy a body could even have retreated 
with ſpeed. After a ſcene of havock and diſorder 
for five hours, the prince Saidet, who'had been 
the firſt to take the field, was the firſt to leave 
it; and his troops by their ſudden flight 

imparted a general terrour to Mohammed, and 
his miniſters, who retired in haſte to their camp 
at Karnal, and depended for their ſafety on the 


ſtrength of their intrenchments. The rout of 


the Indian army ſoon became univerſal ; the two 
nephews of Saadet, who were mounted upon the 


ſame elephant, were taken priſoners ; 'Khandou- 
_ rg a wound, of which he died the 
; and ten princes of eminent rank, 


with 2 undred 1 and officers of diſtinction, 


and thirty thouſand of their ſoldiers were flain 
in the action: a great number of Indians were 
made captives, and all their elephants, horſes, 
and inſtruments of war fell into the r. 7 e | 


tke conquerors. 


After this victory, Nader Shah h to * 


the camp of Mohammed, which he found 


ſo ſtrongly fprtified, that he could not at- 
tack it with advantage, but thought it more 
prudent to encloſe it on all ſides, and to diſtreſs 
the Indians, ho were almoſt deſtitute of pro- 
_ viſions, by acontinual blockade: on the third day 
after this, the miniſters of Mohammed, finding 
it impoſſible either to exiſt in that confinement”. 
or to eſcape from it, prevailed with him to pre- 
N his life at che — of his ** and, 


by 
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of the conqueror. The Mogul perceived & 5 
the neceſſity of this ex _ and left his in- 
trenchments, attended only b y the prince of 
Decan, the grand vizir, and bis other nobles. 
When Nader Shah was informed of his approach 
in this ſubmiſſive manner, he ſent the prince 
Naſralla to meet him, and himſelf received him 
at the door of his tent, where he took him by 
the hand with great milanaſs, and placed him by 
his fide on the throne. Mohammed refigned his 
crown in form, and was treated, on that day and 
the next, as a gueſt in the Perſian camp, where 
he received every demonſtration of reſpect. 
the firſt of February, Nader Shah advanced to- 

wards Dehli; and on the ſeventh, he encamped. 
in the gardens of Shalehmah; where Mohammed 
obtained leave to enter the city, in order to pre- 
pare his palace for the reception of his van- 


quiſher. Nader followed him on the ninth; and 
as conducted to a magnificent edifice, built by 


the Mogul Shahgehan, which, upon this occa- 
ſion, was decorated with every ornament, that 


the treaſury of Mohammed could ſupply. That 


unfortunate monarch, finding himſelf reduced 
to the condition of a private nobleman, pre- 
pared to attend his conqueror with the loweſt 
marks of ſubmiſſion : but Nader Shah ſoon raiſed 
him from the ſtate of dejection into which he 
was ſunk, by declarin g that he would reinſtate 
him on the throne of his anceſtors, and *that h 
would repair the late. breach in their friendſhip, 

by maintaining 4 rpetual - alliance with the. 


Indian empire, and by giving him à ſure upport 
upon every  exigence : but that he would fa 
* time at Debli, to refreſh his =+ 4 After 


oy long TY The was ſo pene- 
| trated 


by reſigning his diadem, to calm the reſentment 4. D. NES : 


9 


ad. 524 


that he expreſſed his gratitude in a ſirc 
— manner, and having ape his treaſury ong 05 
and curioſities that were 


* 
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molt valuable Jew 
repoſited in it, he brought them as a preſent. to 


| Nader Shah. Theſe treaſures conſiſted of rich 


vaſes adorned with gems, vaſt heaps of gold and 


 filver in coin and ingots, with/a, great variety of 


IS ſumptuous. furniture, thrones, and diadems: 


eas the reſt was the famous throne in the 


of a peacock, in which the pearls and pre- 


; cigns tones were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 


. excluſive of the jev 


imitate the colours of that beautiful bird, and 
hich was ſaid to be worth two millions and. a 
f ſterling. The princes and miniſters of the 
Indian court followed the example of their king, 
zud vied with each other in making preſents to 


Nader Shah, who received in this manner. about 


vine, million three, pres; and —— # — nd 


ble pieces of furniture, J hay 
dee to more than double. that bg of 


* che eee when all affairs 

to be calm and peaceful, a wery unfor- 
tunate event had almoſt cauſed a fatal. reverſe 
in, the fortunes; of Nader, and compelled} bim 


= preſerue the fruits of his victory, by an 


/ 


on no leſs horrid than neceſſary. Two 
Indian noblemen of conſiderable rank raiſed: a 
violent ſedition in the night, and inflamed the 
multitude to ſuch a degree, that they ruſhed with 
a mad rage upon the n N were quar · 
a in. the city, and, havin great num» 
ber of them, ran to the ſt 1 of che gd ele- 
Ba nts,. and put their keeper to death. When 


_ pn was appriſed of this tumvit, he or- 


dered 


4 7 
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death : tl | 
tate raſhneſa had brought ſuch a auge * 
their fellow citizens to leſtruction, were taken 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, and; ſuffered the puniſhe 


. 
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4ered his officers. to act wholly upon the defens 755 


ive during the remainder of the night; and in 


the morning, finding the riot rather. increaſed : 


than abated, and ſenſible of his. own dangers if the 


Indian army ſhould revolt and join the rioters, 


he gave orders for a,, general maſſacre in that 
part of the city, Where the ſedition firſt 2 
out. Upon theſe orders the enraged Perſian 
deſtroyed all they met, and demoliſhed: —— 
building by which they paſſed: this dreadful 
carnage laſted ſeveral hours, . and. w chens che 
richelt edifices, in Dehli were levelled wid 
ground, and near thirty thouſand of tha 
rant, flain, . the Great Mogul an hig. Biß ers 
interceded with Nader For. the, Pardon 


the 
other citizens; they entreated him to: _— 


his reſentment, which they allowed to. he juſt, - 


and to be. Jabnfed, with the. puniſhment. he. bad 


infifted upan + the guiliy, without. ſhedding . 1.4 
blood of | the, innocent. Naden Shah complied 


with their requeſt, and gave immediate order W 
' for. 4.366 115 50 of the maſſacre; but he wWas 

e o chaſtiſe the authors of the ſedition, | 
who had 


fled [hs about four hundred of their 
aſſociates to à fortreſs not far from the city. 


Two Indian miniſters Were charged with, ES : ; 


of putting... their, countrymegads 


heſe; unfor 


odious . 


ment which their "Folly deſerved, though . 
good deſign, Perhaps, mi night Oe then SO 
to beter fu luccels, Ss : TR 


Alter a ſcene of ſuch terrourand confternations 5 
* wil folly K feem Jurpriiny,, that, the © ſhould” 
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4.D.x739. be any room in the breaſts of the Indians for mirth 
and entertainment, yet ſuch was their infatuation, 

that, in about ten days after the maſſacre, the nuꝑ· 
tials of Prince Naſralla with a daughter of the 
Mogul were celebrated with all the marks df 
Joy and feſtivity. Mohammed preſented his ſon- 
n-law with a rich veſt almoſt covered with pearls 
and diamonds, with fix elephants, and as many 

beautiful horſes with ſaddles and trappings of 

gold, enriched with precious ſtones: and a whole 

* week was ſpent in banquets, ſhows, pageants, 

oY and diverſions of every kind, oat os os. | 
the battles of wild beaſts, which are trained by. 

the Indians for that purpoſe. Nader Shah in the 
" meantime gave an ample recompenſe to his army 
for their faithful fervices ; and, beſides the valua- 
hle preſents which he diſtributed among his: 
officers, he aſſigned a largeſs of above twelve 

pounds to every private ſoldier &; and, that his 
ſobjects in general might enjoy the fruits of his 
conqueſt, he ordered it to be proclaimed through 
all' the provinces of Perſia, that they ſhould pay 

no kind of tax for the ſpace of three years. As 

he was now preparing to leave India, he con- 


— * 
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vened an aſſembly of all the princes and miniſters. 
of the MoguPs court, and with his own hand 
replaced the imperial diadem on the head of Mo-: 
hammed, and helped him to aſcend the throne, 
which he had received from his progenitors: 
after this he harangued the Indian Miniſters, and 
gave them the moſt ſalutary advice for the welfare 


* % 
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* An illuſtrious French writer (Mente/q. Confider: far la 
Grandeur des Romains) ſuppoſes, that Nader Shah gave no 
more than twelur pounds to each of his ſoldiers, eſt, by 


growing rich with the ſpoils of Jndia, they ſhould fink” 
bas | „5 
* 


of their country, enjoining them to obey in every AD.r739. 


refoett the commands of their preſent ſovereign, Nad. . 
ma _ expreſſed of moſt ef Lale ot N 
theſe favours, and entreated Nader to accept of 
all the provinces ſituated on the other ſide of the 
river Atok, together with thoſe of Sind and 
Tata, and their dependencies. The King of 
Perſia was glad to annex theſe provinces to his 
empire, as they were advantageouſly ſituated; 
and as ſome of them had. been formerly con- 
ſidered as part of Khoraſan: he therefore readily- | 
accepted the preſent; and the Mogul made: z [0 
ceſſion in form of the territories juſt mentioned. _— 
On the twenty-fifth of May Nader Shah led his 5 
army from Dehli, and repaſſed the Indus; but a | 
bridge, which he had built over that river, was 
broken down by the rapidity of the current 
before half his troops had paſſed ; and the reſt 
were obliged to croſs it in boats: this accident 
detained them in that ſultry climate till te 
middle of ſummer, and was the cauſe of their 
ſuffering incredible pain in their marches, from 
the very intenſe and oppreſlive heat. At this time 
Nader Shah formed a plan of renewing hoſtilities* 
againſt the kings of Bokhara, and Tharezm, 
whom his ſon Rizakuli had defeated during the* 
ſiege of Candahar, but whoſe entire reduction 
he reſerved for himſelf. Agreeably to this defignz” 
he ſent a number of approved artiſts to Balkh, 
with orders to build ſeveral barges, and tos? 
launch them in the Oxus, that he might at any: 
time tranſport his men and ammumtion inte 
Turke/tan, or the Tranſoxan Tartary. N 


Abulfeiz, king of Turan, or of Bokhara, as 
the oriental writers call him, had made ſeveral ir- 
ruptions into Perſia, in conjunction with Nha wy 

| : ove- | 
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. Ionen 
to ſtrengthen the place of his retreat, 


be had other views in that to the Sultan, with 
Whom he was fit flom intending to preſerve 
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with ſome obſtructions from the chiefs of ſeveral 
caſtles, who attempted to oppoſe him, but were 


all reduced to ſubmiſſion after a ſhort reſiſtance: 


but the groundleſs fears, and avarice of Rhs- 
daiar, governor of that province, delayed him 


longer than the fierceneſs and valour of. the 


other chiefs. This weak man had been very 


officious in paying his court to Nader Shak, : 
during his conqueſts in Perſia, and in ſending 
him letters of congratulation upon the ſuccels | 
of his arms: but, after the Indian expedition, 


he was ſo apprehenſive of loſing his treaſures, 
and ſo afraid of falling into the hands of the 


conqueror, that he payed no regard to his re- 


peated invitations, peremptorily refuſed to do 
homage at the throne of the Perſian monarch, 
and fled to ax ſtrong hold in the midſt of 


a barren defert, called Amercout, where he 


concealed his money and jewels in a ſubter- 


raneous cavern. When Nader heard of his flight, 


he reſolved to purſue him, and to puniſh him 


paſſed the river Sind over a bridge of boats, and, 
having marched over a rough deſert, which had 


before been thought impaſſable; he arrived on 


the fifteenth of ebruary, before the caſtle of 


Khodaiar. As ſoon as the filly, Indian ſaw the 
victorious army under his walls, he attempted 
ta make his eſcape; but was taken by the Per- 
ſian ſoldiers, and brought with all his family 


and attendants before Nader Sha; to whom 50 


diſcovered in what place he had _repoſited his, | 
treaſure, hoping by that diſcovery to fave His 


life, 
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for diſobeying his command : accordingly he 4 17406 
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4. D. 1740. Efe, which Nader, however, had no thought of 
Nad. 83. taking: but in order to make him ſenſible of his 
cercur, he kept him in chains ſeveral days; at 

2 the end of which. he gave him his liberty, re. 
ſtored him to his poſſeſſions, and appointed go 
governor of Tata and part of Sind, the reſt of 

which province he MINS; ADOBE: 5 bi SHO 
commanders. 85 


After Kavi "ſettled the ER of 1 new 
dominion, the king of Perſia returned to Nader - 


me 
abad, the city 'which he had built during the ſiege Ml © 
of Candahar, and from, which he had been ki 


ſent'two years. He ſtayed but five days in thi hi 
city; and advanced towards Herat, Which he N. 
entered on the twenty-ſixth of May: here he de 
| Was joined by his nephew Alikuli, together with IM 5: 
” tze young princes Taal, .and Shahrokh, v. 
8 who were received by the King with every mark v. 
of affection: they made at the ſame time an ie 
apology for the abſence of the prince Rizakuli, 
who was detained by ſome affairs of great im. t 
portance to the empire, and promiſed to meet il » 
the king his father at Badghis. Shahrokh ſeemed x 
to be the favourite of the court, and it was, re- I 
| | 
| 


marked, that a prince of the fame name, the 
ſon of Timur, had fixed the ſeat of his empire in 
the city of Herat: upon which the magiſtrates 
of that city ſtruck a number of medals With the 
name and title of the youn prince. In this 
place, Nader choſe to make his triumph for the 
conqueſt of India, and to ſhow his ſubjeds the 
riches he had gained by it: as he was biin 
won with the peacock-throne, which he brought 
Debli, he had ordered his . jewellers to 
make another in the ſame form, and with the 
fame gar, gather with a e a 
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Luk or NADER SHAH, 97 
rich and magnificent. ' Theſe works were now 4. D. 1740. 
fniſhed in the higheſt perfection, and exhibited Nad. ow 
at one view. the . fineſt . pearls and precious : 
ſtones, that remained from the ſpoils of Dehli : 
they were diſplayed in publick on the fourth _ 
of June, which day and ſeveral others were 
ſpent in pageants, ſhows, and entertainments. 
On the tenth, Nader gave a confiderable preſent 
to each of the princes, and, leaving them in 
Herat, advanced towards Badghis, where he _ 
met Rizakuli at the head of his army. as 
ſoon as the prince ſaw him, he ran to him and 
kiſſed his ſtirrups, expreſſing at the ſame time. 
his ſubjection to his father and to his king: and 
Nader Shah, having raiſed him with great ten- 
derneſs, applauded in the ſtrangeſt terms his 
prudence in the government of Perſia, and his 
valour in the defence of it. After this they ad- 
vanced to the royal tents, both of them equally. * 
ignorant of their unhappy deſtiny, and very little 
apprehenſive of the dreadful events, which were 
to ſucceed to their long courſe of victory and 
good fortune. Nader Shah ſpent ſeveral days in 
reviewing the troops of his ſon, whom he amply”. 
rewarded for their ſervices, and, having preſented 
the prince with a diadem and bracelet ſet with 
gems of conſiderable value, led his forces to- 
wards the city of Balkh, where he had ordered 
preparations to be made for his expedition into 
Tartary.. TR 3 ETVS Es 
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The war in Tartary.. - .. 


* 


1 4.D:1140. N the laſt day of July the army reached the 
if | Nad. 53. banks of the Oxus, and found on the river ver 
1 eſcven hundred barges, which Nader $hah had un 
| ordered to be built, that he might convey his | 
artillery and proviſions inte the Tranſoxan, pro- 
vinces : they continued their march with great 
rapidity, and arrived in ten days at the paſſes of 
 Bokhara, where a number of chiefs and gover- Non 


* 


nors ſubmitted to the Shab's generals, and paid, I Iir 
„ Homage to them as to his repreſentatives. te 


In the mean while, the princes. Rixa and Ali, M.:c 
having paſſed the Oxus, advanced along the op- No. 
polite bank, and ſpread a general terrour before fer 
them: but the Shah continued in Perſia till the I cer 
eighteenth of Auguſt, when he croſſed the river Mn 
in a ſumptuous barge, which had been prepared MW; 
for his reception. Soon after this, a bridge, which MW; 
Nader had ordered to be built over the Oxus, 

, was completed ; a numerous army of Pezſſan. 
were in a ſhort time aflembled on the norther: 
fide of the river, and were marching in full 

array towards the metropolis of Mawaranahr : 

2 but the King of Turan had no inclination to give 
| them battle, and ſent his firſt Vizir to the Perſian 
camp with the humbleſt offers of ſubjection. 

Nader Shah received the Vizir with great affa- 

bility, and, having preſented him with a rich 

mantle, according to the cuſtom of Aſcatict 

—— Princes, 
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princes, diſmiſſed him with orders to conduct the 4. dn 174% 
king his maſter to. the camp, and to aſſure him, * 2 25 


lat nothing but bis innadiate compliance c,? © 
reſerve himſelf from. deftrudtion,. and his kingdom 
n ruin. The Tartarian Monarch was under 
i neceſſity of obeying theſe haughty colrmands. 8 
he had deſcended too low already to think 
recovering. his dignity, and he was tod pr = 
to irritates. by his diſobedience, a powerful ad- 
verfary, om, hg count + not do * es 13 
ums. * 22 


T he Poke an army. il ny Fu ns, 
and encamped on the twenty-third of Auguſt. at the 
diſtance of twelve miles from the city of Bołhara - 
on the next day in the afternoon, Abulfeix, 
King of Turan, attended by his Vizirs and Cour- 
tiers, arrived at the camp; and, bein admitted 
into the praſence of Nader Shah, layed his diadem 
and other ns of royalty at the feet of the 
Conqueror. If this fortunate man ſhowed a 
herce and violent temper on other occaſions, he 
certainly behaved at the preſent juncture with a 
noble moderation: he affigned. the captive mo- 
narch a place in the council, and declared, that 
he neaned to reſtore him, as he had reſtored the 
Emperor of India, to his former dignity ;, but that 
be 2 fix the Oxus as the common boundary of 
the Tartarian and Perſian empires, and annex to the 
latter all the diftrifts lying, to the ſouth and weſt of 
that river, together with Balkh and its dipenders - | 
det; in confirmation of which alliance, he pro- 
poſed to marry his nephew Ali to a daughter of 
Abulfetz : the Turanian had too much ſenſe to 
object to a ſingle propoſal of his Conqueror, who 
could eafily —— forced him to conſent, and who, 
with h reſpec, to him, had acted mildly and bene- 

H 2. . 
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Ine. volently. After ſeveral amicable conferences, 


the two ſovereigns advanced to Bołhara; where 
Nader reſtored the crown of Tartary to his cap- 


tive with great ceremony, and placed a diadem, 


ſet with pearls, upon his head, as a mark of his 


particular favour : he conferred upon him ano- 


hee honour, which was merely verbal; for, as 


the chief rulers of the Tran/oxan provinces had 
born only the ſimple title of Xhan'or Lord, he 
ave that of Shah, or King, to Abulfeiz, and his 
deſcendants. On the fame day, the nuptials of 


Ali and the princeſs of Turan were celebrated 
with uncommon a eee 9 80 1 1 24: 


The next morning Nader Shah led his . 
towards: Fharezm, which, we may remember, was 
faid in the Introduction to be an extenſive. King- 
dom lying on each fide of the O25,” near the 
place where it emptied itſelf into the Caſpian, 


and containing a number of large cities and 


fortreſſes, which, from the advantage of their 
fituation, were accounted impregnable. His 


view in viſiting this country, was to make res 


prifak upon bars, who then governed it, and 


who, during the Indian expedition, had made fre- 


vent incurſions into Khoraſan. This Chief was 
then in a caſtle, named Hezareſb, before which 
Nader appeared on the eighteenth of Offober; but, 


finding it very ſtrongly fortified, and capable of 


reſiſting the moſt vigorous alfaults, he thought it 


adviſeable to make a pretence of marching to- 
ward Kheiva, the Capital of the province, jultly 


contluding, that Ibars world hazard a battle to 


fave his metropolis. He was not diſappointed ; , 
for the Kharezmian no ſooner heard of his mo- 


tions, than he left the fortreſs, and marched to 


Kberva W another road, while Nader, 1 
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that event, returned through ſome paſſes in the 4. {.D. 2748 

re mountains, and · entirely precluded him from the * Nad 1 
If kope of regaining Hezareſd. Ilbars, thus inter- 
m, cepted, retired in haſte to a weaker caſtle, where 

he ſoon found it impoſſible to make any defence: | 
he therefore, in a fit of deſpair, reſolved to give 5 
the Perſians battle, and advanced intrepidly to 

the field; but, after a- ſhort ſkirmiſh; he was 

driven back, and, leaving moſt of his men dedae 
on the plain, ſaved himſelf with a few attendants = N 
in the fort: the conquerors began immediately 

to batter the walls, and, after a briſk fire for three 

days, made a conſiderable breach, and took the 

caſtle in a violent aſſault; yet even then the prince 

of Kharezm, deſerted by his friends, and deſtitute 

of ſuccour, had the madneſs to think of holding 

out ſingly 5 ſo formidable an enemy, and 

would not furrender, till ſome Perſian ſoldiers 

dragged him by force before the Shi, who or- 

dered him to be put to death, in revenge for the 

Perſian envoys, who had been ſent to ſummon . - 
him at Ry and whom be had eee 


murdered. 


n wems to have been a . ſavage, wi 

i without any talent neceſſary to form a General, 

b had — the character of a warriour, and in-H— 

5 vaded Perſia without any provocation, but was 

8 put to flight in every engagement, and received 
at laſt the puniſhment, which his foll » ATTOgAnce, 

Weg + and erucity nr as eryed, 4 


- After this victory, the princes 4 and Riza 
obtained leave to retire to Mæſbed, where they 
intended to paſs ſome time with Naſralla, 
whom they had not ſeen ſince his return from 
India; but Nader Shah ſtayed” ſeveral. days 
h * 3 longer 
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A:D.v740. longer in Kharezm, in order to concert meaſures 


for the peaceable government of that p 
lity, which he gave to u near relation of Abul« 


feix, named Thaher, à nobleman of illuſtrious 
merit: after which arrangement he repaſſed the 


Oxus, and arrived at Meru in the middle of 


December. He made but a ſhort ſtay in that 


city, and advanced with great expedition to 
his favourite caſtle: of Relat, which he had 


fixed upon as the place of his retreat, whenever 

dis advanced age, and the completion: of his 

military projects, ' ſhould enable him to reſign 
the on kh; 


and paſs the remainder of his life 
in a glorious — wh He determined to 
provide this place with every thin 
make his ſolitude agreeable; conſiſtently with 
which deſign, he cauſed a ſamptuous palace to 
be raiſed in Ke/at, together with elegant baths, 
temples, aqueducts, and houſes for his officers 
and miniſters : he ordered the treaſures collected 


at Delhi to be tranſported into the caſtle, which 
was far the ſtrongeſt hold in the Perſian Em- 


pire, After theſe regulations he left Kelat, and, 
returning through a very agreeable country, 


1 Meſbed a the cloſe of the more K 


Nader Shah 3 * metrop 


54 kingdom in triumph, and nothing 3 
the city but diverſions and 3 from the 
opening of the new year-to the tenth of March, 


which day was ſolemnized with more than 
uſyal magnificence. He had, in the courſe of 
five years, ſubdued or put to flight as many 
ewige Princes 15 . thros Deen 


—— 9 ww ell. Cad * 
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kingdoms, and extended the boundaries of Per- 4-D.174x. 


| fa, 2s far as Oxus to the north, and Indus to the ., 
2 Al. His next object was to drive the Turks 5 
us from the banks of the Tigris and Enphrates, as 
be be had already driven both them and the Ruſ- 
of fans from the Cyrus and Araxes ; but the death - 
at / his brother Zoheireddoula was yet unrevenged: 
O he, therefore, had no ſooner Tecovered from 
er 

is 

n 

e 

0 

0 
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the fatigue of his laſt campaign, than he led his 
army towards the mountains of Shirvan. On 
the third of May, as he was riding through a 
a foreſt in Mazenderan, a muſket-ball, fired from 
a diſtance, grazed his right arm, and ftrack his 
| horſe on the head, who fell immediately to the 
ground: the ball was aimed at Nader Shah by 
an aſſaſſin, who lay in ambuſh” behind a tree, 
but, finding he had failed in his deſign, had 
fled with great. haſte, and hid himſelf in the N 1 
thickeſt part of the wilderneſs, The prince Ri- | 
zakuli was th his father's train, and appeared to | 
be much ſurpriſed at this accident: but many of 
the courtiers, who were preſent, ſuſpected that 
the plot had been concerted by him, and, though 
the Perſian author ſuppoſes him to be innocent, 
yet the frequent examples of theſe horrid at- 
tempts in the courts of Aſia, and the confidence 
with which our own writers relate the ſtory, 
may induce us to believe, that their ſuſpicions 
of his guilt are not wholly groundleſs. It was 
reported, however, that a ſon of Dilaver, one 
of the barbarous chiefs mentioned in a former 
part of this narrative, was the contriver of the. 
plot, and had ſuborned a deſperate villain to fire 
at the Shah, when he ſhould paſs through that 
foreſt : the aſſaſſin was purſued, and, being taken 
by the Perſian ſoldiers, toas put to immediate 
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4 D. 14. The conqueſt of Dagbeſtan was effected with 


go Nad. 54. little difliculty ; as moſt of the ſavage chieks, 


alarmed at Nader's approach, came to him at the 
head of their tribes, and made a promiſe of in- 
violable ſubmiſſion to their Conqueror and his 
deſcendants, _- , „ e 


I. .. The firſt months of the new year were em- 
Nad. 55. ployed in receiving foreign embaſſies, and in 
negotiating a treaty with the Sultan Mahmud, 

by which Nader propoſed to recover the whole 
province of Męſopotamia; and, having ſo conſi- 
derably enlarged the Perſian Empire, he intended 

to reſign the crown, and retire to Relat, where 

he had repoſited all the treaſures of India. 
Among the ambaſſadors, who arrived: this year 

at the court of Me/hed, was an Indian Emir, ſent 

by the Great Mogul with a congratulatory letter 

to the Shah on his victories in Tartary, and a 
curious piece of furniture, made of red ſandal- 


wood, and carved in a moſt elegant manner: 


Nader accepted: the preſent, and diſmiſſed the 
Emir, with one no leſs valuable for the Mogul, 
conſiſting of ſeveral vaſes adorned with gems; 
at the ſame time he ſent back a band of muſi- 
cians and dancers, whom he had brought with 
him from Dehli, in order to inſtruc his ſubjeds 
in the Indian muſick and method of dancing, 
which he greatly admired. What that kind of 
muſick was, it is impoſſible for us to determine; 


but we cannot help admiring the remarkable 


diſpoſition of this ſingular man, Who, with the 


fierceneſs of a warriour, had yet a taſte for the 


polite and ornamental arts, and, while he was 


conquering an Empire, had the calmneſs to think 
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the affairs of Georgia and Kralle, | 


Nader Shah, 5 perceiving that the Sultan mean- 4. D. 1743+ 
ed only to trifle with him, and being now at Nad. 36. 
leiſure to renew hoſtilities, marched at the open- | 


ing of the year towards Bagdad, and took ſeve- 
ral conſiderable. places in his way. Ahmed ſent 


him a ſubmiſſive. meſſage, and entreated him to 


reflect on the ruin which he Po bring on himſelf, 


Ii he were to abandon a * which the Sultan 
had expreſsly ordered him to defend 
court, on the other hand, — making pre- 


Ibe Turkiſh 


parations for an obſtinate war, and had ſent a 
deciſion of the Maſti to all their Aſiatick gover- 


nors, importing, that It was lawful to ſlay. or 
make priſoners the inhabitants of Perſia, as here- 
ticks and oppoſers of the true faith. On hearing 
this, the Me , deſpairing at that time to reduce 
the governor "of Bagdad, advanced with all 


poſſible ſpeed. to 1 5 a large and opulent 


City, then governed by Huſſein, 12 — had Jately 


been reinforced by he, 5 of Aleppo with 


his troops. He purſued his operations with great 


rapidity, raiſed a ſtrong bridge over the river, 


and, having completed his lines, began to bom- 
bard the citadel. The garriſon ſupported a ſharp 
fire for ſeveral days, but at length Huſſein Pajba 
expreſſed an inclination to capitulate, and ſent. 
two officers to the Perſian camp with an offer 
of amicable terms, but repreſented to him the 
duangers to which a Turkiſh governor was expoſed, 
who ſhould ſurrender à City — to his care, 
and deſired a reſpite for a few months to obtain 
the conſent of his court, and to perſuade them fo 
nate a peace with the Shah at any rate. Nader, | 
* fays the Perf an hiſtorian, accepted theſe pro- 
| poſala, 


: io 
The reſt of the year was ſpent in reducing the 4. D. 1742. 
northern provinces, and principally in ö 


Nad. 55. 


4 
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Fare poſals, and conſented: to deſift from any fur 
Nad. 56, & ther hoſtilities, till an anſwer” could be re- 


interval, with viſiting the places near Ba 
| which had been rendered facred by the reſi 


and the governor of Bagdad; and a va 


Tax: HISTORY or a 


* ceived from Confta antinople.” Accordingly he 
raifed the fiege, and amuſed himſelf, - 1 this 


nee 
of Ali, and the firft ſucceſſors of Mahomed. In the 
mean- time great civilities paſſed between bim 


preſents were interchanged, as tokens- of bei 


mutual regard. Ahmed prepared 'a magnificent 


barge, in e Nader Shah paſſed the 8 77 ris, 
and, with an indolence hens of His. active 
nature, condeſcended to diſpute u 9 rn; 9 
of religion with the Mahomedan | 2 


took care to be always of his. opinion. This 
| irreſolute and imprudent conduct, in à man ſo 


bold and impetuous, muſt needs be a matter of 
aſtoniſhment to the reader: it will, therefore, 


be neceſſary to Explain the cauſes of it. abe 4 


If Nader Shah had periſhed in che foreſt of 
Mazenderan on the third of May 1741, his _— 
would have been completely y gorions; un 5 
would have left a — flou 


ng Empire 
valiant and active Prince, who, in > probability, 


would have followed the example-of his father: 
but his glory was now declining, and his life 
Feet? to be cloſed in wea neſs and mi- 

ſery. It had been ſuggeſted to him by ſome of 

his courtiers, that the villain, who fired at him 
in the foreſt, had been ſuborned by his eldeſt 

fon Riza; and ſome of our travellers relate this 
ſtory as an indiſputable fact *: but whether the 


ſeemed li 


The ſame writers aſſure us, Mat the "unfortanate Sheb 
| 2 was put to * 10 e While W . * 


3 > + YJ "7 18 
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ſuggeſtion: wi vere juſt o 


eyes to be tern out; the common. but inhuman, 


puniſhment for high crimes in Afa. His orders 


were no ſooner, executed, than he repented of 


his haſty paſſion; remorſe, anguiſh, and deſpair 


ſucceeded to his wrath, and 2 diſorder preyed - 
upon his ſpirits, which gained. gat 28 every 


day. Conſcious of his growir Jay's he was 
delirous to conclude a exc Is the urks, and 
to ſeek ſome comfort. he retirement which 


he had ſo long ra 054, 16% 1 a circumſtance, 
which happened the next year, rouſed him from 
his lethargy, and led him to make a laſt effort, 
which was not Earn ded 'of ** for- 


mer character. nfs - COR FAR: a 


0 
| r groundleſs, it 1s certain 4. D. 1743. 
that Nader, in a fit 7 rage, ordered the Prince's Nad. 56. 


AT: urkiſh commander, cd Gemdl 0 4 «a. 4. D. 1744. 


was then at Cars in Armenia, which he had re- 
covered, ſent circular letters to the principal 
officers of Perſia, incitin g them to revolt from the 
Uſurper Nader, and to join the banners of Prince 
Sefi, the true heir to the crown. This Pretender, 


whaſe real name was Mohammed Ali, had for- 


merly gotten his bread in the city of Shuſter, 
the ancient Saſa, by begging in the dreſs, of a 
derviſe: one day a man, who, gave him alms, 


obſerved that he reſembled the Sefi family in his 


complexion, and the colour of his eyes; "48 4 which 
the beggar took the hint of a moſt impudent 
impoſture, and told the people a piteous ſtory of- 


his misfortunes, affuring them, that he never 


had intended.to. reveal Py ecret f his birth, but 


that, ſiuce he was:betrayed by his features, be found 
jinſif e ts emf 

Prince Sei. Upon this, ſo great a croud aſſem- 
bled. round him ev day, that the goyernor 
ar, 8 bufter Was fore to drive him om the 


that. he was really the 


Nad. 575 


| 
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AD; 1744. city; - whence he proceeded to Bagdad, and Was 


Mad. 57. introduced to Ahmed as a prince oX the houfe of 


" $ef: the governor, imagining that the heir to 
the tlirone of Pera, whether real or pretended, 
would be uſeful to his court, ſent. him to G- 
fantinople, where he had apartments allotted to 

him in the palace, and a conſiderable revenue; 

but after the depoſition of Sultan Ahmed in 1730, 
he was ſent to Theſſalonica, and afterwards to 
Lemnos, where he had lived many years ne 
lected and deſpiſed, but was now ſummon 

and carried into 7 a by the Turki/h General 
The letters of Gemal Ogli were brought to Nader, 
' 'who immediately led his army to Abher, intend: 
ing to advance as far as Cars, whither, on ac- 
count ot ſeveral delays, he alt not arrive till 

_ the end of. July. The prong refuſed to ſur- 
render, and Nader Shah, finding himſelf in no 
condition to compel him, made a feeble attempt 
to bombard the citadel, but the next day 'ac- 
cepted the governor's offer to give the T 
court notice of his deſperate ſituation, and preſs them 
to conclude a peace; upon which he left one of 
his generals to blockade the city, and retired 
into winter quarters at Berda. 

4. D. 1745. | 


Nad. 3j. At the beginning of March he et 1 | 


| wards Erivan, but was attacked with ſo violent 
a diſorder, that he was forced to be carried in 


a litter, and did not recover his ſtrength till the 


middle of ſummer; at which time he was in- 
formed that Mohammed Pa ſba, the late Grand 
. Vizir, was marching by the way of Erzerum 
with twelve other Baſhas, at the head of a vaſt 
army, and that two more Turk:/þ officers were 


' haſtening through Diarbecr to join them with 
Ml their fortes. Nader ſeemed to be e 2 


— 
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with joy at this intelligence, hoping by; one FER 75 


decilive blow to terminate his diſpute with the 


Turks; and either to crown his labours with M n 


victory, or to end in the field of battle a life, 
which was how. become a burden to him: he 
therefore ſent his ſon Naſralla to prevent the 
junction of: the two Turkifh armies, and, having | 
appointed the princes Imamtuli and Ibrahim, go- 
vernors of - Khiraſan and Val in his abſence, 
proceeded by forced marches, and on the twenty- 
eighth of July encamped in the ſame plain, where 
he had defeated Abtalla ten years before. The 
next day Mohammed appeared with an hundred 
thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot, but 
he marched very ſlowly, and. pitched his tents 
in the evening at the bottom of a mountain; 
On the thirti, ech, both armies advanced into the 
plain; but the whole day was ſpent in flight 
ſkirmiſhes, ia which the Turks generally retired 
with loſs. Mohammed muſt have been either 
ignorant of Nader's infirmity, or timid to the 
laſt degree, for if he had made a bold attack 
on this day, it would probably have been ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but, alarmed at the very name of Na- 
der Shah, and thinking his troops unable to 
oppaſe the hardy veterans, who had learned the 
force of diſcipline in the battle of Karnal, he 
thought it prudeut to ſound a retreat, and re- 
tired with ſuch ſilence and expedition, that a2 


detachment of Perſians, who were ſent to exa- 


mine the Turkiſh camp, were ſurpriſed to find 
it deſerted: but the janiſſaries, conſcious of their 
own valour, and eager to engage their enemies, 
began to murmur at the remiſſneſs of their 
commander; and his couneil were apprehenſive 
of a general mutiny, if he ſhould Se yy to lead 


them back into the Rd.. b „ bn 0 
. | eon 


— 7 


ne 
4.Ditz45s On the ninth of Auguſt a letter was brought 
Nad. 58. to. Nader Shah from the prince Nafralla, in- 
9 forming him of a' complete victory, which he 


Tur HISTORY or 11 


had gained over the Baſha's, who were march-s 
ga 


ing from Diarbecr, and whom he had intercepted 


in a plain near Muſel. The King was highly: 
pleaſed with this letter, and ſent it to Mohammed 
by one of the Turliſb priſoners, Who had no 
ſooner reached the camp, than he heard a loud 
noiſe, and preſently diſcovered, that the ſoldierg 


had revolted, and put their General to death, 
By this time the Perſians had advanced cloſe to 


the Turkiſh camp, and, perceiving the diſorder 


of the enemy, attacked them on all ſides: the 
Turk fled in confuſion ; and, while fome of 
Nader's troops were engaged in purſuing them; 
the reſt ſeized their artillery, tents, and ammu- 
nition : twelve thouſand janiffaries were flain, 
among whom were ſeveral officers of diſtinction. 
Nader Shah ſtayed a few days in this-place to. 
refreſh his army, and to divide the ſpoils among 
them; after which he led them to Hamadun, 
and thence proceeded to Iſpahan, which he did 
not reach till the cloſe of the year, as he made 
a long ſtay in ſome of the principal towns, in 
order to regulate the affairs of his Empire. In 
his way he received an ambaſſador from the 


King of Khoten, who had ſent a valuable preſent 
to Nader Shah, with a letter of congratulation 


upon all his victories, in which he took occaſion 


to requeſt, that a proper officer might be ſent to fiæ 


the boundaries of their reſpective domimons :. the : 


Shah readily complied with his requeſt, and dif- 


miſſed the ambaſſador with a preſent of nine 


Arabian horſes, and a cimiter ſet with jewels. 


This prince was deſcended from Genghizkban, 


and had been raiſed by his merit to th * 


Ir o NAD ER SHAI. nr. 
of Khoten, while his brother reigned.in the king» 4. 4746. 
dom of Rhatos both which countries are ran Nad. 58. 
mentioned together by the Aſiaticl writers, and * 
reach from the northern frontiers. of China to 
the territories of Balkh, which Nader Shah had. 


lately annexed to the; empire of Pera. 


Nader had now baffled the laſt effart of his A.D.ingd, 
moſt dangerous enemies; and, as his diſorder: 4. 59- 
grew daily upon him, he was very defirous of 
making an honourable peace, and of haſtening 
to that retirement, which had been his chief 
object for ſeveral years. In the middle of March, 
therefore, he ſent an offer of accommodation to 
the Turlkiſb court, who liſtened eagerly to his pro- 
poſals; but the whole year was ſpent in nego- 
tiations, and peace was not concluded till a- 
nuary 1747, in the ſirtieth year of Nader's 1; e. 4D: D.174% 
As he. ad no further intentions of renewing 
the war, he dropped his tipo articles relating ta 
the moſque at Mecca, which, as we obſerved be- 
| fore, were only intended to amuſe the Turks 
before the expedition againſt Candabar ; and the 
Porte, on the other hand, conſented to protect - 
the Perſian pilgrims, to ſet their priſoners at 
liberty, and to relinquiſh their claim to the 
provinces of Lal and Azarbigian, one. diſtrict 
of which was ceded to the Sultan · as a free gift, 
| and as a mark _ of * Shah's Aunicable iy 
tentions. 


While Nadi was o preparin g to viſit the place 
of his birth, and had thoughts of reſigning the 
diadem to his ſon Naſralla, he received news, 
that a noble Perſian, named Taki Khan, to whom 
he had aſſigned the government of Fars, — 


declared — independent of | his benefattor, and 
| revolted | 


7 


112 


4. . 1747. 
Nad. 60. 


TY 


| yo can ſcarce be conceived :' he put to 4 
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'revolted ry! in which he was ſoon imitated 
by the governors of ſome other provinces. This 
intelligence drove him to a degree of fury, 


Teat number of his governors and miniſters, 
3 the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of their guilt; 
and, not ſatisfied with deſtroying the leaders 
of the rebellion, he cut off whole cities, and IM at 


forced the greateſt number of his ſubjc &s to Ml of 


ſeek' a refuge in the mountains and 'deſerts. MW op 
After he had celebrated the Nuruz in the city of ret 
Kerman, he advanced to Meſbed, which he found I ni 
in a manner deſerted, and the whole. province Al 


ripe'for revolt: his madneſs was now raiſed to en 


the higheſt pitch; he ſent Naſralla, his 
fon Shahrokh, and the other princes, to the il th 


caſtle of Kelat, reſolving in 'the mean time to 


vince of Segeſtan had revolted; upon which he 
under the guidance of an old and faithful of- 


to poſſeſs the trea 


claimed King of Perſia; but as the life of Fg : 
Shah was a great obſtacle to his deſigns, he 


exterminate the rebels without ere 2 
11 was not long before he heard chat he Fob 
ſent his nephew Ali to reduce it to ſubmiſſion, 


ficer named Tahmaſp.. The young prince, 
ae ures of his 3 and 5 
for 5 delights of a throne, propoſed to his 
ide to join the Sege/tantans, and depoſe the 
fr ant, whoſe age and infirmities rendered him in» 
capable of oops the old man was ſhocked at 
the idea, and ſuaded the prince from ſo baſe 
an attempt. Ali diſſembled his diſpleaſure; but 
in a few days the perſon. who had occalioned 
it, was no more : he poiſoned Tabmaſp, and 
cauſed himſelf in ſeveral provinces to be pro- 


ofcree three of his in order to remove 11. 
7 f bs offers 1 


5 G 1 x * | 
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Nader had notice i in a ſhort. time of this _ 4D. 1747. 
natural rebellion; and, as his eſence alone Nad. 6% 


could have any chance of fupp KL; he left 
Mefhed at the end of ED to > which He: movie . 
returned. 


on Sar the ei bah of Ry he odd 
at a place called Fatebabad, or The -manſion 5 
victory, where, fatigued with his long march, 1 
oppreſſed with years, ſunk in deſpair, he „ 
retired early to his tent, and flept till og an RO 
night; at which time the three aſſaſſins ſent by 
Ali, who had alſo bribed. the officers upon gu 
entered the tent, and in a few minutes put an 
end to a life, which had been devoted to e 
the lives of others. . | 


Thus fell, at the age roo yrars, NADE R. ED, ip 
KULI, the Peliverer of * and Conqueror - od 
of India 5 who, from an humble ſtation, had | 
raiſed himſelf to a degree of power, at which . 

few monarchs by birth have ever arrived. He 

ſcems to have united the talents of a complete 

General, and an able Politician; and, though 

he had not the advantages of learning, yet „ 
appears to. have had a 1 or —_ ee . 1 


1 etna. 1 — 
; * 


Bt), wy 


19 th. 8 
* * 2 — 9 . * 


T It wont} kev been an 5 88 matter, to work up a 0 g 
boured picture of this r „if the writer were not 4 
more als of being * an hiſtorian than a Theto- ; WW 
rician : our travellers, — aſſure us, that Nader Shah £ 4 
made a brave reſiſtance, and that he would, probably, haue 
eſcaped, if his feet had not flipped over the cords of the tent: 3 
but, as the tent muſt have been exceedingly ſpacious, it is „ 
not eaſy to conceiye what occaſion there could be for cande,. 

near his bed; neither is it probable, that the circum- | | 

' ſtances of the murther ſhoul have afſed from theſe Perſian 
aſaſins to _——_ of de merchants. | 

L 5 and 


LS 


ma, 


times, have encouraged the arts of peace, and 
been no ſtranger to the charms of ſociety; but 
the darling object of his life, to which hat 


Tur urs TOR Vor — 
and would probably, had he lived in haf 


crificed every other purſuit, and devoted all the 
wers of his mind and body, was the: Art of 
ar, in which he became equal to the greateſt 
eee. of Aſia, and may juſtly ſtand upon 


a level with Cyrus or Tamerlane. They, Who 
form a notion of his character from the various 
narratives, which have been printed in _ | 
are apt to conſider him in no other light, than 
as a. fearleſs Barbarian, who ſurmounted « 
difficulty, and overthrew all his oppoſers, by 
the dint of mere valour and hardineſs; but, on 
a nearer view of his exploits, they will ſeem to 
contain ſomething more. than brutal heroiſm, 
and to have been no leſs wiſely concerted. than 
. . vigorouſly performed. His an dings ject of 4 
livering his cauntry was executed 3 
larity and prudence, that can be furpaſſed 9 


by the celerity of his motions, and the 


of his acts. If we throw a veil over his latter 
years, in which he was rather to be pitied than 
condemned, we ſhall ſee nothin in his life, 
but what was noble and laudable: he had neither 


the raſhneſs of Alexander, the inſatiable ambition 


of Cæſar, the inflexible obſtinacy of Charles the” 
7225 nor the vices of his illuſtrious rival 


Peter the Great; he reſembled rather that real 


Hero, Gu/tavus Vaſe, who, to uſe the words of 
an excellent writer, © left the foreſt where. he 
lay concealed, and came to deliver his coun- 
820 «AY: Weg: e Val, he wak raged 6 to the og 
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n WapER Wt a 
1 he#Empire; which h ie had Kere front op met © „ 
ſon; like Vaſa, hie changed the religion of his | 


ſub] ects; but he "did" not, like Vaſa, "reign Lek, 
md beloved to an  advarited. old "age. 


Early in the morning ako bids of the kin AFG 
was expoſed in the camp; upon which the leaders 
of the army, after a long debate, thought it 
' adviſeable to declare for 4%, and invite him to 
the ſeat of his empire: but Ahmed, à valiant 
officer, who had always | been attached to Nader, 
made a bold effort to revenge his death, and 
ruſhed at the head of his troop againſt the other 
chiefs; bit was ſoon ig and ereated in 
deſpair to Callabart ttt . = „ 


1. 9 3 1 # * * 1 0 2 33 8 . 4 t 
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li, having Reeves 4 Kull account t of the 
tanlackict; marched with · great eagerneſs into 
Khoraſan, and ſent a body of men under able 
commanders to ſeize the treaſures of Ke/#t, and 

he ee of the young pritices' his coulins. | 


„ Pe Os Bak. 6 


As the caſtle of Keldt was very . it 
would have been almoſt impoſlible to have taken 
it by ſtorm; but an accident ſaved them the 
trouble of a regular fiege : one of the ſoldiers 
in the fortreſs, wanting ſome freth water, de- 
ſcended by a ladder, which he im prudently 1 
on the wall, and did not return, eil he found 
the caſtle full of Ali's men, and heard the cries 
of the garriſon. The princes Naſralla, TImam- 
kuli, and SHahrolh mounted their horſes, and 
eſcaped by another gate, intending to fly to- 
wards Meru they had ſcarce ridden twenty-ſeven 
miles, when they were overtaken by z troop of 
their enemies, by whom Imamkult and Spades 
were made OY but Naſralla, having killed 8 
. 2 1 


— at. 


8 
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à ſoldier who had ſeized: his bridle, galloped 0 
Aeru, where he hoped to find a ſure 9 
the inhabitants of the city, among whom 4 
| gold bad already ſpread its infection, put 1 * 
chains, and bent en my” to Methed... 


Ali Wende 4 ſolemn Sy into the . of 
Khoraſan, where his firſt act of benevolence was 
to deprive the princes. of their lives, which were 
no longer dear to them: the unfortunate Riaa, 


together With Naſralla,  Imamkult, and fexteen. 


hers of the imperial family, were maſſacred ; h 
Sbahrobh, a beautiful boy about fourteen years 
old, was kept privately in a tower, whence 4 
deſigned to bring — to the throne, and to 
aſſume the regency his minority, if he 
mould find the —— ans Kamel to 1 
1 own government. 122% 


on the twent fifth of June bo was — 
by the name of ALI-SHAH, and began his 
reign by diſperſing the ſpoils of India, which his 


uncle had collected in Relat. He ſent his brother 


Ibrahim to Iſpahan, and appointed him governor 


pf Trak; after which he committed the care of 


his Empire to his miniſters, and, fixing his abode 
ſometimes in Mazenderan, Commenting in Rhoraſun, 
led a life, the leaſt worthy of a pon "_ 
al, voluptuous, effemin ate. 


In the mean while Hbrabim, whb had ops 
in ſecret at the ſucceſs of his brother, was con- 
certing meaſures to undermine his power: his 
liberality ſoon drew to Ipahan à number of 
chiefs and governors, who had taken a juſt 
offence at the conduct of Ali; and, when he 
had colledted a force ſuflicient to try his firengihs 


he 
. 4 6 


ee 


les 09-NAD/BR SHA u. 


he marched againſt the city of 1 


which he took by ſtorm, and afterwards bent 


his courſe, towards. Azarbigian: but in a plain 


between Zenjan and 7 he was met by 
Ali Shah, who, rouſed from his. indolence j 


the news of this revolt, had advanced by forced 


marches to jintercept his progreſs. The, two 
armies ſoon came to an action; but in the heat 
of it a great number of Alis men went over to 


the enemy, and the reſt were ſoon put to flight. + 


Ji was made priſoner, and condemned to loſe 
his eyes by his brother, whom, contrary to the 


cuſtom of! Perfian VO A. woot ee 


to enjoy his icht. 


N Bad in 3 a — time 3 to > bis © in- 
tereſts ' moſt of the provinces and chief cities, 


and found himſelf at the head of an hundred : : 


and twenty thouſand men: but the young prince 
$hahrokh, who was favoured by the Khoraſanians, 


ſtood between him and the thronè; and, as the 
treaſury was at Meſhed, he deſpaired of 0G 


fixed in his government, till he had in his 
the perſon and wealth of his rival: with 


tent he acted with a deep diflimulation, and — | 
one of his miniſters to Maſbed, with a declaration, 


that Shahrokh war now the undoubted heir of two. 
royal families, of Sefi hy his mother, and of 


fader Shah, by his. father that Ibrahim was 


determined, Frog to place him on the throne of © 
bis anceftors at Tipahan, «vhere the former tings of 


Perſia had reſided. The Chiefs of Khoraſan agres 


that the prince was heir. to the „ 


young 
but ſent word to Ihrabim, that it would be 
neceſſary to finiſh the ceremonies of the corona · 


arte. e, in tht 99s here h. 


4 


any further delay: e een ö 
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round a throne, and of which at his tender 
them not to expoſe bim to a fate of eb ſFlendid 


he took the ſcep ee e ee 
hand. : * 

Te had no reſource left but open rebellion: "= 
g money to in his name: but ig un- 


either deſerted to Shabrokb, or returned to their 


almoſt deſerted, and had ſcarcely ſtre ngth'enough 
' - fo Take” poffeſſion of Nm, which it Would have 
been better for him never to have taken. He 
Vas betrayed by his guards to the inhabitants of 


overcame his natural ſweetneſs of temper, and 


Tur! HISTORY o ru 


been impriſoried, and paid homage to W 1 


their lawful ſovereign; but the amiable your 
juſtly apprehenſive of the dangers which © 


age he had been a mournfol witneſs, enitreated 


miſery : they would not liſten to his requeſt," 
after repeated oaths of fidelity, brought hir to 
the palace; where en the twentieth ff September 


{T7 Z 2 
n 1% il EN 


— W — his prof 5 


: Wark failed, 
cauſed 3 60 to ho roclaimed King, and o 


diſcerning odieatity brought him to de | 
tion'; he toſs his mier among the mean 
of his officers, and raiſed the moſt ignorun 

ſoldiers to the higheſt! conumands in his's rmy 


native countries; fo that in E * 


this city, who ſent him in chains to Mæſbed, along 


with his brother A/, whom he had kept in tus 
palace: the officer, who conducted the prifonch 


thinking to recommend himſelf to the new 
king, flew Ibrabim in the way, and. carried his 
head to 'Shahrotb,' who turned afide from the 
bloody fight; but: when he caſt his eyes = | 
Alt, his regard for the memory of the pr 
whom that monſter had murdered in cok "Mood, 


0 
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There was now 2 Pan of, await i in 
the Perſian empire; as the Shah had eyery qua- 
lity, Which promiſed a happy reign: but there 
was one more pretender. to the crown, a a grand- 
ſon of Soliman III. whom Shahroth, perhaps i im- 
prudently, had ſuffered to live unconſined. Thi 
barbarian concerted à plot againſt the SBal, and, 
having by bribes and promiſes gained acceſs to # 


he ed. ye erden An. him, to- * eee, 


his apartment, tore out the eyes of the unfor- 


tunate king, who in a lower ſtation might have | 


preſerved both his fight and his happineſs. 80 


cruel an act could not be long unpuniſhed: the 

ruffian was ſeized, and put to death with every T 
aggravated circumſtance of torture; but as the 
blindneſs of Shabrokb made him incapable, by: the 


laws of, Perſia, of relgnines, he retained only the 


name of Ning, whilſt all his affairs were con- 
ducted. by his miniſters, how long he lived, it 
has not been i in our power to learn; but it is eaſy | 
to conceive; that his life could be neither long 


nor happy, unleſs he ſpent it in retirement, Where 
a ſenſe of religion mi ht N Am . pes 


of a better Mak, 2 


"ops in dried of 5 yearr, 0 one of the moſt 
beautiful Empires in the world was ſo drenched 
in blood, and ſo torn with calamities that not 


* 


one heir to the diadem remained in a capacity, 
ta vor it; 15 a ſingle den 2 L bitch, 
in a life of the ſame 7 th, deliver countrys 
raiſed it to the higheſt p itch of gr ERS, 


randeur,:.and- . 

left it at Toa death no. leis diſtrefled than ever 

ſuch are the miſeries which naturally flow from 
amode: rate 8 af en en n 

gt n _ frat 
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fruits of military glory, and fuch the fate 10 
thoſe kingdoms, 1 rulers prefer the pride 
conqueſt to the calmer joys of e ol * th 
ne of their people. * 4 


le has fince been dividedir into a diſhes of 


| independent governments, and will © ode 


continue in that ſtate, till Kerim, who frei 
the midland provinces, or Ahdalla, whoſe 
nions extend from the Caſpian to the Wee of 
India, or ſome other of the rival powers, ſhall 
have the good, or bad, fortune to 8 the 
whole Empire to Hubjedtion, eee 
e 975 


The 5 of india has: nat. hk better; and 
from Candahar to cape Comorin, from the ſtraights 
of Rupele to the mouth of the Ganges, there has 


been a continual ſcene of havock and confufion 


for a courſe of years ; the vaſt dominions of the 
a. aa were diſmembered ; the Rajas and other 
an princes refuſed to cottage their alle; 
_— to the Emperor, and a deſcendant of To: 
merlane, who ſtill retains the title'of SH 4 


ar, King of the World, was pvotected in the tents o 


European officers, whoſe employers.alſo had their | 


\ ſhare in the ruins of Indoſtan. Who knows, but 


that the time may come, when the richeſt king- 
doms of 4fa will be provinces of European Em: 
ires, and when the light of truth and reaſon will 
be ſpread over the fineſt part of the habitable :globe? | 


"The 1 related i in this e Rape had 


- greater influence over the affairs of Eurgpe than 
we may be apt to ima wine; for if Nader Shab 


had loſt his lite, which he ſo wantonly expoſed, - 
in his youth, the whole face of 4%, and of 


** x oo 4 ” 
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with it, would have been different: if Perſia had 
not been delivered by this daring genius, the 
Ruſſiuns would ſtill have poſſeſſed the rich pro- 
vinces, which border on the Caſpian lake, and 


would, no doubt, have attacked the Turks on the 
fide of Georgia, which might have given them the 


dominion of the Black Sea, and might have 
opened a paſſa "to Conſtantinople itſelf 3 or, on the 


rs hand, the Turks, being , of all 
Cyrus, might 
have driven the Auſſie from Afia, and com- 
pelled them to retire beyond the mountains f 
Caucaſus ; ; laſtly, if India had not been drained 
of its treaſures in 1738, the Mogul Empire 


Media, the ancient kingdom 


would not have been weakened and divided, 


the Nawdb or Viceroys would not have declared = 
themſelves independent of the Emperor, and 
conſequently our © ſettlements on the Ganges would 
ill have Ko ops af Protection 0 on + the court * = 
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Advertiſement, | 


5 T5 H B hay Eſey has abvads bin ad 


1 = hu to which it is added ; but, as it 
contains many remarks on the manners of the 
Afiaticks, it ſeemed - proper to be inſerted in this 
Volume, after the Lite of Nader Shah : 
be found. very different, both in form 


. : 
0 ** 
o 


French on the ſame ſubjef, and publi ſhed in 1770, 


with his Tranſlation of the King of Denmurbs 
Perſian Manuſcript. Both theſe Difertations | 


were intended only as introduffory to a much 


larger work, on the Aſiatick Poetry, written in 


Latin for the convenience of learned foreigners,. 
and entitled, Poeſeos Aſiaticæ Commentarii, 


which will be offered to the my in the a ; 


of next March. 


A 


ay 0 of Commentary on a Collection of 


* will 
hlt, 
from the Treatiſe, which the Author wrote in 


/ ß es as a. aA... 


oN THE: 


POETRY f of the EASTERN ; NATIONS, 


* 


we call the Happy, and which the 4fraticks 


properly lay the ſcene of paſtoral poetry ; becauſe 


no nation at this day can vie with the Arabians in 


the delightfulneſs of their climate, and the ſim- 
plicity of their manners. There is a valley, in- 


deed, to the north of Indgſtan, called Caſomir, 
which, according to an account written by a 


native of it, is a perfect garden, exceedingly fruit- 


ful, and watered by à thouſand Bunte: but 
when its inhabitants were ſubdued by the ſtra- 
tagem of a Mogul prince, they loſt their happi- 


nels with their liberty, and Arabia retained its 


old title without any rival to diſpute . 'E heſe- 


are not the fancies of a poet : the beauties of 
| Yemen are proved by the concurrent teſtimon: 

of all travellers, by the defcriptions of it in 

the writings of Aa, and by the nature and 
ſituation of the country igel, which lies be- 
tween the eleventh and Gfteenth degrees of 
northern latitude, under a ſerene ſky, and ex- 
poſed to the moſt favourable influence of the 


and 7 


ſun ; it is encloſed on one ide ch vaſt rocks 


'RABIA, I mean that | part of it, which 


know by the name of Yemen, ſeems to be 
the only country in the world, in which we can 


3 
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and deſerts, and defended on the other by a ] 
tempeſtuous ſea, ſo that it ſeems to haye been 

e berge by Providence for the moſt ſecure, as 
w 


as the moſt beautiful, region of the Eaſt &. 


Its principal cities are Sanaa, uſually conſidered | 


as its metropolis z Zebid, a. commercial town, 


that lies in a large plain near the ſea of Ommay; 


and Aden, furrounded with pleaſant gardens and 
woods, which is ſituated eleven degrees from 
the Equator, and ſeventy-ſix from the Fortunate 
Hands, or Canaries, where the geographers of 
Afia fix their firſt meridian. Tt is obſervable 
that Aden, in the Eaſtern dialects, is preciſely the 


* 


fame word with Eden, which we apply to tile 


to a flight difference in its pronunciation; its fi 


faftneſs, or tranquillity : the word Eden Had, 


probably, one of theſe ſenſes in the ſacred text, 
though we uſe it as a proper name. We may 


alſo obſerve in this place that Jemen itſelf takes 


its name from a word, which ſignifies verdure, 


and felicity; for in thoſe ſultry climates; the 
freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the coolneſs of water, 


* a , n : OTE. VEIN 


* 7 1 7 a 2 95 q 7 
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8 5 . . 2 6 wy 5 1 : ok . 1 
I am at a loſs to conceive, what induced the ill uſtriou 


Prince Cantemir to contend, that Yemen is properly a part of 


India; for, not to mention Ptolemy, and the other ancients, | 
who conſidered it as a province of Arabia, nor to inſiſt on the 


language of the country, which is pure Arabick, it is deſeri- 
bed by the 4/aricks themſelves as a large divifion of that 
peninſula, which they call Fezeiratul Arab; and there is no 
more reaſon for annexing it to India, becauſe: the ſea, which 
waſhes one fide of it, is looked upon by ſome writers as 
belonging to the great Indian ocean, than there would be for 
annexing it to Per/ia, becauſe it is bounded on another fide by 


che Perfian gulf. To 


4 
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are ideas almoſt inſeparable from that of b 


neſs; and this may be a reaſon Why moſt of the f 


Oriental nations agree in a tradition concerning 


a delightful ſpot, where the firſt inhabitants of 
the earth were placed before their fall. The 
ancients, who gave the name of Eudaimon, or 
Happy, to this country, either meaned to tranſlate 
the word Temen, or, more probably, only alluded 
to the valuable ſpice· trees, and balſamick plants, 
that grow in it, and, without ſpeaking poetically, | 


give a real perfume to the air“: now it is certain 


that all ry receives a very conſiderable or- 
nament from the beauty of natural images; as the 
roſes of Sharon, the vertices of Carmel, the vines 
of Engaddi, and the dew of Hermon, are the ſour- 
ces of many pleaſing metaphors and compariſons 
in the ſacred poetry: thus the odours of Femen, 
the muſk of Hadramut, and the pearls of Omman, 


ſupply the Arabian poets with a great variety of 
alluſions ; and, if the remark o Hermogenes be 


juſt, that whatever is delightful to the 7852 pro- 
duces the Beautiful when it is deſcribed, Where 
can we find ſo much beauty as in the Eaſtern 
poems, which turn chiefly 9 257 the lovelieft TO 


jects in nature: 2 


— 


To bende this ini 105 Saber it is an 1 ob- 


ſervation of Demetrius of Phalera, in his elegant 
treatiſe upon ſtyle, that it is not eaſy to write 
on agreeable ſubjects in a diſagreeable manner, 
and that beautiful ONES e riſe with 


1 2 
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. The writer of 2 fu U of the rte Empire ſays, | 


& The air of E z ypt ſometimes in ſummer is like any ſaueet per- 
« fume, and a 

0 * that brings 0 odours lo the — Spices - 
e | -beautiful 


moſt ſuffocates the ſpirits, cauſed by the w_ | 
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beautiful i images; for which as Sapp oy. he, * 


thing can be more pleaſing than Sa s.' poetry, 
which contains the 275 ing of gar „ 
quets, flowers and 7255 fountains and ' meadows, 
nightingales and turtle-doves, loves and gracet ; 
thus, when ſhe ſpeaks of a fream ſoftly mur 

mong the branches, and the Zephyrs Pichi ng ae 


5 the ; eaves, with a ſound, that brings on à quiet 
Humber, her lines flow without labour as ſmqothly 
as the rivulet the deſcribes. I may have altered 


the words of Demetrius, as I quote them by 
memory, but this is the general ſenſe of his 


remark, which, if it be not rather ſpecious =» 


juſt, muſt induce us to think, that the poets of 


the Ea may vie with thoſe of Europe in the 


graces of their diction, as well as in the livelineſs 
of their images : but we muſt not believe that the 
Arabian poetry can pleaſe only by its deſcrip- 
tions of beauty; ſince the gloomy and terrible 
objects, which produce the ſublime, when they 


are aptly deſcribed, are no where more common 
than in the Deſert and Stony Arabia's; and, indeed, 


we ſee nothing ſo frequently painted by the 
poets of thoſe countries, as wolves and lions, 
precipices and foreſts, rocks and wilderneſſes. | 


If we allow the natural obj ets, with which 


the Arabs are perpetually converſant, to be ub. 


lime, and beautiful, our next ſtep muſt be, to 
confeſs that their compariſons, metaphors, -and- 
allegories are ſo likewiſe ; for an allegory is 2 
ſtring of metaphors, a metaphor i is a ſhort ſimile, 


and the fineſt ſimiles are drawn from aca 5 


objects. It is true that many of the Eaſtern 
f are common to other nations, but ſome 
them receive a propriety from the manners 


pr the i who dw in che 3 and 


woods, 
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woods, which would be loſt, if they came from 


the inhabitants of cities: thus #he dew of libe- 
rality, and the odour of reputation, are metaphors 


uſed by moſt people ; but they are paw aka” 4 
0 


proper in the mouths of thoſe, who have 1 

much need of being refreſhed by the dews, and 
who gratify their ſenſe of ſhelling with the 
fweete/t odours in the world. Again; it is very 


uſual in all countries, to make frequent alluſions 


to the brightneſs of the celeſtial luminaries, 


which give their light to all; but the metaphors 


taken from them have an additional beauty, if 
we conſider them as made by a nation, who paſs 
moſt of their nights in the open air, or in tents, 


and conſequently ſee the moon and ſtars in their 
greateſt ſplendour. This way of conſidering 


their poetical figures will give many of them a 


grace, which they would not have in our lan- 


guages : ſo, when they compare the foreheads of 


their miſtreſſes to the morning, their locks to the night, 
their faces to the ſun, to the moon, or the bloſſoms of 
jaſmine, their cheeks to roſes or ripe fruit, their teeth 


to pearls, hail-ftones, and ſnow-dreps, their eyes to 
the flowers of the narciſſus, their curled hair to 
black ſcorpions, and to hyacinths, their lips to rubies 
or wine, the form of their breaſts to pomegranates, 


and the colour of them to ſnow, their ſhape to that 


of a pine-tree, and their ſtature to that of a cypreſs, 
a palm-tree, or a javelin, &c. * theſe compariſons, 


* See Noweiri, cited by the very learned Reiſte, : 
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many of which would ſeem forced in Our idioms, 
have undoubtedly a great delicacy im theirs, ao 
affect their minds in a peculiar manner; yet up 
the whole their fimiles are very juſt and ſtrikii 


as that of the blue eyes of a fine Woman, Pao 


tears, to violets dropping with dew * „And that of 
a warribur, advancing at the head of his army, lo 


an eagle ſailing through the air, and i the 


clouds 1 75 his yer. pl FA 


t 7 905 


Theſe are not the only zart, ck the 


natives of Arabia enjoy above the inhabitants of 


moſt other countries: they preſerve to this day 
the manners and cuſtoms of their anceftors; who, 


by their own account, were ſettled in che province 
of Temen above three thouſand years ago; they | 
have never been wholly ſubdued by any nation; © 


and though the admiral of Selim the Firyt made 4 
deſcent on their coaſt, and exacted a tribute 


from the people of Aden, yet the Arabians only 


keep up a ſhow of allegiance to the Sultan, and 
act, on every important occaſion, in open de- 
fiance of his power, relying on the ſwiftneſs of 


their horſes, and the vaſt extent of their foreſts, 
in which an invading enemy muſt ſoon periſh : 


but here I [mantle be underſtood to Tom of, an 
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Arabians, who, like the old Nomades, dwell con- 


ſtantly in their tents, and remove from place to 


place according to the ſeaſons; for the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, who traffick withthe merchants | 
of Europe in ſpices, perfumes, and coffee, muſt 


have loſt a great deal of their ancient ſimplicity : 
the ok | | 
cept when their tribes are engaged in war, ſpend 
their days in watching their flocks and camels, 
or in repeating: their native On gs, which they 
pour out almoſt extempore, profeſſing a co 
for the ſtately pillars, and ſolemn buildings of the 
cities, compared with the natural charms of the 


country, and. the coolneſs of their tents : thus 


they paſs their lives in the higheſt pleaſure, of 


which they have any conception, in the contem- 
plation of the moſt delightful objects, and in the 


enjoyment of perpetual ſpring ; for we may ap- 


ply to part of Arabia that elegant couplet of 


$ 3 : 


Waller in his poem of the Summer-1/land, . 


The gentle ſpring, that but ſalutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Yet the heat of the ſun, which muſt be very 
intenſe in a climate ſo near the Line, is tempered 


by the ſhade of the trees, that overhang the 
valleys, and by a number of freſh ſtreams, that 


flow down the mountains. Hence it is, that al- 


moſt all their notions of Felicity are taken from 
freſhneſs and verdure it is a maxim among them 
objects in nature 


that the three molt charming s in 
are, * 4 green meadow, a clear rivulet, and a 


—_ 


* See the life of T amerlane, publiſhed by Galius, page 299. 
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ave, certainly, retained it; and, ex- 


ng a contempt 


4 beautiful | 


132 


Arabians are ſuch admirers of beauty, and as they 
enjoy ſuch eaſe and leiſure, they muſt natural 


{ſpring and ſource of agreeable poetry; and ue 
find, indeed, that love has a greater, ſhare in 


Ax ESSAY ox Tus POETRY | 
beautiful woman, and that the view of theſe ob- 


jects at the ſame time affords the greateſt delight 


imaginable. Mahomed was fo well acquainted 
with the maxim of his countrymen, that he de- 
ſcribed the plcaſures of heaven to them, under 
the allegory of cool! fountains, green bowers, and 
black-eyed girls, as the word Hour: literally ſig- 
nifies 1n Trevi; and in the chapter of the 
Morning, towards the end of his Alcoran, he men- 
tions a garden, called [rem, which is no leſs ce- 


lebrated by the Aſiatick poets than that of the 
Heſperides' by the Greeks : it was planted, as the 


commentators ſay, by a king, named Shedad, 
and was once ſeen: by an Arabian, who wandered 


very far into the deſerts in ſearch of a loſt camel: 


it was, probably, a name invented by the im- 
Nu as a type of a future ſtate of happineſs. 


Nov it is certain that the genius of every nation 
is not a little affected by their climate; for, 
whether it be that the immoderate heat diſpoſes 


the Eaſtern people to a life of indolence, which 
gives them full leiſure to cultivate their talents, 
or whether the ſun has a real influence on the 
imagination (as one would ſuppoſe that the An. 


cients believed, by their making Apollo the god 


of poetry); whatever be the cauſe, it has always 
been remarked, that the Aſiatichs excel the inha- 
bitants of our colder regions in the livelineſs of 


their fancy, and tlie richneſs of their invention. 


To carry this ſubject one ſtep farther: 20 the 
be ſuſceptible of that paſſion, which is the true 


their poems than any other paſſion: it ſeems t 
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be always uppermoſt in their minds, and there 


is hardly an elegy, a panegyrick, or even a 
ſatire, in their language, which does not begin 


with the complaints of an unfortunate, or the 
exultations of a ſucceſsful, lover. It ſometimes 


happens, that the young men of one tribe are 


in love with the damſels of another; and, as 
the tents are frequently removed on a ſudden, 
the lovers are often ſeparated in the progreſs of 
the courtſhip : hence almoſt all the Arabick poems 
open in this manner; the author bewails the 
ſudden departure of his miſtreſs, Hinda, Maia, 


Zeineb, or Azza, and deſcribes her beauty, com- 


paring her to a wanton fawn, that plays among 
the aromatick ſhrubs ; his friends endeavour to 


comfort him, but he refuſes conſolation ; he 
declares his reſolution of viſiting his beloved, 


though the way to her tribe lie through a dread- 


ful wilderneſs, or even through a den of lions ; 


here he commonly gives a deſcription of the 


horſe or camel, upon which he deſigns to go, 
| an eaſy tranſition, to the 
principal ſubject of his poem, whether it be the 
Praiſe of his own tribe, or a ſatire on the timi- 
dity of his friends, who refuſe to attend him in 
his expedition; though very frequently the piece 

turns wholly upon love. But it is not ſufficient 


and thence paſſes, 


that a nation have a genius for poetry, unleſs 
they have the advantage of a rich and beautiful 
language, that their expreſſions may be mins 
of their ſentiments ; the Arabians have this ad- 
vantage alſo in a high degree : their language is 


expreſſive, ſtrong, ſonorous, and the moſt co- 
pious, perhaps, in the world; for, as almoſt ' 
every tribe had many words appropriated to 


itſelf, the poets, for the convenience of their 
meaſure, or ſometimes for their ſingular beauty 


river, flow rapidly into the ſea... oo 


verſant with the moſt beautiful o 
a calm and agreeable life in a fine climate, being 
extremely addicted to the ſofter paſſions, and 
having the advantage of a language ſingularly 
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made uſe of them all, and, as the poblit hy: 
came popular, theſe words were by degrees 
incorporated with the whole language, like 2 


number of little ſtreams, which meet together 
in one channel, and, forming a moſt W 


If this way of arguing 7 priori be adrhitted i f 
the preſent caſe, (and no ſingle man has a right 


to infer the merit of the Ea/tern poetry bag the 
poems themſelves, becauſe no fin 8 man has a 
privilege of judging for all the reſt) if the fore. 
going argument have any weight, we muſt con- 
clude that the Arabians, being E con- 

ſects, ſpending 


adapted to poetry, muſt be naturally excellent 


poets, provided that their manners and cuſtoms 


favourable to the cultivation of that art; 
and that they are highly 5k, will not be if 


Keul to prove. 


The fondneſs of the Arabians for pod 7 
the reſpect which they ſhow to poets, would be 
ſcarce believed, if we were not aſſured of it by 
writers of great authority; the principal | occa- 
ſions of rejoicing among them were former, 
and, very probably, are to this day, the birth 


oft a boy, the foalin 5 of a mare, the arrival of 
a gueſt, and the riſe 


of a poet In their tribe: 
when a young Arabian has compoſed a good 
poem, all the neighbours pay their compliments 
to his family, and congratulate them upon 


having a relation capable of recording. their 


zckions, and * recommending their virtues to 


poſter! 1 


* 
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poſterity. At the beginning of the ſeventh 


century, the Arabick language was brought to 
a high degree of perfection by a ſort of poetical 


Academy, that uſed to afſemble at ſtated times, 
in a place called Ocadb, where every poet pro- 
duced his beſt compoſition, and was ſure to 


meet with the applauſe that it deſerved : the 


moſt excellent of theſe poems were tranſcribed 
in characters of gold upon Egyptian paper, and 


Fd 


hung up in the temple, whence 477, were named 
Modhabebat, or Golden, and Moallakat, or Su- 


pended : the poems of this ſort were called C/ 


ſeida's or eclogues, & ſeven of which are preſerved 
in our libraries, and are conſidered as the fineſt 


that were written before the time of Mghomed. 
The fourth of them, compoled by Lebid, is purely 
paſtoral, and extremely like the Alexis of Virgil, 
but far more beautiful, becauſe it is more agree- 
able to nature: the poet begins with praiſin 

the charms of the fair Novara (a word, 3 
in Arabick ſignifies a timorous fawn) but inveighs 
againſt her unkindneſs ; he then interweaves a 


deſcription of his young camel, which he com- 


pares for its ſwiftneſs to a ſtag purſued by the 
hounds; and takes occaſion afterwards to men- 
tion his Own riches, accompliſhments, liberality, 


and valour, his noble birth, and the glory of 
his tribe: the diction of this poem is eaſy and 


* oY Yet . 
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* Theſe ſeven poems, clearly trapſcribed with explanatory 
notes, are among \Pocact's manuſcripts at Oxford, Ne 164 : 
the names of the ſeven poets are Amralkeis, Tarafa, Zoheir, 
Lebid, Antara, Amru,\ and Hareth. In the ſame collection, 
Ne 174, there is a manuſtript, containing above forty other 
poems, which had the honour of being ſuſpended in the 


temple at Mecca? this volume is an ineſtima le treaſure of 


. 


* 


ancient Arabick litera 


> 


J 
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ſimple, yet elegant, the numbers flowing and 


muſical, and the ſentiments wonderfully natu- 


ral; as the learned reader will ſee by the follow. 


ing 'paſſage, which I ſhall attempt to imitate in 


verſe, that the merit of the poet may not be 
wholly loſt in a verbal tranſlation: 


But ah ! thou know'ft not in what d 


Our nigbis, beguiPd with pleaſe ure, ſwam'a FA ; 


Gay ſongs, and cheerful tales, deceiv'd the time, 
And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; 


Sweet was the draught, and "pw the bloomi ng 'maid, 
Who touch'd her | 575 N 


We ſip'd till er 2 2 ev'ry plain; 


the - fragrant ade; 


The 2 ſels ſlumber d, but we fi d again : 


The cn. — that ſung on ev'ry tree 
Their ny notes, were not 2 blithe as we x, 


The Mahomedan writers tell a cry of this 
poet, which deſerves to be mentioned here: it 
Was a poem, | it W 1 the old 855 


N rr 3 ol —_— 7 "FT wu * * 
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for the moſt eminent verſiſiers to hang up ſome 


choſen couplets on the gate of the temple, as a 
publick .challenge to their brethren, who ſtrove 
to anſwer them before the next meeting at 


Ocadb, at which time the whole afſembly uſed 
to determine the merit of them all, and gave 
ſome mark of diſtinction to the author of the 
fineſt verſes. Now Lebid, who, we are told, 


had been a violent oppoſer of Mahomed, fixed a 
poem on the gate, beginning with the following 
diſtich, in which he apparently meaned to reflect 
upon the new religion: Are not all things vain, 


which come not from God? and will not all honours 


decay, but thoſe, which He confers *? Theſe lines 
appeared ſo ſublime, that none of the poets ven- 
tured to anſwer them; till Mahomed, who was 


himſelf a poet, having compoſed a new chapter 
of his Alcoran (the ſecond, I think) placed the 
opening of it by the ſide of Lebid's poem, who 
no ſqoner read it, than he declared it to be ſome- 


thing divine, confeſſed his own inferiority, tore 


his verſes from the gate, and embraced the re- 


ligion of his rival; to whom he was afterwards 
extremely uſeful in replying to the ſatires of 


Amralkeis,- who was continually attacking the 
doctrine of Mahomed : the Aſiaticłs add, that their 
lawgiver acknowledged ſome time after, that no 
heathen poet had ever produced a nobler diſtich 


than that of Læbid juſt quoted. 


i — ah 93 — 
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There are a few other collections of ancient 
Arabic poetry; but the moſt famous of them 
is called Hamãſa, and contains a number of 
pyigrams, odes, and elegies, compoſed on various 
' ' occaſions : it was compiled by Abu Temam, who 
was an excellent poet himſelf, and uſed to ſay, 
that ine ſentiments delivered in proſe were like gems 

© . feattered at random, but that, when they were con- 
„ned in a poetical meaſure, they reſembled bracelets 

and ſtrings of pearls *. When the religion and 
language of Mahomed were ſpread over the 
greater part of 4%, and the maritime countries 

of Africa, it became a faſhion for the poets of 

Perſia, Syria, figypt, Mauritania, and even of 
Tartary, to write in Arabic; and the moſt beau- 

tiful verſes in that idiom, compoſed by the 
brighteſt genius's of thoſe nations, are to be 
ſeen in a large miſcellany, entitled Taterma ; 
though many of their works are . tranſcribed 

. ſeparately ; it will be needleſs, to ſay much on 

the poetry of the. Syrians, Tartarians, and Afri- 

- cans, ſince moſt} of the arguments, before uſed 

: in favour of the Arabs, have equal weight with 
reſpect to the other Ma homedans, ho have done 


+ Gs. 


their expreſſions ; for which reaſon alſo I ſhall 
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dwell the ſhorter time on the genius and man- ; L 
ners of We Fer _ T: urks, and Indians. TS . 


The grea eat empire, which we call PERSIA, : 
is known to its natives by the name of Iran; 
ſince the word Perſta belongs only to a particular 
province, the ancient Perſis, and is very impro- 
perly applied by us to the whole kingdom: vw 

in compliance with the cuſtom of our geo 
phers, 1 ſhall give the name of Perſia to that 
celebrated country, which lies on one {ſide be- 
tween the Caſpian and Indian ſeas, and extends 
on the other from the mountains of Candahar, 
or Paropamiſus, to the confluence of the rivers 
Cyrus and Araxes, containing about twenty de- 
grees from e to en * rather more from i 
eaſt to welt.” 


In ſo vaſe) a a 8e ot land there Sault eddy by 
a great variety of climates : the ſouthern pro- 
vinces are no leſs unhealthy and ſultry, than 
thoſe of the north are rude and unpleaſant; but 
in the interior parts of the empire the air is 
mild and temperate, and, from the beginning 
of May to September, there is ſcarce af cloud to 
be ſeen in the ſky: the remarkable calmneſs of 
the ſummer nights, and the wonderful ſplendour 
of the moon and ſtars in that country, often 
tempt the Perſians to ſleep on the tops of their 
houſes, which are generally flat, where they can- 
not but obſerve the figures of the conſtellations, 
and the varibus appearances of the heavens; and 
this may ii ſome meaſure account for the perpetual 
alluſions of their poets, and rhetoricians, to the 
beauty of the heavenly bodies. We are apt to 
cenſure the oriental ſtyle for being ſo full of 
metaphors taken from the ſun and moon: this 
is 
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is aſcribed by ſome to the bad taſte, of the Aſa- 0 
ticks ; the works of the Perſians, ſays M. de Vol. , 
taire, are like the titles of their kings, in which 
the fun and moon are often introduced: but they do 
not reflect, that every nation has a ſet of images, | 

and expreſſions, peculiar to itſelf, which ariſe 
from the difference of its climate, manners, and 

- hiſtory. There ſeems to be another reaſon for 
the frequent alluſions of the Perſians to the fun, 
Which may, perhaps, be traced from the old 
language and popular religion of their country: 
thus M:hr:dad, or Mithridates, ſignifies the gift of 
the fun, and anſwers to the Theodorus and Diodati 
of other nations. As to the titles of the Ea/terr 

. monarchs, which ſeem, indeed, very extrava- 
gant to our ears, they are merely formal, and 
no leſs void of meaning than thoſe of European 
princes, in which ſerenity and highneſs are often 

attributed to the moſt = Mong __ low-minded of 


The midland provinces of Perfia abound in 
fruits and flowers of eve every ag and, 
with proper culture, might be made the garden 
of Afia : they are not — indeed, by any 

conſiderable river, ſince the Tigris and Euphrates, 

the Cyrus and Araxes, the Oxur, and the. fiye 
branches of the Indus, are at the fartheſt limits 

of the kingdom; but the natives, who have 2 

turn for agriculture, ſupply that defe& by arti- 
_ ficial canals, which ſufficiently temper the dry- 
- neſs of the ſoil ; but in ſaying they ſupply that 

defect, I am falling into a common error, and 

_ repreſenting the country, not as it ig at preſent, 
but as it was a century ago; for a long ſeries of 
civil wars and maſſacres have now deſtroyed oy 
1 | TS.» » Clue 


. 
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chief beauties of Perfia, by ſtrippin g it of its 
moſt induſtrious inhabitants. mY 


The deins Annen of dlinate,, that affects 
the air and ſoil of this extenſive country, gives 
a variety alſo to the perſons and temper of its 
natives: in ſome provinces they have dark com- 
plexions, and harſh features; in others they are 
exquiſitely fair, and well made; in ſome others, 
nervous and robuſt: but the general character 
of the nation is that /oftne/s, and love pleaſure, 
that indolence, and effeminacy, which have made 
them an eaſy prey to all the weſtern and northern 
ſwarms, that have from time to time invaded 
them. Vet they are not wholly void of martial 
ſpirit; and, if — are not 3 brave, they 
are at leaſt extremely docile, and might, with 
proper diſcipline, — made excellent ſoldiers: 
but the greater part of them, in the ſhort inter- 
vals of om Kak that they happen to enjoy, con- 
ſtantly ſink into a ſtate of inactivity, and paſs 
their lives in a pleaſurable, yet ſtudious, retire- 
ment; and this may be one reaſon, why Perſia 
has produced: more writers of every kind, and . 

chiefly poets, than all —m— together, ſince, their 

way of life gives them leiſure to purſue thoſe 
arts, which cannot be cultivated to advantage, 
without the greateft calmneſs and ſerenity of 
mind. There is a manuſcript at Oxford *, con- 
taining the lives of an hundred and N ve 4 
the fineſt Perſian poets, moſt of whom 1 
ample collections of their poems behind . : 
but the verlifiers, 1 e Tan, if Horace 


— a 0 - 


-* 10 Bodl. 128, There! is a e diſcourſe to 
this curious work, which compriſes the lives of ten Arabian 


Poets. 
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will allow any ſuch men to. _— are without 


number in Perfia. - Baum 


| © This delicacy of their Asad fa 
inſenſibly affected their language, and rendered 
it the ſofteſt, as it is one of the richeſt, in the 


world: it is not poſſible to convince the reader 
of this truth, by quoting a paſſage from a! Per 


ſian poet in E uropean characters; fince the ſweets 


neſs of ſound cannot be determined by the fight; 


and many words, which are ſoft mie muſical 
in the mouth of a Perſian, may appear harſh to 
our eyes, with a number of conſonants and 
gutturals: it may not, however, be abſurd to 

n Br an Ode of the poet Hafer; 
which, if it be not ſufficient to prove the de: 


ſet down in this 


licacy 'of his language, will at err ſhow the 


lvelineſs of his . eki 2 b 

8 4 bad od yardari, | | : $6 7 I” el ; 
Zan nefhet muſbebur dar © (116 
Zinhar ef bo 6-07 19117 


— Ba turrei 0 che car dari? „ B 7 DEEgEHE; 


Ai gul, to cujd wa ruyi zeibaſh? 28 

O taza, wa to kharbdr dar. 

| Nerkes, to cujd wa cheſhmi mefteſb El "vir 
O ſerkhoſh, wa to kbumir dari. 


Ai ſeru, to ba Eaddi nn „ ie, 
Der bagh che iytebur dari ? 
Ai akl, to ba — cli iſbbeſh 1 oct 
Der deft che 470% VVV o 


Rihan, to cujd wa khatti ſebzeſh? 

O muſhc, wa to ghubir Hari. 
Rusai bures bewaſli Hafiz, 

Gher takati yntizdr dart. 


That 


is 


ſence, , thou canſt but ftay with him for. a 


« If not fron my love's breath 2 The ple pride, 
Mhich on thy lt cheek for comp 5 pony 5 
« In my lobe veins thou haſt too de eh n 


4 verge, Re eat him wp ts to deat 
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That is, word for word, O Feet g ale, thou beuge 5 
the fragrant ſtent of my beloved; i \r\fhbat. © 
thou haſt, this muſky odour. Betoare. do not fleals ** 
what haſt thou to ; with her treſſes * O roſe, what + . 

art tho, to be com pared with her bright face; She 

is freſh, and thou art rough — W O mars 1 
aſus, what. art thou in compariſon of hei langui ſu. 
ing eye: Her E 1s only /teepy,” "i Wh art l And — 3 
farnt. 0 pine, con ared with Der arif faturs, „ 
what honour fa, then in the garde? *. 0 wiſdom, 2 
what * thou-Chnoſe, if tu choſe were 1h ti 1 
power, in Pi efetence fo her loss O faveet baſil, BP: 
bar art thou, to. be compared willh her freſh cheeks? * 
They are Perfect bali, 3 but thou' art ſoon withered. — 
Come, my beloved, and charm Hafer with thy* pre- 

bo | 

day. This little ſong is not unlike a pe 
aſcribed to Shakeſpe are, Which deſerves to be 
cited here, as à Fr that the Eaſtern imagery 5 
is not ſo different from the 8 as e are 


apt to imagine. REP 1 ee 


7 be forward 61016 g Jil I hides ee : 4 
« Sweet thief! whence aidft thou feal rhy ford 
„ 


3 oy * 


The lily I condemned for thy band. 
And buds of- marjoram bat fol 1 thy 6 
The roſes fearfully on thorns did ſtand, = 
One bluſhing ſhame, another white deſpair ;. 

A third, nor red, nor white had Agel n of beth, 
Ind to his robb'ry had annex 'd'th breath ; 

But for his theft, in pride of all hi 4 
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ure flow'rs I noted, yet 1 none could ſee, 
* ut cent or colour it had ſtol'n from thee. 
p . a 8 Poems, p. 65 


The Perſian ſtyle is faid to be ridiculouſ louſy 


bombaſt, and this fault is imputed to the 

ſpirit of the nation, which is ever apt to mag- 
| nify the objects that are placed above it: there 
are bad writers, to be ſure, in every ery country, 


and as many in Aſia as elſewhere ; but if we 


take the pains. to learn the Perſian language, we 
ſhall find that thoſe authors, who are Seng 
eſteemed in Pegſia, are neither ſlaviſh in their 
ſentiments, nor ridiculous in their expreſſions: 
of wluch: the following paſſage in a moral work 
of Sadi, entitled Ben, or, The Garden, will be 
a ſufficient proof. I have heard: that kin g Nufhir- 
van, juſt before his death, ſpoke thus 15 His fo 
\Hormuz : Be a guardian, my Jon, to the poor and 
helpleſs ; and be not confined in the chains of thy 
own indolence. No one can be at eaſe in thy domi. 
nion, while thou ſeekeſt only thy private reft, and 
fe ayeft, It is enough. - A wi man will not approve 
the ſhepherd, ꝛbho ſleeps, while. the wolf is in the 


. fold. Go, my ſon, protect thy weak and indigent 


people;  fince through them is a king raiſed to the 
diadem. The people are the root, and the king ts 
the tree that grows from it; and the tree, O my jm 
derives * frrength fre the root *, | 


— 
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pous u e? Are 985 not pa wo 


— moſt ſpirited ws; ? And do they = 25 


convey a fine leſſon for a young king? Yet Sed? 
poems are hi highly 
at 1. abc "tho 
would have been fn uppr 
ing with too . a Laugh the E XY 
and reaſon. 55 e 


As to the f lt Ep ick oel 
was compoſed. i in the tenth centu 
require à very long ee 10 4 
beauties with a minute exactneſs. The whole 
collection of that 
14ma, and contains 1 * hiſto 
the earlieſt times to the 1 inv 


agh, a century or two ago, they 


4 
& "6 


of Perſia, from 
on of the Arabs, 


in a ſeries of very noble poems; : the longeſt 155 ad 2 


moſt regular of which is an heroick 
one great and intereſting action, namely, 4 | 
delivery of Perfia by Cyrus Fn the oppreſſions 


of wa IE of he e 1 22955 1 


e 0 el — as, 


eſteemed at Conſtantinople, and 5 
preſſed in E Kare, for fore d- 


„it out 0 
a all its 


poet's works is called Shah- 


being aſſiſted by the emperours of India and 
China, together with all the dzmons, giants, and 
enchanters of Aſia, had carried his: conqueſts 
very far, and become exceedingly formidable to 

the Perſians. This poem is longer than the Thad; 
the characters in it are various and ſtriking ; the 
figures bold and animated; and the Seaton 
every where ſonorous, yet noble; poliſhed, yet 


. » . 


full of fire. A great profuſion of learning has 


been thrown away by ſome criticks, in Com- 


paring Homer with the heroick poets, who haye 


fucceeded him; but it requires very little judg- | 


ment to ſee, that no ſucceeding poet whatever 
can with any propriety be compared with H- 
mer: that great father of the Grecian poetry and 
literature, had a genius too fruitful and com- 

prehenſive to let any of the ſtriking parts of 
nature eſcape his obſervation ; and the poets, 
who have followed him, have done little more 
than tranſcribe his images, and give a new dreſs 
to his thoughts. Whatever es and re- 
ſinements, therefore, may have been introduced 


into the works of the moderns, the ſpirit ànd 
invention of Homer have ever continued without 
a rival: for which reaſons I am far from pre- 


tending to aſſert that the poet of Perſia is equal 
to that of Greece; but there is certainly a 8 
great reſemblance between the works of thc 

extraordimary , men: both drew their images 
from nature herſelf, without catching them only 
by reflection, and painting, in the manner of 
the modern poets, the kkeneſs of a likeneſs ; and 
both poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, thnt rich 
and creative invention, which is the very ſoul 


Poetry. 
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As the Perſians borrowed their poetical mea · 
ſures, and the forms of their poems from the 


Arabians, ſo the T URKS, when they had, carried 


their arms into Meſopotamia and Afria, took 
their numbers and their taſte for poetry from 


the Perſians z + 


Græcia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 


In the ſame manner as the Greek compoſitions 


& FEE 


were the models of all the Roman writers, ſo 


were thoſe of Perfia imitated by the Turks, who 
conſiderably poliſhed and enriched their lan- 
guage, naturally barren, by the number of ſimple 

and compound words, which they adopted from 
the Perſian and Arabick. Lady Wortley Montague 

very juſtly obſerves, that we want thoſe compcund 
words, which are very frequent and ſtrong in tbe 

Turkiſh language; but her interpreters led her 
mto : me In explaining one of them, which 
the tranſlates /tag-eyed, and thinks à very lively 
image of the fire and indifference in the eyes of the 
royal bride - now it never entered into the mind 
of an Aſiaticł to compare his miſtreſs's eyes to 
thoſe of a ſtag, or to give an image of their „ire 
and indifference ; the Turks mean to expreſs that 
fullneſs, and, at the ſame time, that /oft and lan- 

guſhing luſtre, which is peculiar to the eyes of 
their beautiful women, and which by no means 


reſembles the unpleaſing wildneſs in thoſe of a 


ſag. The original epithet, I ſuppoſe, was * Ah 
cheſom, or, with the eyes of a' young fawn : _ | 
e CTG... 


- . 


This epithet ſeems to anſwer to the Greet iwaTic 
which our grammarians properly interpret Quæ nigris oculis 
33 55 | . aecara 
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I. take the Abi to be the. ſame animal with thi 
| Gazdl of the Arabians, and the i df the He. 
brew, to which their poets a lathe: in almoſt 
every page. I have ſeen one of theſe animals; 
it is a kind of antelope, exquiſitely beautiful, 


with eyes uncommonly black and oy This 


is the {ame ſort of roe, to which Solomon alludes 
in this delicate ſimile: Thy two brea/ts. are like two 


young r0es, that are twins, which ploy ___ the 
lilies. | | 


3 very pelite a who has 88 0 
ſixteen Odes of Hafiz, with learned illuſtrations, 
blames the Turbiſb poets for copying the Perfians 

too ſervilely: but, ſurely, they arg, Ae more 
blameable than Horace, who not only imitated 


the meaſures and expreſſions of a0 reeks, but 


even tranſlated, almoſt word for word, the 
brighteſt paſſages of Alcæus, Anacreon, and 1 
he took leſs from Pindar than from the reſt, be 
cCauſe the wildneſs of his numbers, and the 4 
rity of his alluſions, were by Do means ſuitable to 
the genius of the Latin $46 e: and this may, 
perhaps, explain his ode to 7 lius Antonius, who 
might have adviſed him to +. more of Pindars 
manner in 8 the victories of Auguſtus. 
Whatever we may think of this objection, it is 
certain that the 7475 empire has produced a 


Front number of poets; ſome of whom had no 


mall merit in their way : the ingenious author 
Juſt mentioned aſſured me, that the Turkiſh fa- 
res or. Ruhi 1 were very ws * 


— 


—— el. 


* 
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Abs eft et aſe: if i it were perm itted to make any inno- 
vations in a dead language, we might expreſs the Turbiß 
adjective by the word hne, which would, I dare fay, 
haye ſounded N bo the * themſelves, 7 


| ſtriking, 
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ſtriking, and he mentioned the opening of one 

of them, which ſeemed not unlike the manner 
of Juvenal. At the beginning of the laſt cen- 

tury, a work was /publifhed at Conſtantinople, 
containing the fineſt verſes of ve hundred and 
forty-nine Turkiſh poets, which proves at leaſt that 
they are ſingularly fond of this art, whatever: 
may be our opinion of their ſucceſs in it. 


8 8B... N 


The deſcendants of Tamerlane carried into 
India the language and poetry of the Perfrans ; - 
and the Indian poets. to this day compdſe their 
verſes in imitation of them. The beſt of their 
works, that have paſſed through my hands, are 
thoſe of Huzein, who lived ſome years ago at 
Bendres, with a great reputation for his parts 
and learning, and was known to. the Erghifh, 
who reſided there, by the name of #he Philoſephers 
His poems are elegant and lively, and one of 
them, on the departure of his friends, would ſuit 
our language admirably well, but is too long to 

be inſerted in this eſſay. The Indians are ſoft - 

and voluptuous, but artful and inſincere, at leaſt * 4 

to the Europeans, whom, to ſay the truth, they _ » ol 
have had no great reaſon of late years to admire 
for the oppoſite virtues : but they are fond of 

poetry, which they learned from the Perſians, 

and may, perhaps, before the cloſe of the cen- 

tury, be as fond of a more formidable art, which 
they will learn from the Engliſo 006 


I muſt requeſt, that, in beſtowing theſe praiſes 

on the writings of A/, I may not be thought 

to derogate from the merit of the Greek and 
Latin poems, which have juſtly been admired * © 

in every age; yet I cannot but think that our 

European poetry has ſubſiſted too long on the 

„ — © mw 
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ſhould be furniſhed with a new ſet of images 
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perpetual repetition of the ſame images, and 
inceſſant alluſions to the ſame fables: and it has 


been my endeavour for ſeveral years to inculcate 
this truth, that, if the principal writings of the 
Aſiaticks, which are repoſited in our publick 
libraries, were printed with the uſual advantage 
of notes and illuſtrations, and if the languages 
of the Eaſtern nations were ſtudied in 1 N 


ſeminaries of learning, where every other bran 


| 7 
of uſeful knowledge is taught to perfection, a 1 
new and ample field would be opened for ſpe · | 

culation; we ſhould have a more extenſive in- 
fight into the hiſtory of the human mind; we 


and ſimilitudes; and a number of excellent com- 
poſitions would be brought to light, which fu- 
ture ſcholars might explain, and future poets 
might imi tate 1 Sells 
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perſian Age which was þ printed in 1 


A dvertiſement, 585 


7 * E ee part of the following Pier Was 4 5 
deſigned to be added 70 a Grammar o Fro 


mn 


but, as # | WAS, Pifiented fro e hte af 
that time, it 7s, bere, inſerted, after the diſcaurſe 
on Eaſtern, Poetry, 1 complete: ths MiſceMany of .. 
Perſian Literature. IE nig ea/ily, baue been 
fueiled into & larger urtatſe, \by adding more 


copious extracts from the Perſian writers: both in 
proſe and verſe ; but, as the change of ſiyle maß 


be ſeen as well in ten lines as in a thouſand, it 


| ſeemed equally uſeful and tefs oftentatious, to ex- 


bibit only a few choſen ſpectmens from the beſt 
authors, and chiefly from the Poets, ubo, in all 


nations, have taken "the greateſt pains to Parmonize 7 
and improve thetr language. N 1 
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ERS IAN LANGUAGE. 


5 0 87 905 my 8 will 8 th at, 
in attempting to trace the progreſs of 
the Perfian language, through a aro 
of two thouſand years, 7 entering into a ſub- 
ject, which will afford them neither amuſement 
nor inſtruction, and can be agreeable only to 
thoſe few men, who apply themſelves to the ob- 
ſcurer branches of literature, and have very little 
intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. The title 
of my piece ſeems, indeed, to give a reaſonable 
ground for their apprehenſions; ;: and the tranſi- 
tion appears rather abrupt, from the hiſtory of 


Monarchs to the hi/tory of mere words, and from 


the revolutions of the Perſian Empire to the 
variations of the Perſian idiom: but it ſhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poſſible, the dry- 
neſs of the ſubject, by interſperſing the narrative 
with 2 variety of Faſtern anecdotes; and, as to 
the ſecond objection, it may be alledged, that 
a conſiderable change in the language of any n 
ig vſually effected by a Fn in the government ;. 
ſo that literary and civil hiſtory are very 8 


allied, and may often be uſed Wich eee to 


prove and e one another. | 
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ſpeak with any degree of certainty. , 


"Tar HISTORY or : ©: 


The Hiſtory of the Pe-fian tongue may be 


divided into four periods, like that of the Empire; 


not that the language was immediately altered 


apparent change in the dialect of the kingdom, 


eſpecially under the two laſt, namely, the Saſſa- 


nian and Mobammedan dynaſties : and theſe, in- 
deed, are the only periods, of which we'c 


* 


It is natural to ſuppoſe, that, in the infancy 
of the Perſian Empire, under Caiumaras and his 
deſcendants, no great pains were taken to culti- 
vate and poliſh the language, which in that rude 
age muſt needs be thought ſufficiently elegant, 
if it were ſufficiently clear and intelligible ; and 


we are aſſured by Herodotus, that, even after 


in 


upon every revolution of the ſtate, but it is ob- 
fervable, that, under each Dynaſty of which we 
have any monuments remaining, there was an 


— 


the reign of CYRUS, the whole education of _ 


the Perſian youth, from the age of ſive years to 
twenty, conſiſted. in three points only, riding, | 
throwing the javelin, and the practice of moral 
virtue; which account is alſo confirmed by 
Xenophon. The ſtory mentioned by Diodorus f 
| theold walumes of parchment, on which the Perſians 
were obliged by a certain law to write the annals of 


their country, was probably invented by CT,, 
that he might give an air of authenticity to 


his impertinent fables ; for ſuch literary impoſ- 
tures were as frequent among the Greeks, as 
among us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing 


however, that the ancient Perſians, eſpecially. 


thoſe of the ſecond period, were entire ſtrangers to_ 
the art of compoſition either in verſe or proſe ;- 


tor there never was a nation ſo rude and un- 


— 
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poliſhed, who had not a cuſtom of celebrating 


the noble ace of their anceſtors, and inciting one 


another by ſongs and panegyricks to an imitation of - 
their virtue; and Strabo, a very different author 
from Diodorus, aflerts, that the Perſians uſed. 
frequently to ſing the praiſes of their ancient Heroes . 
and Demigods, ſometimes with a muſical inſtrument, 


and ſometimes with the voice alone: but. what their 
language really was, what were their- rules of 
verſification, or what was the courſe of their 
ſtudies, no mortal can pretend to know with 
any ſhadow of exactneſs. A 


The Greek Hiſtorians can give us no light on 
this ſubject ; for neither 7, hemiſtocles, who ſpoke 
. 5 FF. ERS ES 3 - iin n { 4 & ; : 
the dialect of Perſia like a natiye, though he had 


ſpent. only one year ig IEarnng it 7, nor ven 


Xenophon, whoſe intimacy with the younger Cyrus 
t 2 3 nn FL Gil} 29% 
could not have been con racted without a know- 


ledge of his language, ſeem, to have read the 


GS 1 q 4 N „ 2 i 2 
works of the Per/ians, or even to have known 


\ 


their characters; but were perhaps contented to 


expreſs their ſentiments in Perſian with eaſe and 


fluency. Nor are we much enlightened by the 
writers after Alexander; not even by thoſe, who 


have deſcribed the life of that Hero : for Cur- 


tius, who compiled his rhetorical Hiſtory from 


the Greek authors, ſeems, to have known as little 


of Perfian as of Scythian, though he dreſſes up 
2 number of ſpeeches for the , chiefs of thoſe 
nations, which certainly were never ſpoken by 


them. A few words, indeed, are here and there 
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* Themiftocles omne illud tempus (anni unius ſpatium) 
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literis ſermonique Per/arum dedit, quibus aded eruditus eſt, 


ut multd commodits dicatur apud Regem verba feciſſe, quam 
hi poterant, qui in Per/ide erant nati. Corn, Nep. in Themift. 


inter- 
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uſed in the modern idiom of Perſia * ; but we 


oratory, from an unconnected line or a ſingle 


* diligently into the ancient language of the 
people, among whom he reſided fo long, and 
whoſe manners he deſcribes with ſo much co- | 
Thus Roxana, Statira, Pariſatis, ſeem to be corrupted 
i from Robes GET PF] Pe 9 UU Parizada o 275 
_ * which ſignify, Splendid, a Star, Angel- born. Paſargadis, or, 
| *@ Prince of the Blicd, appears to be compounded of: Fr 
N Child, and RAS. Gada, a Hou ? 2 i. e. 4 child of 
tbe Royal Family. To this we may add, 1. that Ant or Ard O | 
which begins many Perfian names, ſignifies Strong; as A.- 
deſtir, Artaxerxes, * h or, The frong Lion, Ardevin 


e. HISTORY o 
interſperſed in theſe hiſtories, which are fill 


can no more form an idea of a whole language 
from a liſt of broken phraſes or detached epi- 
thets, than we can judge of a poem or piece of 
member of a period. 1 
Since the Greeks afford us ſo little information, 
nothing remains but to conſult the Perfans 
themſelves; and the great Traveller Chardin, 
whom every Orientaliſt muſt always mention 
with reverence, ſeems to have enquired very 
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or Ardeban O * The firong. Guard, &c. 2. that the 


termination dates, as Mithridates, &c. is the Perſian dad Sl 


and anſwers to the dp O- of the Greeks; as 'EgudTugO, and 


the like. If it were poſſible to recover a whole Gatalogue 
of theſe old Perſian names, ſuch an enquiry would be little 


more than learned trifliag ; for to collect a number of ſolitary 
words, without any. books which they might enable us to 


read, would be like procuring at random a multitude'of keys, 
without any caſket which they might help us to unlock. 


piouſnels - 
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wen trouve ni livre ni rudimens. Les G 
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piouſneſs and learning : but he declares, after 
all his reſearches, 

„language entirely loſt ; in which no books are 
«'extant, and of which there are no- rudiments - 
« remaining : that the Guebres,' who are the 


« remains of the Parſis, is, or Agerers of Fire, have 


« an idiom peculiar to. themſelves ; which is 
6 ſuppoſed, by the Perſians in mug UE, 


« rather a jargon, of their own, than * 


0 their ancient tongue: . that, if you. hel 


their own account, the Magi, who 2 


6 5 ra in Carmania, have preſerved this fy 
6 ge from father to ſon, after the diſſolution 
6 eir Monarchy; but that, for his. part 
60 = by found no reaſon to give any credit to 
« their ſtory : that they have, 94-44 ſome 
« books in ſtran e characters, but he cannot 
perſuade himſelf that they. are old Porfran 
letters; eſpecially, ſince they bear no kind of 
« reſemblance to thoſe on the famous monys 
« ments at  Perſepolts.” The authority of this 
excellent writer is deciſive, and puts an end at 
once to the controverſy lately ſtarted, concern- 
ing the authenticity of the books. aſcribed to 
Zoroafter, which a ; as adventurer, who, tranſ- 
lated them from the tranſlation of a certain Gi 


Ak Surat, has had the boldneſs to ſend abroad as 


genuine: but, to avoid any ſuſpicion of miſre- 


preſenting the paſſage, it ſeems neceſſary to 


tranfcribe the very words of Sir John Chardin, 


which the reader may ſee at the bottom of the | 
| rage N. From nk n reaſonably eee 
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Aui ree en ce lieu- la. * * V. Chap. III. 
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that the gibberiſh of thoſe fwarthy vagabonds, 
whom we often ſee brooding over a miſerable 


fire under the hedges, ay! as well be. taken for 
old Egyptian, and the Degga gars themſelves for the 


| g of Ifis, as the jugglers on the coaſt of India 
the diſciples of Zoroafter, and their bar- 


barous dialect for the ancient language of Perfia. 
But let the 'ro/y-cheeked Frenchman, to give him 
his own Epithet, reſt happy in the contempla- 
tion of his perſonal beauty, and the vaſt extent of 


His learning: it is ſufficient for us to have ex- 


poſed His follies, detected his im poſture, and 
retorted his iirvectives, without inſulting a fallen 


adverſary, or attempting, like the F Hero N 


den's Ode, to ”ay. the Hain. 


3 


We NAY no genuine accounts then of A 


Perf language till the time of the SASS4- 


NaN kings, *who' flouriſhed from the opening of 


the third century to the middle of the ſeventh ; in 
which period an Academy of Phyſick was 
founded at Gandiſapor, a City of Khoraſan, and, 
as . E Ne der ined from Its. original, inſt 


2 — 


* * * n 


a pen la detruction a0 leur Monarchie, ont un Idioms per- 
ticulier; mais on le croit platot un jargon que leur ancienne 
langue. Ils diſent que les Pretres, qui ſe tiennent à T4, 


ville de la Caramanie, qui eſt leur Pirte et leur principale | 
place, ſe font tranſmis cette langue juſqu' ici par tradition, 5 
et de main en main; mais quelque recherche que j'en aie 


fait, je n ai rien trouvẽ, qui me pũt perſuader cela. Ces 
Guebres ont à la veritè des livres en caracteres et en mots 
inconnus, dont les figures tirent aſſez ſur celles des langues, 


qui nous ſont le plus connues ; mais je ne ſaurois croire que 


ce ſoit 1a Pancien Perſan, d' autant plus que le caractẽre, 


dont j'ai parlè, eſt-entierement different de celui des in- 
ſeriptions de Perſepolis. Je donnerai des e de l'un et de 


l'autre caractere, dans la deſcription du ſameux monu ent, 


tution, 


JJC oe we” a he hd. ...,, 


E 


Dain 


4 1 CY 


"= „ . 
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return without - a- tranſlation” 
Theſe orders were Pu unctually executed; Bar- 
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excellent ſeminary the Perſian tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the ruſticity 
of the old idiom was ſucceeded; by a pure and 
elegant dialect; which, being conſtantly ſpoken | 
at the court of Behardm Cur in the year 351, 
acquired the name of eri, or, Courtly, to did: 


tinguiſh it "Of * Fel evi, gr. e EA 7 


e an 


K . Ie 


mig 


t. 3 \; un 


It ma * PEER! be gg . Ub | 


uſe of the ancient, dialect was, holly luperſeded: 
by this more palithed idiom r u Nen Mat com- 
oſitions in Peblevi were extant,even a 

ben which appear to have been written = 


order of the Ss Janian, Princes. c Auuſbin van, ſur- 


named The Zuft, W, reigned; at the cloſt of l 


fixth century, havin 91 earcl from ſome travellers, 
that the Indian Monarchs had a,xo{lection. ff moral 
fables, which they , preſerved with, great care 
among their archives, 77 To Ne Phyſician 
Barzuieh into India, with orders to male him 
ſelf maſter of the Sanſcrit pr e, and not to 

5 thoſe fables. 


zuieh learned the Indian tongue, and, having at 


a great expence procured à copy of the . a 


tranſlated it into the Peblevian dialect: about an 
hundred and forty years, after, his. work, Was 
turned from Pehlevi into Arabic, by order of 
Almanſur, ſecond Calif of the 45⁰ , des; and 


this is the volume which we ſee in every lan- 


guage of Europe, under the name of Calla a 


Demna, or, The fables Pilpay. There is a ine | 


copy of the Arabick verſion in the publick library 
at Oxford ; and. if the N . Barguieh could 


* 


1 59 85 
tution, it became a ſchool of poetry, rhetorick, e 
dialectick, and the abſtract ſciences. In this 


166 
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be found, we ſhould be enabled to recover a 


conſiderable part of the old Perfian language; 


the ſame, perhaps, which was ſpoken in the ſecond 
Pi by Themiſtocles and Xenophon. © 3H 


In the reign of  Anuſbirod n, who Proc the 


arts and ſciences in his own dominions, MAHO- 


MED' was born ; who, by the force of his Elo- 
quence, and the ſacceſs of his Arms, eſtabliſhed 


a mighty Empire, and ſpread his new religion 
from the wilds of Arabia, to the mountains of 


Tartary and the banks of the Ganger: but, what 


belongs more particularly to the ſubject of this 


diſcourſe, he poliſhed the language of his country, 


and brought it to a degree of purity and ele- 


ce, which no Arabian writer' fince his time 


as been able to {urpaſs. The battle of Cadeſſia 


in | the year 656 gave the laſt blow to the Perſſan 


Monarchy ; and the whole Empire of Iran was 
ſoon reduced under the power of the firſt Ma- 
homedan Dynaſty, who fixed the ſeat of their 


government in Bagdad, where the Arabick lan. 


guage was ſpoken, for many ages, in its utmoſt 


perfection: but the ancient. literature Penſſa, 


which had been promoted by the family of Saſſan, 
was expreſsly diſcouraged by the immediate ſuc: 
cedſſors of Mahomed, for a reaſon, which it, 15 


proper to explain. 


At the time when che Alcoran was firſt 905 


liſhed in Arabia, a merchant, who had: lately 


returned from a long journey, brought with him 
ſome Perſan romances, which he interpreted to 


his countrymen, who were extremely delighted 
with them, and uſed to ſay openly, that the 


feories of griffons and giants were more amuſing, fo 


* than tbe moral leſſons f Mahomed : part of 
| EW. - A a chapter 


3 
d 


Re * 13 
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: chapter in the Alroran was immediately written, ( 


to ſtop the proges of theſe opinions; the mer- 
chant was 

treated as Nn fables, hateful to God and 
his prophet ; and Omar, from the ſame motive of 
policy, determined to deſtroy all the foreign 


books which ſhould fall into his hands. Thus F 


the idle loq quacity of an Arabian traveller, by* 


rely reprimanded ; his tales were 


ſetting his e in Antony 6 tition with' the pre. 


cepts of a Foe, 'was'the ca 
that enthuſiaſm in 5 he be fle 

duced them to burn the famous library of Alex" 
endria, and the records of the Perfiant Em SES. 


One book Weser Helidey the fables of Pk 


pay, eſcaped: the fury of theſe unmerciful zea- 
lots: it was an Hiftory of Perfiain the Pehlevian 
diale&, extracted from the Saſanian annals, and 
compoſed, it is believed, by the command of” - 
Anuſhirvan. "Saud, one of Omar s Generals, found _ 
r: the victory at | Cadeſſia, and 
preſerved jit for himſelf as a curioſity: it paſſed 


this volume, | 


afterwards through ſeveral hands; and was at 
h tranſlated 1 rag on PR a ate of 
tes. o Mg gs 9 he. wy 
It was a Shes g time 8 — native. e Pente 
could recover from the ſhock of this violent 
revolution; and their language ſeems to have 


been very little dels este Inder the Califs, who 


gave greater encouragement to the literature of 


the Arabians,; but, when the power of the 46- 
98 e wot ee and a A a and | 


3 * . os 0 1. 1 : "I 2 CAA 1 3 a ods 
* 1 ere —_ Ae ” _ * 2 . . 


PRO” 


prefixed to an edition of his works. 


vof 
homedans,' which in- 


* This tory. is a in (ei of the Po Fr 
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the Deri or W of the Ancients : it way 
mixed with che words of the Alcoran, and with 
expreflions from the Arabian Poets, Ae, * 

Perfians conſidered as their maſters, and affected 


judgement. of the modern Perfick, in MF 
languages are Fe incorporated. 


The following Ode was xitten. 11. 2 native 
of Damaſcus: it contains a lively deſcrip 
an Eaſtern Banquet; and moſt = the cough 

are 5 dne in the Cana 
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pendent Princes aroſe in the different provinces 


of their empire, the-arts of elegance, and chiefly 


* Poetry, revived in Perfia, and there was hardly 
2 Prince, or Governor of a city, who had not 
' ſeveral poets and men of letters in his train. 
The Perfian tongue was conſequently reſtored in 


the tenth century ; but it was very different from 


to imitate in [ord e meaſürra. and 


1 


That * 1 3 may 545 A 10 no- 
tion of this new idiom, it ſeems. neceſſary, 
to produce a ſpecimen of pure. Arabick, and, after et 


wards, of the pure Perfian that can be found; 


by which. means he will form. a more ACC 


tion of 


. * | 
Ll oe wel. 
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wer 0 0 


ant is; 46 We - have: a banquet, inte which 
8 forrow cannot enter, and from which mirth 

(can never depart. rt. It compriſes every ſpecies 
* of Beauty; and be, who ſecks the joys of 

(fe, cannot riſe E it. A ſpright y Song 
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15 gre more pleaſure to youth than Riches : *; 


+ 


6 


< our. cares are . = Here the 'mildnes 
of our gentle dar 
e and here the timid derviſe becomes an Apoſ- 


„ tate from his faith. We have a bower,, on 


Which the dew-drops ſparkle ; and in which 
i the breeze becomes ſcented with the fragrance 
4 6f muſk; "You ſee the various bloſſoms, which 
e reſemble ſtars blazing and glittering in the 
« firmament. Here the wonderful beauties. of 
„ the flowers, among which are the narciſſus 
„ and the violet, bring the fair objects of my 
<«-Jove-to my remembrance.- - You would thi 
« you ſaw my. beloved looking mildly on you 
« with her loft, tender, languiſhing eye; a 
« nymph,-in whom every charm and every per- 
e feftion is collected; whoſe curled locks hang 
always N black as the ſcorpion, or 
A the mace of ebony (with. which the Aſiaticks 
« frike an ivory ball in one of their favourite plays,) 
the pomegranate brings to my mind the bli 
« of my beloved, when her cheeks are coloured 
« with a modeſt reſentment. Our cups are ſuch 
« as our ſouls deſire; they ſeem to be filled 
with the ſtreams of friendſhip and cheerful · 
6 'nels.: The goblets and vaſes of China appear 
to my fight, e 0 5 of b N 
in the Zodiacł. 355 rs © TREE ; Sg | 


* might here have felefted a more ancient 
example of Arabick, either from the poets before 
mw ue from the. Wuſitious' * 3 ora 


8 * 


7 bY > . 
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„The fame word Clare in Arai ker daa ur 
5 N | e uho 


e the ſtream of life is unſullièd, and all 


gives caſe to our love; 


1 
| 


Taz PERSIAN LANGUAGE. _ 
who. flouriſhed in the ninth century ; but the 


language has remained unaltered from the earlieſt ? 


antiquity to the preſent time, and it would 
have been eaſy, without a number of notes, to 


hive made an ancient Ode eee in a LI 


tranſlation. 12 e fas 4 


"The oldeſt en poems, which {Wan come 
to my knowledge, are r thoſe of FERDUSI, of 
which it will not be unproper. to give a ſhort 
IE as far 2s 1 re ate eto RING preſent Tabs | 


Ject. - 


At the clas of the: —— and e * 
the eleventh centuries, Mabmud. reigned -in the 
city of Gazna: he was ſupreme ruler of Zable- 


Lan, and part of Khorafan, and had penetrated 


very far into India, where by this time the reli- 
gion and language of the Arabs and Perfians had 
begun to prevail. Several poets were enter- 


tained in the palace: of this Monarch; among 
whom was FER: DSI, a native of Tus or 8 


This moſt learned man, happening to find a copy 
of the old Perfian Hiftory above-mentioned, read 
it with eagerneſs, and fund it involved in fables, 
but bearing the marks of high antiquity : the 


moſt ancient part of it, and principally the war 
of Afrafiab and Kheoſru, or Cyrus, ſeemed to afford 


an excellent. ſubjec —_ an Heroic, * which 


— — *— p „ _ N I” 2 
4 wo 7 * 


77S: Abu Temam — publithed an ala PEAS of drabick 


verſes, entitled Hamd/a, of which he- gave a copy to an 
Hfcatick Prince, who preſented him in return with fve.rhou/and 


pieces gold, and made him at the ſame. time this elegant 5 


compliment, pa 0 2 * 8 | a ke 


. than u* poems. | 2 IVEY 
; ox M3. -- 8 
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| he accordingly began to compoſe, | Some of. l 


epiſodes and deſcriptions were ſhown to the Sul. 


ed; and, after the happieſt exertion of his fancy 


tan, who commended them exceedingly, and 
ordered him to compriſe the whole Hiſtory of 
Perſia in a ſeries of Epick poems. The poet ubey 


and art for near thirty years, he finiſhed his 


work, which contained ſixty thouſand couplets 


in rhyme, all highly poliſhed, with the ſpirit of 
our Dryden and the ſweetneſs of Pope. He 


* 


preſented an elegant tranſcript. of his book to 
Mahmud, who coldly applauded: his diligence, and 
diſmiſſed him. Many months elapſed, and Fr 


aui heard no more of his work : he then tock 


vhat effect could be expected from an n a 


occaſion to remind the King of it by ſome little 


epigrams, which he- contrived to let fall in the 


palace 5 but, where an Epick poem had failed. 


At length the reward came; which conſiſted « 


of as many ſmall ones of money, as there were 


wrote a moiſt noble and animated invective 


couplets in the vo a ded P 
could not brock this inſult: he retired to his. 


ume. The high-minded Poet 


cloſet with bitterneſs in his heart; where he 


againſt the Sultan, which he ſealed up, and de- 


| ſuſpect, Was his ; greateſt . enemy, aſſuring him, . 


4 
[1 
' 


livered to a Courtier, who, as he had reaſon to 


that it was a diverting tale, and requeſting him 


to give it to Mabmud, when. any affair of fate or 
bad fucceſs in war ſhould make him more uneaſy and 
ſplenetick than uſual *. Having thus given vent 

WHT a 
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© See a tranſlation of this Satire in @ 7/catiſs on Or 
Poetry, added to the Life of Nader Shah. in. French, Vol. Il. 


page 283, This poem is not unlike the Xzpres of Ther 


eritus, Who, like the impetuous Ferdiſſi, had dared to * 


3 


_ 
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night, and' took refuge agdad, where the 


Calif protected him 8055 the Bultan of Zableftan, 


who demanded Mien: in a N and BENE 
letter. 8 5 > | 


The work of Ferduf remains — a glorious | 


monument of Eaſtern genius and learning; 


which, if ever it ſhould be generally underſtood 


in its original language, will conteſt the merit 
of invention with Homer himſelf, whatever be 


thought of its ſubje& or the arrangement of its 


incidents. An extract from this poem will ex- 


hibit a ſpecimen of the Perfian tongue, very 
little ad Iterated by a mixture with the Arabicł, 


and, in all probability, approaching nearly to 
the dialect uſed in Perſia" in the time of Mabo- 


ned, who admired it for ie. extreme” ſoftneſs, and 


was heard to ſay, that it would be Jpe en on that 


account"in be e e of Paradi 4X 
” CES 


8 £35 2 oh he "6 
. 5 ol wy 08550 ery 9 


8 


* 


the vices of a L igiadels dat The Proj poet has this : 


enen in bis Satire, 


that 3 is „ Hus 1 dritten as ; any 5 5 in 2 ofe 3 
and Ali, as I have compoſed for King Mahmüd, they word 
have — an bundred bleſſings on me. A chonght | * chat 5 


of Sbaleſpeare in Wolſey's celebrated ſp eech: 
Had ] but Lr my Cod with balf the zeal | | 
IT fero'd my King, be would not in mine 11 | 
Have * me naked to mine enemies. Hen. vun. 
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to his juſt indignation, he left Gazna in the, 
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| cat is; &« « Seeſt than: gay __ of 5 85 


colours ( Perſ. red and grey); which the 
„ heart of a valiant — de 4 filled with 


« delight ? It is entirely covered. with groves 
and gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a Place 5 


„belonging to the abode of Heroes. The 
cc ground i is perfect ſilk, and the air is ſcented 
„ with muſk : you would ſay, Ii it roſe- water 
« which glides between banks * The ſtalk of 
c the lily 1 under the weight of the flower; 
and the whole grove is charmed with the 


ce Fay a; of the n The pheaſant walks 
„ gracefully among the flowers; the dove and 


5 night x warble from the branches of the 
e cypreſs. From the preſent time to the lateſt 
« age, may the edge of thoſe banks reſemble 
e the bowers of Paradiſe | There you will ſee, 
on the plains and hills, a company of dataſels, 


ce beautiful as fairies, ſitting cheerfully on every 


* fide. There Manizha, daughter of Hfraſiab, 
makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
« Sitara, his ſecond: daughter, ſits exalted like 


a Queen, encircled by her damſels, radiant 
in glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 


« the plains ; her beauty ſullies the roſe and the 
„ jaſmine. With them are many Turkiſh girls, 


ce all with their faces veiled; all with their bodies 


« taper as a cypreſs, and locks black as muſk ; 


all with cheeks full of roſes, with eyes full of 


hs . - all with ED ſweet as wine, and fragrant 
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0 3 If we go near to chat + 
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« and turn aſide for a ſingle day, we may take 
te ſeveral, of ' thoſe lovely” peas and " 
100 them to the noble Cyrus.“ 


. 
9 


This is part of a f * eng aa 


Hero, the Paris of Ferdufi, who had reaſon to 
"repent of his adventure with the daughter of 
© Afrafiab, for he was made captive by the Turks, 
and confined in a diſmal prifon, till he was & 
 livered by the valour of Raſtam. n, 


; Sond Fs 5 : 
. * to 


ages was aha the mo- 


of theſe two Jan 
dern dialect of Jangwig 
_ its greateſt purity by the natives of Pars or Far. 


Han, We the name of Parf *; though it 
is even called Deri = Hefe in the I 


coupler}. 55 


that is 25 « While the pos 0 Ee. 
e“ makes a boaſt of his el oquence, do thou leſſen 


« the valu of his fin P 
« (Der) iran by day by og ORE 


Nearly in the "ary oy kth Ferduſy, | as 


great Abul Ola, ſurnamed Alumi from his blind- 
neſs, -publiſhed his excellent Odes in Arabick, in 
which he profeſſedly imitated the poets: be- 
fore Mabomed. This writer had fo. flouriſhing 


E reputation, that ſeveral Perſians of uncommon | 
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which, being ſpoken in 
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genius were ambitious of learning the Art 8 
Poetry from ſo able an inſtructor: his moſt 


illuſtrious Scholars: were n and Khakanj , 
who were no 


pure and mixed Mathematicks, and particularly 


in Aſtronomy; a ſtrikin 
Poet may become a Aer of any kind of learn- 


ing which he chuſes to profeſs; ſince à fine ima- 
gination, a lively wit, an eaſy and copious ſtyle, 
cannot poſſibly obſtruct the acquiſition of any 
ſcience whatever, but muſt neceſlarily aſſiſt him 
in his Aa and orten Us labour.” | Both 


a; 


opportunity of ein, te. = 


The works of hee . are » not: very 
ſcarce; but it ſeems needleſs to give any ex- 
tracts from them, which would ſwell this di. 
courſe to an. immoderate length: it will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that, in this. and the following cen- 


tury, the Perſian language became altogether 


mixed with Arabick ; not that the pure ſtyle of 
the ancients was wholly obſolete, but it was the 
faſhion among the Perfians to interweave Aa- 
bian phraſes and verſes into their poems, not by . 


way of quotations, | but as material parts of a 
nen * in the W ae „ 


tn thn S 


X * 


* > . & I n 
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eſs eminent for their Perſian com- 
poſitions, than for their ſkill in every branch of 


g proof, that a ſublime 5 


es 8 * 
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to the ſhades, appeared to me at night : I wendered 


at the kindneſs of Fortune, and ald, Whence. ca 


this p 2 y ?—the firſt line is pure N in 
_the ſty of the ancient poets. 


This elegant tetraſtich i is of the fame 22 


5 


In this 8 0 f darkneſs, how lung muſt 427 Ih 
expectin F my beloved; one while with my finger an 
my teeth, one while with my head bent on my knee. 
Came, oO fortunate cu 2 7 7 bring me the tidings 
of joy : who knows my days may again-be or 
ſperous, as they were before ©. Where 4; laſt 

is taken from an Ode in the ny LE Abu Te 
mim, which begins, 5 


5 


e 4 
S 


8 5 1 21 a Jo . os = 


# 3 5 \\ 


We pardoned the ſons of Dhohal, dr l he The 


tribe are our andre. OE 


1 At the opening of the ans 3 lived 

. Anvert, à native 5: Abiurd in Khoraſan, whoſe 

adventures deſerve to be related, as they will 

ow in what high eſteem the polite arts were 

held in 4% ñ, at the time when learning firſt 

| began to dawn 1 in Europe. Anveri, when he was 

very young, was ſitting at the gate of his col - 

lege, when 2 man richly drefled rode by him on 

a fine Arabian horſe, with a numerous train of _ 

attendants ;. upon his aſking who it was, he was 

told, that it was, a Poet belonging to the Court... \ 

When Ameri reflected on the honours conferred , | 

upon Poetry, for which art he had a very early 

_ he. applied himſelf . to it more ardently 

than ever, and, having finiſhed a poem, pre- 

ſented it to. the Sultan. This was a prince of 

the Sehjukian dynaſty, named Sanjar, a great 

admirer of the fine arts: he approved the work 

of Anveri, whom he invited to his palace, and 

raiſed him even to the firſt honours of the ſtate. 

He found many other poets at court, among 

whom were Selman, Zehir, and Reſbidi , all 

| men of wit a nius, but each eminent in a 

different way; the firſt for the delicacy of his 

 Lynick verſes, wn ſecond, for the moral ten- 

dency of his poems, and the third, for the 

chaſtity of his compoſitions; 4 virtue, which 

his predeceflors and e were. too 7 


apt to ö eee 


But of all * cities in the Perfion Empire, 
none e has given birth e to more excellent Poets 
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, his Guliſtan 
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1 Ma which my noble and l 5 
friend Baron Revizk juſtly calls the Athens 
of Perſia &. 54 Ul, a native of this . 
flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, when 
| Atabegs of Parfiſtan encouraged men of learning 
in their ipality: his life was almoſt wholly 
| ſpent in travel; but no man, who enjoyed the 
_ greateſt. leiſure, ever left behind kin” more 
valuable fruits of his genius and induſtry. 
A fine manuſcript, about two hundred years 
| old, was lately put into my hands, containing a 
5 complete collection of his works; among which: 
are ſeveral pieces, both in verſe and Prole, 
which have never been mentioned by £ e 
Scholars of mr . The following extract from 
ed of Roſes, will ſhow how: ie 
Perſian ry Arabick languages were —— to- 0 
: e WET. © fs pig n 
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6. her n. that 1 my excuſe may be accepted? 
%“ Would to nee. that they, New. blame ns a 
« for my paſſion, could ſee thy face, O thou 
% raviſher of hearts! that, at the ſight 'of thee, 


* 


: they might t be c | 


not unobſerved by my 


Tu ts TC 9 


* er 


<« cut their, heads inſtead of the fruit, w 


22 hold *. Thou haſt no compaffion for 
diſorder: 1. my companion ſhould be 

ited with the ame malady, that 1 might 5 
« « fi all day repeating my tale to him; for two” 


** pieces of wood burn tag er with a brighter 
flame. The ſong of e "turtle. dove 


could hear my ſtrain, Ae would Ir» 0 


' <5, complaints with mine. O my friends, ſay to 

«© them, who are free from love, Ab, we wiſh 
< you knew, what paſſes in the heart of a lover! 

The pain of illneſs affects not them, who are 


*in health: I will not diſcloſe my grief but to 
c thoſe, who have 
<« It were fruitleſs to talk of an hornet to them, 
« who. never felt its 


<« ſorrow ſeems only an idte tale. 
„my anguiſh to the cares of another man 


_ « he only holds the falt in his hand, bares, 
We who bear the wound in my body,. „„ 


The ſame city had the honour of | producing: 
in the fourteenth century, the moſt ele 
Poet of 4fia, Shem/eddin, ſurnamed FLAP, 
whoſe life and productions it is the leſa ne 


to expatiate, becauſe the Baron before-mentioned : 
has r the 3 in his "ME 15 75 . ; 


*;Alluing to. A = in the had? 1 


"Pat OY 


the ids, affliction. 
. ©-While thy mind is 


not affected like mine, the refation of my 
| are not 
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Poetry and: will, it is to be hoped, be perſuaded 
to complete that moſt learned work, in the 
ſhort intervals of leiſure, which“ his important 
affairs will allow him. It will be fully ſufficient, 
therefore, to tranſcribe two of his Gazals or 


Anacreontick Odes ; the firſt of Which was choſen, 5 


on account of the Arabick verſes inter woven in 
it, and the ſecond, for its exquiſite beauty, which 
te. it a Senuine W . of che true Shirexidh 
dialect. , | 
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. 2 9 75 . PERSIAN; son. 
* E E 1 Aenne veiled. with. roſes, | 
10 Bring the morning draught, my friends, 
" n The dew-drops. trickle 
„over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the wine, 
t my dear companions, bring the wine! A gale | 
<« 'of paradiſe, breathes from the garden: drink 
ce then inceflantly the purewine. e roſe ſpreads 
“ her emerald throne in the bower. Reach the 
< liquour, that ſparkles like a flaming ruby. 
* Are they ſtill ſhut up in the banquet-houſe? 
„ Open, O thou Keeper of the gate. It is 
: e ſtrange, at ſuth a ſeaſon, that the door of the 
“ tavern ſhould be locked. Oh, haſten ! O thou, 
ce who art in love, drink wine with eagerneſs; 
ce and you, who are endued with wiſdom, offer 
2 your vows. to Heaven. Imitate Hafez, and 
6c 4 Aink kiſſes, ſweet as wine, from the cheek of 
Lo © * Bir 28. a * of N 
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TER? -Anotier, * the ſame. 


wy boys 6 for the cup! e i 

& end? how” long Ne in- = Taufe fler F 5 No 

ee more of this. Wide ai Aidan for. time has 

„ {ſee the crown of Ceſar hu leds. and the 

by giadeny of Cyrus) bent to the ground; On 

© be wiſe; * bird of the morning is in- 

& — with. Jobe. Oh, awake! ha 

6 eternit . before y Ou O 

E mus, 0 Kae nch of 

a vernal biant May: t e cold wind of December 
= never nip. thy buds | There is Pan reſis 150 on 

the Ervolirs of Fortune of her eceitful 

22 Fom Ks to. him,' who thinks bimſelf fur 

er treachery. To-morrow, pom aps, 

ele ſtteam of Cu ler, and the girls of * 
2 © Paradiſe , will be prepared - for us; but to- 

4 day allo let 1 a damſel t as the 

% moon, and quaff the wine from the full 

er cup. The Zephyr (Saba) reminds us of our 

| a Tay 6 Sabi;) bring us the wine, boy, which 

on wg Tefreſh our ſouls, and diſpel oüf for orrow 

% Admire not the Splendout ; and dignity of 

che roſe ; for the wind will ſoon ſcatter al 

: | N her leaves; and ſpread them beneath our feet 

„ Fring a larger cup to the memory of Hate 

| « Thi a; * ; ; that we may Told up — che Dee 
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wing, Which gives a liyely tint to the Argavay, 


« « (s pie Fewer) communicates its; ſweet na- 
ture from my loved's cheek to her heart. 


« 1 for the muſicians of the bower have 


« begun their concert, jpinin 4 8 ace of 
« the lute "and harp to 1 1 e dul - 
cimer and Hute. Bring: thy- dy Sf into the 
ec gar den, or, like active attendants, the cypreſs 
his e e 
« up O Hafez, the f ame. of thy 
6 Peet + al 7 - ſoreery has reached 
Jof Rei a to the limits oe. 


ia and Egypt,” ! © 
7 33 JP. * 
by > vhs : * 2 1 * * 1 $ * 4 . 8. 4 1 
® 44} [ Rk $8 we 1 q 3 SR; 1 . Ph, 
: 3 


„ Yd 3 tg. if — — — 
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e e ten ther u the 
irruption LES the To's various" 12 who, at gigere imes, 
= und 67 h 5 r 
maſters or, Herta; for the e an 

chie wt Tai amerla 7% ho was à p tron of Hafez, 
were ſo far 


ay 


ed the fin with a boundleſs mu- 
* Aae e one one 5 unded the 
4, Empire in Hinligſtan, 
PoE Neetgrs 1070 is domini 8, where it 
flouriſhes) to this day + 
85 8 05 verno are writ 
STOMP) Ay, 1 ens Ky le of 


92 = emſelves improved' their hes" dialect 


by mixing it with the Pegfon; and Mahomed II. 


Who took Conftantineplein che middl+ of the Fifteenth . 
Century, was a protector of the Perfian-pocts : 


among theſe was Noureddin 7 AMI, ie") poem 
2 loves 7 Fefeph ou Zelikha is one of the 


N 3 


Has tucked 


the 


| 1 1 3 which, affords * 2 nger = 
proof of the OX "of the Perfian tongue, 


ciders, made Ane delves, 
ouraging pi lite-fetters, like 


the Gaths; * Hans that, the even the 
and religiöff of th & age "country, 


the 


fineſt | 


RT 


and afl che! TS from 


« ſing: the nightingales warbled their 
< ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the roſe- 
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fineſt "INE 115 nit ever” read. The . : 
7510 ke ſrve'as: 4 ſpecimen | of 5 88 
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2 1 when the raven of, nigh 
e had flown away, the bird of dawn began to 


t- 


te * and the roſe : the jaſmine ſtood hathed in 


66 * dew, 
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« dew, and che violet alſo ſprinkled 
* locks. At this time elbe was 


« melanchely. Her dacafels t ed her 
« with their faces ; ; her — approached, 


and Kiffed her hand, Then ſhe. removed tbe 


« veil from bęr cheek, like a tulip beſprinkled 
« with dew; ſhe opened her eyes, yet n with 


« ſleep. From the border of her, mantle the 
« ſun and moon aroſe ; ſhe raiſed her head from | 


« the conch,” and looked |; around on e 
4 ſide.” 3 | 


— * * P bis 7 


his * contains 7 wur We . 


plets, and deſerves to be tramſlated into every 


European language: though I ſhall have neither 


time nor inclination to Gn it myſelf, yet J 


may perhaps be induced, ſome years hence, 


to — the Original t 3 world, 
which any, man, who has the advantage of 
greater PS Sa take he ito" inter- 


pret. F bs a * 26 : 

In the Foe Centory wi G, fduriſhe d a 
poet named CATEBI, —.— Ft Dunes 7 
at the court of Mirza IG. f {Famer- 
lane's deſcendants.” Mr, d & EE: à very 
pleaſing ſtory of. this Writer, [ defrves 


A Oey in "Op « Gays though, in order to un- 


13 12 in TY 2124 * 


\ FTI {ee YEW by 


A metaphor taken from the cuſtom, which poets 


among Mahemedans, of turning their faces, when "oo Pray 
ywards the s temple of Mecca. 1 5 4 


t 
baggy. oy | 
« pleaſing ſlumber ;z ber heart was turned to- 
« wards the altar af her ſacred viſion *. It _ | 


« not fleep; it was rather a 8 : 
« was a kind of phrenzy 1 er ae | 


4834 


| dur th thatcaſe; the,rhyme 
2. „ theword, Cu, a 


* forbear inte 
i . what bower did this tuneful nightingale.(meanin 


cc that i is, Lite Aa ON ub 0] came ft pin Hee 5 
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ferfiand * we mnuſtſremembet, that the Perfions 
frcquentlz.cnd thel, ts with ae "Ward, 
—— through a — 22 
Pre» 
iyUable. 54 Cates, days _ ving com- 
oſed anFlegy, each verſe of which ended with 
or any. Herber, repeal 
„it to the prince Ibrabim, bis Patron z whe 
44 rack extremely delighted with'it,;;could: 
rrupting him; by ſaying, Fron 
ing 


ee the puet) tale ita gigi: that is, without a me- 
* taphor, In lhat city were vous born? te which 
Unielu, wichouteheſitation, replied in couplet 
< of the {ame meaſure with the poem, and with 
de the ſame rhyme, as = he ICE Oy continued 
1 100 e So Stiche! . 2 00 17 04 215 ** 
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« of 'Nitha por; but I an 0 175 7505 
. and Attir was to moſt _y_ 
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Ipis diſtich, "Hough, env ertciipore, is 
at leaſt e ual to; iny bl the reſt in Ipirit andꝭ ele- 
gance. Pe poem conſiſts of. Ir RS thirty Hive 
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couples, the firſt FY, Which. is the a 


* „ce on" thee. "I es eee 
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that is; Again the oſs aduaiices * FRY 


bower with an hundred leaves; like the narciſſus, 
it 1 15 4 eee, object to every Hfernigg eye. 


e ſixteenth. and ſeventeenth Centuries, cates 7 
the i y of Sefi, the Perſian language began to 


loſe its ancient purity, and-even to borrow ſome 
of its terms from the Turki/b, which was com- 


monly ſpoken at Court. As to the modern dia- 
lect, no ſpecimen of it needs be produced, ſince 


the Life of Nader Shah, which was written in 


Perſian about fourteen years ago, and tranſlated 


into French > by the author of this Volume, may be 


2 confulte in the original by the lame reader. 
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TN E Traduction; r par 2 Ordres * ; 


Votre Majeſte, emprunte ſon luſtre des 
auguſtes auſpices ſous leſquels elle a ẽtẽ entrepriſe; 
: ez donc ſouffrir, que laiſſant 3 mon auteur 

l'enthouſiaſme de la flatterie orientale, je ne faſſe 


mention de ſon Heros que pour relever un con- 


traſte qui m'a frappẽ. C'eſt au ſucceſſeur legitime 
d'une ſuite de Rois, auſſi anciens qu' illuſtres, que 


je preſente ce NapERx Chan, uſurpateur, & d'une 
origine obſcure. Le crime & la terreur con- 


duiſirent ce fameux guerrier à la fortune, par 
une voie epi CERT & de dangers. 


L'admi- 
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1/admiration & la confiance des peup ples, deja 


| Va que dans Ie welt, & le tres profond jelpect 


of ＋E c ES RELATIVE TO THE 


fix&es au pied du trone de Votre Majeſté, lui 


ouvrent fine carriere auſſi brillante qu? ureuſe. 
Nader cxaignit la lumiere qu ſaFoir, & tacha de 


detruire les ſciences dans ſes Etats; Votre Majeſte, 


veritable appregjatrige. du, genie, lui confiera ſans 
peine les ann oo de on reg 18. Il ſuffira à Ses 


hiſtoriens d' etre Eclairgs &, ils. ne ſeront 
pas öbſigẽs, coniniè celui 15 25 , ot dons 
au deſtructeur le maſque du conquerant ; 1 
Poppreſſeur ces *fhapnifiques titres que la 2 | 
ſervile accorde, & que le coeur honnete refuſe 3 - 
Pinjuſtice, & a la tyrannie. Mais, Sigg, fi 
d'autres ont Phonneur d'achever le contraſte que 


J ebauche, 8 de faire ſentir, à la poſterite la 
wil 


difference qu'il y a entre la baſſeſſe de Vadulation 
& le, pur encens de la verite,. j aurai du moins 
Payantage de les avoir dèvances dans une route, 

Ia gloire de Votre Nom rendra ; fi. 


avec leſquels je ſuiss 73 
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NE 5 gil neſt point 8 ar 
Aa .connt; un “ Auteur Anglois, dans I'agré- Han- 
able recit de ſes, vaiages, à fait mention 1 2 
vie de Napxx Cha, Ecrite Px Perſan; 
z oute, qu'il eſt peu probable qu'elle * man 8 
en Europe. En effet, pour que le pu 
_ enrichi de ce rare preſent, il a Hlla 2 le Aeli 
le fit tomber entre les mains dun R6i Sen 
par ſon. amour pour les Belles Lettres, & par a 
delicatelle de ſon; god ;. .CE, Guang n MW 9155 un 
bonheur facile 7 Char Fe icy 
de- ce Monarque de trad Sd 88 ce 
manulcrit, | defirerois 5 8 <ts pouvoir 
ſatisfaire je lecteur, en lui donnant une parfaite 
. connoifſance de Tauteur que je traduis 3. mais, 
ines recherches à cet égard alant ẽté vaines, il 
faut qu'il ſe contente de mon opinion. Pavoũe 
d'abord, que je ne ſuis pas de.Vavis de Lecri- 
vain que je viens de citer, qui annonce mon 
auteur comme un general ou un commandant; 
il me paroit plutot un homme d'un ſavoir pro- 
fond, d'une s agreable, & parfaitement 
varls dans la literature orientale, ainſi que dans 
la poẽſie de ſon pais. Ses notions ſur Fart milifaire; 
la maniere dont il decrit les batailles ne convien- 
nent nullement à un guerrier; elles s accordent 
bien mieux avec le titre de Mirza, qui ſignifie 
homme d'ẽtude, lorſquiil precedele.nom Propres 
. celui de 1.8 J N 2 5 BEHVS ſeule= 
ment que le favor, en Al comin deb | 
fortune, aulſi bien que gel r de . — Sloire, 
me i n 1 douze : ans que cette Ge 2 
Hog DES EtE 
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ẽtẽ Ecrite, il eſt probable que Mirza Mohammed 
Mahadi Khan de Mazenderan vit encore, à moins 
qu'il n'ait peri dans quelque fe. ſemblable à 
ceux qu'il decrit, 8 4 qui Recent quens dans 
fa patrie aux tems malheureux qu'il déplore: 
cependant le rẽcit de ces — even | 
ſouvent compliquẽes, & renouvelltes auffitdt 
qu'appaiſẽes, a a quelque choſe de ſec & de fati- 
uant. Lauteur Pa: ſenti lui-meme ; . _ 
orſqu'il n a pas ed des ẽvẽnemens grande © 
frappants à raconter, il a tach de faire | 
la minutie, & meme quelquefois Tobſcurite de de fi 2 


_ narration par des. morceaux de podlie Perſanne 


auſſi bien choiſis que places. Ces effais de 
Rhetorique orientale ſont ſar tout admirables 
dans les deſcriptions yarices-du: printems, qu'il 
donne au 'commencement de chaque année, & - 
dans leſquelles, en géneral, il fait alluſion à ce 
qui s' y eſt paſſe de plus remarquable. Cet ouv- 
rage doit naturellement intẽreſſer le public, e 
attacher le lecteur; les faits en font fi récens, 


qu'ils ne fauroient Etre effacẽs de notre meEmoire, 


& naiant pas perdu leur degré de chaleur par 
une froide recherche dans des fiecles recul és, ils 
ne ſe prẽſentent a nous. qu avec ces charmes, & 
cette importance que la verite & Vauthenticitẽ i 


donnent aux moindres EvEnemens. | 


Aprés avoir ainſi rendQ juſtice 3 à mon auteur, 


je ſerai plus concis ſur ce qui me regarde moi- 
meme & ma traduction. Je dois d' abord aſſurer 


le lecteur, que i tach de lui donner une idee 
exacte de Poriginal Perſan, en le traduiſant auſſi 
literalement qu'il m'a ẽtẽ poſſible; en cela j'aĩ 


| ſuivi & mes ordres & mon inclination. Nous 


avons aflez d'hiſtoires Aſiatiques habillces à PEu- 
ropecne, Jai — 2 celle· ci ſes ornemens _ 
TT, > 
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rels: je n'ai ornẽ aucun detail; j'ai ſuivi Pele- 
vation ou Pabaiflement du ſtyle, comme je les 
ai trouves, Le peu de mots que je puis avoir 
ajoutẽs n' ont ẽtẽ que pour Ecarter des ambiguites 
_ attachees à la difference: d'idiomes; je n'ai re- 
tranché que: dans les endroits od les alluſions 
Etoient ou trop abſurdes pour nous; que quand 
les expreſſions a force d' tre outrẽes devenbient 
ridicules à “imagination calme de nos climats. 
Si j'ai hazardé de donner une traduction rimèe 
des vers que Jai trouve dans le corps de cette 
Hiſtoire, j en ai Nane une es a _ de 


chaque partie. | EN 
On trouvera PINES mes Notes i un inder Geo- 
graphique des principales villes & provinces dont 
cet ouvrage fait mention, mais j'ai ẽtẽ force de 
paſſer ſous ſilence ce qui concerne pluſieurs 
tribus, villages, & fortereſſes, dont on ne voit 
nulle trace dans les lvres de g&ogral Bi enen d 


que; 'at EO. + 


au traits far l la podſie Adatique 4 que j; ai 
300 2 à cette hiſtoire, comme une eſpece de 
commentaire ſur le goùt poetique dans lequel 
elle eſt Ecrite, 8 il Ky trouve quelques erreurs, 
j'en appelle au jugement impartial du lecteur 
ſavant; il conſiderera ſans doute combien il etoit 
difficile d'entendre parfaitement des Odes dent 
le ton ſublime: & charge d*ornemens embarraſſe 
memie ceux dafis la Langue deſquels elles ſont 
Ecrites, ſurtout tant privè du ſecours d'un bon 
commentaire, 4i- neceſſaire dans ces oceaſions. 
Au reſte, comme il m'a Ete preſerit d ẽerire cet 
ouvrage en Frangois,! Jeſpere qu*on excuſera la 
temeritE- que q ai eu en entreprenant une tra- 
duction ſi difficile dans une — 25 Teſt "pu 
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CHRISTIS TIANUS Septimus, Dei gratià, der 
Daniæ, Neyvevie, 'Vihddlerum, Got borumque, 


dux Slefvict, Ho 9 Starmariæ, atque th: 
manſiæ, nig ar Delmenhor/t, "v4 


Sec. Sereniſſimo ac pot mo principi domino 


Ceorgio Tertio, eadem” gratia, Mayne Britanniæ, 


Trandiæ, et Hiberma Log dei ert duci 
Brunſvicenſi, et Luneburgenfi, Sacri Romant Impe- 


ir 


00 Tatri 


- 111 Archi elaurario, et Hlęctori, e. £ 
affini, et conſanguineo, et amico noftro cart 
ſimo, falutem ! Sereniflime et potentiffime rin- - 17 
ceps, frater, affinis, conſanguinee, et amice cariſ- 1 
ſime | Anngentes precibus ſubditi „ 
Majeſtatis Veſtræ, viri eruditi, et linguarum Ori- = 
entis peritiſſimi, Collegii Academiz Oxonienſis 
Socii Gul. Jones, qui nobis defiderantibus, opus' 
hiſtoricum vitæ Naders Shah e Perſico in Gallicum © | 
idioma a ſe magnã cum diligentid irduffatual nmuper © {i 17 
in lucem emiſit, eoque labore feliciter exantla too 
expectationi noſtræ ex aſſe ſatisfaciens calculum 
noſtrum meruit, hoc ei noſtræ benevolentiæ — 
teſtimonium, quod I nobis ſibi decenter expetiit. 
denegare noluimus, ſed amicitia Majeſtatis Veſtraæ ; 
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ejus regia, ro eo quo ipſa bonas Titeras, et earum 


cultores: proſequs dignetur, | famgre. exm 
comine atum ele 3 he 7 
tiam eo nomine Majeſtati 


, of. meliori 
Fs j gras 
eftre inſt nem babifari, 


et Je ue in re poſſumics, referre payatiſſim! ; cui, 


qu und eſt, divini numinis tutelam ad 
perenne ſumme felicitatis incrementum toto 
animo apprecamur. Dabantur in 'regik noſtra 
Chriftianburg die XV. menſis Wen. anno 1771 
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x OUFFREZ hs! 3e vous tEmoigne 1 ma ro- 
connoiſſance pour la flatteuſe diſtinction 
dont Sa Majeſtẽ 4 bien: vdulu m honorer.: Je 

regarde comme un des 172 grands bonheurs de 
ma vie d'etre ne gating le ſiecle d'un Roi, qui fait. 
emploier et rec apenſer les talens. De combien 
ce bonheur n'augmenteroit-il pas, fi mes deſſeins 
et mes occur pations dans ma patrie, me permet 
tozent Galler me jetter aux pieds de Sa Majeſte, 
et de contempler dans 5 4 le ſecond re- 
nouvellement des 5 et des Beau Arts, 
Cependant, d' ici meme, J perdrai jamais de | 
vie les influences propices que ſa protection rẽ- 
pand ſur le ſavoir, et fi je vis aflez pour finir 
L Hiftoire gentrale de ce Siecle, ouvrage, que j ai pro- 
jettẽ . long tems, ce ſera au nom de CHRE- 
TIEN VII. que je croirai devoir ſon vrai luſtre, 
Permettez- moi, Monſieur: d' ajouter en ce lieu 
une reflexion qui m'a frappe en recevant le 
diplome, par lequel Sa Majeite m' agrege à Sa 
Sociẽté Roiale des Sciences. On ne ſauroit, en 
volant un tel aſile des belles lettres s' elẽver * 
un empire du nord, s' empécher d' admirer les 
decrets de la providence dans la revolution des 
| evenemeps, . füt de la Gothie que ſortirent 
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